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Report on “ Brown Scale,” or Coccus, so injurious to the 
CoFFEE-RTiA N'l'S iu Ceylon; in a letter from the late Ceojige 
(jARDNeu, Es([., Director of the Botanic Garden at Peradenia^ 
addressed to the Colonial Secreta?'//, Colornho. (( ’oniiminicatod b\ 
tlu^ llifA’ld Hoti. Earl Grey, (■hief Secreiarv for Ibe Colonics. 
VVitli a Plate, Vol. 11, Tab. Xli.) 

iConthiued from vol. ii. p. 8()0.) 

On nearly all those estates where I have been able to trace the rise 
and progress of tliis ej)idcniic, the Coccus has been first observed in 
moist liollow places, sheltered from the wind, and from thence lias 
spread itself in all directions, even over the dryest and most exposed 
localities. This is not, howevea-, universal, because on a few estates, such 
as those of Pen-y-lan and Dahanyke, it first aj)peared in dry exposed 
places. That it j)refers moist sheltered .situations is certain, as on the 
Lapallagalla and Aliiruta estates, which about a year ago had become 
nearly free from the pest, it still clung in a very obvious manner to those 
trees that were situated by the side of little streams of water in hollows 
and ravines. 

The extent of the injury caused by the disease was found to vary 
considerably in the difl’erent districts visited, b\it was always more or 
less, in proportion to the length of time since it had been first noticed. 

In the Muruta district some important information w^as obtained 
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with regard to the course which the epidemic nins. Thus, on the 
Lapallngalla estate, where it was first observed in 1843, it did not reach 
its maximum till 1846, when nearly the whole estate was covered with 
the pest, and its accompanying black smut, or fungus. During the two 
first years of its existence, little loss of crop was sustained ; but in 
1845 and 1846 the loss was upwards of two-thirds of what would 
have been produced had the trees been healthy. In 1847 both the 
“ bug ” and tlie smut began gradually to disappear, and before the cjid 
of the year, it is said that scarcely a vestige of it remained. The 
seeds of it, however, seem to liave been left beliind in no little abund- 
ance, for the trees are again this season over-run with the pest, and 
almost everywhere, but more particularly in hollows and ravines by the 
side of streams, the smut is again blackcming the trees. 

On the estate called Muruta, about a mile to the eastward of La- 
pallagalla, the epidemic has pursued a similar course ; but, from 
being a season in arrear, it presents this year a somewhat different 
appearance. This estate first began to sliow symptoms of it in the 
year 1844. During that and the following year it did not cause much 
damage; but in 184(5 it had extended over nearly the whole of the 
plantation, aTid about two-thirds of the produce was lost on those 
portions tliat were worst affected. In 1847 it disa|)pcared in a great 
measure, but the trees had received such a sliock, that those growing 
on the least fertile parts of 'the estate yielded almost no crop, while 
those on better soil, and therefore more able to recover themselves, 
produced an average one. This season the trees at a distance appear 
to have become quite free from the evil, having nearly regained their 
usual green colour, and the crop promises to be a fair one for the 
district ; but when the young branches, the underside of the leaves, 
and the footstalks of the fruit arc closely examined, the Scale in its 
ditferent stages is still visible there ; and, ns the insects multiply in 
excessive numbers, the probability is that the estate next year will be 
exactly in t he same state that Lapallagalla is this season ; indeed, in 
the hollows, many patches of black are even now to be seen. 

Of three or four other estates that were passed through in this 
quarter, on my way to Dolisbagie, the next district, no precise informa- 
tion could be obtained, none of the superintendents having been longer 
than a few months on them. All, however, were found to be greatly 
diseastMl, large patches, of acres in extent, being very visible in 
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the whole of them. One of them, called Diabctmia, was suffering 
from another evil — the rat, and it was painful to witness the ravages 
these animals were committing. A large patch of coffee-bushes, 
stretching along a flat at the bottom of a bare rocky hill, bad 
80 many of the branches cut off and lying on the ground, that 
it seemed as if some one had gone through pruning them with a 
knife ; and many of the branches thus lopped were flue healthy shoots, 
covered with fruit. In the adjoining woods I found tlie Niloo — an 
Jcanthaceons shrub, on the pith of the young shoots of which the rats 
arc said to feed — to be all dead ; the same was the case last year 
at itambodde, where the rats were committing similar ravages. As 
the Niloo is a plant that forms a great proportion of the underwood 
of our mouutaki-forests, and flowers only once in every live or six 
years, and then dies down, the rat will most probably be a regular 
periodical enemy to coffee-plantations, at least to those bordering on 
forests. 

The first estate visited in Dolisbagie was Ten-y-lan. There the 
nuisance did not commence till about the setting in of the monsoon, 
in the early part of ISIG. It first appeared on tlic top of a ridge exposed 
to the wind, and on the opposite side of the estate to that on wliicli 
the Muruta estates are situated, the distance between them being 
about six miles. Here the extension of the evil was so rapid, and so 
virulent in its nature, that in the first year of its having been noticed, 
184fi, it was estimated that a fourth of the whole crop was lost. 
After the rains of 1847 it began to disappear, some trees becoming 
perfectly free ; but in low sheltered situations it still continued nearly 
as bad as ever. The trees suffered so much from the previous year’s 
attack, that scarcely any crop was obtained : thus, from one patch, 
consisting of a15out seven acres, only 100 bushels of green (/offee were 
picked. A tolerably fair crop was promised at the beginning of the 
present season, but at the period of ray visit the Stkale had become nearly 
as prevalent as ever, and will no doubt destroy a large portion of it, 
before it has time to ripen. 

Barnagalla and llaxana, two other estates that were passed through 
in this district, were both found to be suftenng to a considerable 
extent. 

Ill the Ambegamoa district, the first estate visited was VYeveJy- 
Talawa. From the superintendent 1 could get no information, as 
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he had only been in charge for a short time ; but from a gentleman 
who accompanied me, I learned that in 1840 the pest was ravaging 
it to a frightful extent, and that a heavy loss of crop ensued. At 
present the trees ^eem to be tolerably free of the “ Scale,” but on 
examination it was found still to exist, and a few black patches were 
here and there observable through the estate. 

On Weraloo-gastane, about six miles distant in a northerly direc- 
tion, the insect was first seen about two years ago ; and its ravages 
have not yet been extensive. At present about one-fourth of the estate 
is affected, and beginning to turn black ; but Mr. Austruther, to whom 
it belongs, says that he is checking its progress by sprinkling finely 
pounded saltpetre, mixed with lime-dust, over the trees. 

On the Dahanyke estate, about four miles further north, towards 
Kotmalee, the Cocetts first obtained a footing in May 1845, on a single 
tree near the Bungalow, which occupies an elevated, exposed situation. 
In 1846 it spread over about six acres, round the spot where it first 
appeared. In 1847, it disappeared to a considerable extent, but this 
season it has increased again, and is now fast extending over the 
estate. 

My first object on reaching Kotmalee was to visit the Harrangalla 
estate, as it was there that I first saw the effects of the injuiy in J une 
1846. Tt had then only been observed about two months before, but 
had already diffused itself over a patch of about an acre, in a hollow 
part of the estate, sheltered from the monsoon. Since then it has gone 
on gradually progressing, and now prevails over more than two-thirds 
of the whole estate, while the effect produced on the trees is much 
worse than I have seen elsewhere. It was truly painful to find that 
trees which, in a healthy state, would produce from two to three pounds 
of coffee, were either entirely destitute of berries, or only producing 
a few shrivelled ones, that will hardly repay the expense of collecting. 
I could not ascertain what the loss of crop had been during the last 
two years. 

On the adjoining estate of Oonoo-galla, which is a much younger 
one, the Coccus was first seen about the end of 1846, also in a hollow 
part of the estate. This season it is disseminated over about thirty acres. 

Katooboole and Kadien-lena, two very large estates in this district, 
are sufl'ering at present to an alarniiug extent, and the damage will 
be very great. 
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In the Dimboola district the estates are all young, none of them 
having yet borne a crop. In all of them the Coccus has been observed, 
but only in a trifling degree. 

In the Puselana district the estates have been in bearing for two or 
three years, and all of them are more or less infested with the Coccus, 
though not nearly to the same extent as the Kotmalee ones. The 
only one of them which I examined particularly, is called the 
Rothschild estate, containing about 400 acres; and it, perhaps, is 
suftering more severely than any other in the district. Here I 
found the history and eflects of the plague to be much the same as 
cilscwhere. It was first discerned on a few bushes in a hollow, sheltered 
])art of the estate, where the soil is rich and rather swampy, about the 
beginning of 1846, and since then it has been gradually spreading 
till the present time, when, in its different stages, it infests a large 
portion of the estate, though perhaps not more thirty acres are in the 
worst state, the loss of crop on which is estimated to be about two- 
thirds. 

On the Hunisgiria range, which is situated to the north-east of 
Kandy, tivc Scale did not make its appearance till about two years 
ago. Upwards of a dozen of estates were visited, and all of them 
I found more or less injured. The Hunisgiria estate, which is the 
nearest to Kandy and on the western side of the range, is that on 
which it first appeared, and the one, also, that has suffered most. As 
elsewhere, it did not cause either much apprehension or damage 
during the first year ; but this season several large patches, of acres 
in extent, have turned quite black. The only other badly infected 
estate in this district is that called Dottlegalla, several miles further 
north, and between which and the Hunisgiria estate there are two 
others but slightly touched. Here, however, no information regarding 
its origin or progress could be obtained, as a new superintendent had 
just taken charge of it. Between this estate and that of Cabragalla, 
at the north end of the range, as well as those on its eastern side, none 
of the estates have yet suffered, though on examination they were all 
found to possess the seeds of the damage. 

I have been particular in my inquiries into the effect which atmo- 
spheric changes exert on the habits and effects of the Coffee Coccus, 
but no very satisfactory information has resulted. The general 
impression scorns to be that it flourishes most luxuriantly in wet 
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weather. What effect a continuance of drought would produce 
on the insect, it is impossible to say, as during the last two years the: . 
has scarcely been any dry weather in the Central Province ; and this 
continued moist state of both atmosphere and soil, I am inclined 
to believe, has had much to do with the prevalence of the epidemic. 
As the present season promises to be a dry one, it may perhaps 
partially check its progress to some extent. 

Whatever may have been the origin of the Coccus, it is certain that, 
having once appeared, the rapidity with which it multiplies, and the 
immense number of eggs that each Scale produces, will sufficiently 
account for the speed with which it extends. As the females do not 
possess wings, it is quite impossible that they can spread from tree to 
tree by flight. By means of their legs, however, they possess excellent 
powers of locomotion ; and ns at the opening of each Scale, to give 
egress to the young that have been hatched within it, hundreds of them 
must necessarily fall to the ground, many will, of course, take posses- 
sion of adjoining trees. This seems to be the way in which the pest 
radiates from a centre to a circumference in those localities where it 
first appears on estates. 

As regards its transmission from one place to another, there are many 
means by which it may be elTcctcd. Thus, any one passing an infected 
tree will be sure to carry away hundreds of the minute young, 
unknown to himself, as they are all but imperee))tibie to the naked eye ; 
and I should say that Coolies going from one estate to another, have done 
more to diffuse the plague than anything else. The same end has, no 
doubt, also been accomplished by birds and largo insects. In some of the 
estates that I have visited, the disease has first been noticed near 
the Coolie lines • and where it has broken out in single patches, in the 
middle of estates, far from roads, birds have most likely conveyed 
the seeds. That the spread of the pest from west to east has been 
effected by transmission of the young females from place to place, is, I 
think, very probable. 

Numerous are the remedies that have been employed to check 
the progress of the blight, but none of them have had the desired 
effect. Thus, upon the Lapallagalla estate, applications of chloride of 
lime, lime-water, urine, and manuring with guano, have been tried, 
and found useless. Cutting down the trees and close-pruning them 
were also had recourse to in vain, the young shoots immediately 
becoming as bad as ever. 
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At Pen-y-lan, powdered lime thrown over the trees, rich manuring 
with horse-dung and rotten coffee-pulp, application of urine, and 
tobacco fumigation, were tried without effect. 

At Weraloo-gastane, Mr. Anstruther believes that he is checking the 
mischief on his estate, by sprinkling the trees with a mixture of 
equal parts of finely-pounded saltpetre and quicklime. Some trees 
which had been thus treated were pointed out to me ; but as I had 
not seen them before the use of the remedy, it was impossible to 
form an opinion regarding its efficacy, especially as on examination 
abundance of the live Scale was still visible. Since my return to 
lYTiidcnia, Mr. Anstruther has addressed the following letter to me 
on the subject : — 

Ambegamoa, 23r(l June, 1848. 

My dear Sir,— It occurs to me that perhaps 1 did not explain to 
you sufficiently how saltpetre can l)c most effectually used in destroying 
the Coffee bug. It should be pounded as fine as possible, and dusted 
over the branches affected, while the leaves are wet : it then adheres, 
and almost immediately melts. I have witnessed many instances of 
its success since T had the pleasure of seeing you. My superin- 
tendents have tried other modes of application, and, they think, with 
good effect, — such as applying it to the roots simply, or mixed with 
manure. Yours, very truly, 

P. Anstruther. 

With regard to this remedy, I must, however, state, that oii 
my return to Peradenia, about ten days ago, 1 selected two trees, 
growing in a small patch of infested Mocha Coffee, for the purpose 
of testing its effects. One of them was treated according to Mr. 
Anstruthcr’s plan, the other c.arefulf^ brushed over with a solution 
of stdtpetre in water, of the strength of about an ounce to the pint. 
These trees have been daily watched, and in ten days they ai’e neither 
better nor worse than those by which they are surrounded. 

Powdering the trees over with sulphur and wood-ashes has also 
been recommended, but I have not found it efficacious. 

At Puselava the Messrs. Worms ascertained that the application 
of cocoa-nut oil had the effect of exterminating the Coccus ; but, as 
it destroyed the trees also, it was abandoned. It is well known that all 
oily substances applied to insects kill them by preventing respira- 
tion ; and, in the same manner, if applied to trees, especially to the 
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underside of their leaves, their stomata^ or breathing-pores, are shut 
up, and death is the consequence. 

Fumigation with sulphur has been recommended, but not yet, so far 
as I know, put to the test of experience in Ceylon ; and some experi- 
ments which I am at present instituting with tar- water are not suf- 
ficiently advanced to be detailed. 

ft is, however, very doubtful if any remedy will ever be discovered 
sufficiently cheap, and, at the same time, easy of application on the 
large scale which Coffee estates require. The hot-houses of England 
have long been infested by more than one species of Coccus \ and 
powders, washe.s, and fumigations of all kinds have been again and 
again prescribed for their destruction, but seemingly without effect, 
as I find that Loudon, in his ' Encyclopaedia of Gardening’ (5th 
edition, p. 431), concludes an article on this subject in the following 
words : — “ Brushing off these creatures is the only effectual remedy, 
and, if set about at once and persevered in, will save the trouble 
of many prescribed washes and powders, which are mere palliatives.” 
This measure, of course, is out of the question on a Coftee estate, 
unless, indeed, while the pest is still in its infancy ; but the productive 
powers of the insect being so great, and the means of spreading the 
infection so numerous, it is to be feared that such a plan would soon 
be found to be ifnpracticable. 

From all I have seen of the nuisance, I am inclined to believe that it 
is not under human control ; and that, if ever it disappears from the 
island, or at least becomes so much lessened in its effects as to be 
productive of but little injury to estates, it will bo by running itself 
out, which blights of a somewhat similar nature have been known to do 
in other countries. Whether th« will prove to be the case with the 
Coccus of the Coffee is unfortunately the less to be expected, as the 
experience of the last five years goes far to prove its permanency. 1 have 
the honour to be, Your most obedient servant, 

George Gardner, F.L.S., 
Superintendent of Botanical Garden, 

Ecferences to the Plate, Tab. XTI. 

1. A branch of the Coffee-tree, infested by the Coccus, with the back 
of a leaf covered in tlve middle with the male insect, and a few 
matured females on the margin ; — nat. size. 
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2. A liealthy cluster of young Coffee-berries : — nat. size. 

3. A cluster of berries after being over-run with the Coccus : — mt. size. 

4. A immediately after being hatched, when there is no difference 

between the male and the female : — highly magnified. 

5. The male in the pupa state : — highly magnified. 

C). The perfect male : — highly magnified. 

7. A female shortly after she has attached herself to the stem of the 
plant : — highly magnified. 

8 & 9. The female about the period of impregnation : — highly mag- 
nified. 

10. The female, or “scale,” arrived at maturity: — nat. size. 

1 1. The same : — highly magnified. 

] 2. A few eggs : — highly magnified. 

13. A morsel of the black fungus : — highly magnified. 

14. A branch of the same, bearing seeds : — still more highly magnified. 


Short notice of the African Plant Diamba, commonly called Congo 
Tobacco ; by R. O. Clarke, Eso., Surgeon and Colonial Apothecary 
to the Colony of Sierra Leone : communicated by the Author. 

[The properties of Bang^ or Indian Hemp, by some called Cannabis 
Indicay but with more justice considered by others to be identical with 
the Cannabis sativa, are well known and fully detailed in the ‘ Materia 
Medica’ of Dr. Pereira (vol. ii. p. 1242). Mi’. 11. O. Clarke, Surgeon 
to the colony at Sierra Ijcoiie, has discovered that the same narcotic has 
been long in use in the interior of that colony, and has communicated 
the following particulars, together with samples of the dried plant, and 
extracts from it, which arc deposited in Mie Museum of the Royal Cxardena 
of Kew. Where the intoxicating uses of this drug were first detected 
it would be difilcult to say. Pereua observes, that the Asiatics and 
Egyptians employ hemp for the purposes of intoxication. The majoon 
used at Calcutta, the rupouchari employed at Cairo, and the dawamesc 
of the Arabs, are preparations of this kind. Erom Egypt or Arabia 
the knowledge probably extended to tropical Western Africa, and 
perhaps thence also in the other direction into India. — Ed.] 

The Diamba plant iflannabis saliva) is considered to be indigenous 
in moist situations in the interior of tropical Western Africa, near the 
Congo or Zaire river. 

VOL. IT I . c 
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A story is told of its discovery by a bimtsman, wlio observed a 
niiniber of antelopes, who had browsed upon the Diamha, to be stupi- 
fiod ; and liavin^ informed his nciglibours of tlie extraordinary eir- 
(niui stance, they repaired in a body to the spot. The approach of the 
people, or firing of their muskets, had, however, no effect in rousing 
the animals to a sense of their danger, and accordingly they were all 
(prickly despatch ed . 

It is well known to the Portuguese on this coast. Its seed was 
brought to Sierra Ijcoiic by Congoes captured by one of our cruisers, 
and is now distributed over the colony. It is chietly evdtivaied and 
jnepared by these people or their descendants, but it is also grown by 
the Akoos, .Pboes, and many of the other liberated African tril)es, and 
likewise by the Maroons, Settlers, and Creoles. 

d'h(^ average licigbt of this annual bushy slirub here varies from six 
to sev(m feet, but in fertile soils it attains the height of tw(dve or 
thirteen feet ; and some of the larger ]>lauts occupy a space of twenty 
leet in eireiimference ! 

It is sown in April or May, and shoots up in three or four days, but 
its growth is, from lime to time, retarded by nipping off tbe points of 
iiic top and lateral branches. It flowers in August, ripens iii Oetobcw 
or ISoveniber, wlu’u the flowers arc plucked off. In Decemlxa* tlu^ 
leaves arc removed, when it withers, and is rooted u]), the hrauehes 
being tied up and uschI as brooms. A second crop, sown in S(‘pteml)er, 
and wateriM during the dry season, rij)eus in January or Pebrmirv. 

The flowers, exposed (o the sun or fire, slowly dried, and mixed with 
the seed, are the parts of the ])lant preferred, and in this state the drug is 
termed Maconie. The leaflets arc similarly prepared, but only employed 
when the former cannot bo procured, as this preparation, called Makiah, 
is apt to cause violent headache. 

It is smoked from a large wooden pipe or reed, called Condo, or 
from a small calal)ash, but common clay-pipes are also used ; it is 
extensively consumed by many of the liberated Africans and Creoles, 
who frequently meet at each other’s houses, to enjoy the luxury and 
soothing influence of Dianiha. Upon these occasions the pipe is handed 
about from mouth to mouth, and soon produces the desired intoxicating 
eflect. The smoke, twice or thrice drawn into the mouth, is there 
detained, and a large portion is swallowed, as it slowly passes off by 
the nostrils : most agreeable sensations soon follow, and excitement 
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flisplaj^s itself in hearty bursts of laughter, loud exclamations, droll 
exhilarating conversation ; but, as the debauch proceeds, its full eftects 
arc developed. Temporary frenzy seizes the smokers, and they issue 
Irom their haunts, singing and shoiititig, as they reel and stagger to 
their homes. Intense and maddening lieadache, accompanied with 
stupor, is often the result of these oi'gies, and the latter consequence 
generally lasts for twelve hours. 

One pipe cliarged with this powerful drug, is enough to produce in 
four persons the most delightful exaltation without injury, and it is 
much esteemed by the natives as a remedy for cough, pains in the 
chest and stoinnch. 

Dlamha is vended under the names of Maconie’^ and MaJdah : tlie 
former is made up into very small p.aekets, which are sold at one half- 
penny cacli, the latter into larger ones for the same sum. A. small 
plant in full [lower and seed will yield to its owner tlie value of ten 
shillings’-worth of Macouie. 


The Origin of ihe Existing Vegetable Creation. Bg Professor J. F. 
Sciioijw. Transaetions of the Meeting of the Hcandhiatian Natural- 
Isis at Copenhagen, In 1817, Appcnxl. K. p. 119. (Translated from 
the Danish, by N. Wallich, M.D., F.K.S., V.1M..S.) 

{Continued from vol. ii. p. 377.) 


If we compare in a similar manner the flora of Lapponia, or, which 
is tluj same thing, the Scandinavian mountain flora, with that of 
the rest of Scandinavia, we shall obtain the following results, taking 
llartman’s flora for our guide: — 


ScaiuHuavia, 


I'loworless , . . 03 

'rrinicrous ‘20) 

Fcntamcrous apctalous ’08 

„ petalil'crous '03 


.1 jopporiiji. 

■05 
•31 
•09 
■ 5 5 


According to geologists, the Scandinavian moimtaius are older tliau 
the Alps ; and yet we find that the flora of Lapland, which is the 


* One cannot but be .struck with the similarity of this and the next following 
word Makiah, and that of ixy\K<t)v, of Hie Greek, applied to a powerful drug with 
analogous properties ; and, as already observed, a preparation of this plant, used at 
Calcutta, is called Majoon. — En. 
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same as that of the Scandinavian mountains, apprcaclies rather towards 
the antediluvian vegetation, inasmuch as tlie numerical proportion of 
flowerless plants is larger, of apetalous pentamerous somewhat larger, 
of petaliferous pentamerous considerably less. Comparing together the 
floras of Lapland, or the Scandinavian mountains, and the Alps, with 
reference to the nuinerical extent of their large groupes, wo shall 
perceive a more marked discrepancy among them, than between the 
floras of the Alps and Germany, Scandinavia and Lapland ; and yet 
if we keep in view the habitual characters of the floras, their families, 
genera, and even species, the analogy of the flora of the Alps with 
that of the Scaudiiiaviaii nioiui tains, becomes far more manifest, than 
tljc analogy which exists between them and the corresponding lower 
countries, and which, according to climate, might be expected to pre- 
vail. This will become evident by combining together the preceding 
schedules : — 



Aiiicilihiviau. j 

I'cl'orc Chalk. After. 

ficnuauy . 

Alps. 

Scutul. 

Lapp. 

Flowt'i'loss . . . 

’81 

•02 

•02 

•02 

•03 

•0.5 

Triincruus' . . 

rcutaiuerous. 

•OG 

•13 

•21 

•10 

•20 

•31 

apcljilons 

•12 

'-1.5 

•O.H 

•04 

•08 

•09 

petalifnroii'^ , 

•01 

•40 

•GO 


•03 

•55 


Another peculiarity in one part of tlie alpine flora consists in tlie r(‘- 
markable uncertainty of proportion among its species, and the vacillation 
of forms, which renders it extremely diflicult, if not impossible, to de- 
termine the species correctly. It follows, in conserpience, tlnit c(n*tain 
forms are looked upon as j'cdueiblc to a few species only, while other 
authors divide them into many. 1 need mention only Draha^ Arahh, 
JIleracium,VmU^^^^ and Salix, Tin’s nnsteadiness as regards form is the 
more remarkable, since Alpine plants propagate themselves moi'o by means 
of buds than seeds ; and it is known that the former |)reserve the specific 
features of. plants more rigidly than the latter. If I am correct in my 
supposition, that plants have originated, not from one, but from many 
parent individuals, it appears probable, that species may have origi- 
nated, from types of nearly -allied forms becoming gradually fixed by pro- 
pagation from buds or seeds, and by their expelling other forms. But if 
this view is adopted, it is clear that the older flora must possess more 
numerous and fixed forms than the recent. By the influence of man 
new i’orms (varieties^ arise, which seem to indicate a sort of reliini to 
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the primitive state of things. But this result loses much of its value, 
when it is considered, that the Scandinavian mountain-flora, which is 
the more ancient, shows much instability in regard to forms, pointing 
towards the great variety of localities, as the leading cause. 

Although 1 think it reasonable to conclude, that the flora of the 
Alps is of more recent date, than that of middle Europe, or of the 
Scandinavian mountains, yet I do not by any means consider this as 
finally proved. To attain any degree of certainty, we require a great 
many data, founded on geological structure, which are yet wanting ; 
and in order to form conclusions from the internal character of the 
floras, we must compare many of these, on purpose to obtain the value 
of certain numerical proportions between the principal groupes and the 
characters oi‘ the floras. It is only by the earnest co-operation of the 
botanist, geologist, and zoologist, that wc can expect to arrive at any 
conclusive results. I could wish, especially, that botanists would be 
induced to study thoroughly the phyto-geographical divisions, their 
peculiar features, and the ])hysical conditions, under which they present 
theinscilves. What has been advanced above, must be considered as 
propositions only, awaiting furtlun* researches. In the meanwhile, 1 
will conclude with the following remarks. It is well known that 
New Holland and South Africa are remarkable by the great diver- 
sity, as well as peculiarity, of their vegetable productions ; while, 
on the contrary, the flora of extra-tropical South A*meriea is devoid 
of cither, and approaches not a little to the flora of Eiiroi)e and North 
America. Now, this multiplicity of forms cannot have originated in 
migration, for which neither of those countries is adapted; New 
Holland being entirely surrounded by the ocean, and South Africa 
equally so in three directions, wdiile in the fourth it is bounded by 
mountains and barren deserts. Neither can we suppose that the multi- 
plicity has arisen from circumstances of climate, which, from the greater 
influence of the sea in the southern hemisphere, should be less diversified. 
May we not, tlierefore, explain this singularity in the three continents 
of that hemisphere upon historical grounds ? In New Holland, " as 
well as in South Africa, there is a certain instability of species ; and 
families belonging to the most perfect, exhibit a great development 
and predominancy, such as Mimosem and MyrtacerB. Finally ; most 
salt-water ])lants {Jialopliylcs) belong to the less-developed pentaraerous 
groupe, that is, to the apetalous, which predominated in the former 
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creation beyond what is the case now. May this not indicate, that 
these plants belong to the more ancient forms, which, inhabiting the 
sea* shores, were with less difficulty preserved during grand natural 
convulsions ? 

If it should be objected to inquiries like the preceding, that they lead 
to no certain results, it may be answerc^d, that the progress ot\our 
knowledge of fossils during the last fifty years having been gigantic, 
we may be confident that our researehes, too, will be productive of 
good. Wo all know that limits are set to human knowledge ; but it 
is only by means of trials that wc can ascertain where those limits 
present themselves. The naturalist is not to be deterred by the silent 
Sj)liiiix of nature : he should endeavour to compel her to speak out. 


Decades oe Fungi ; hj the Hcv. M. ,T. Berkeley, M.A., F.L.S. 

Decade XXXI. 

{Continued from vol. ii. p, 112.) 

The present Decade, with the exception of the last species, consists 
of the novelties collected by Mr. Spruce in his visit to the Pyrenees, and 
the province of Para in Brazil. The species are few in nnniber, but, 
esj)eeially the Brazilian, exhibit some interesting forms. All the Bi-a- 
ziliaii fungi in the colleclion are enumerated, but it has not been 
tliought necessary to do so with those from the l^yrcnees. 

* yjfjaricus Cmnimnellay Batseh. 

Hab, Tanait. 

1 have seen abiiiidarit s])cciiueiis of this from Xalaj)a, and from va- 
rious parts of Nortli America, some having tlie gills yellow as in Euro- 
pean sjiecimens, and others, especially those from Ohio, agreeing 
with Mr. Spruce’s specimen in having the gills cinereous. It appears, 
however, from Mr. Lea’s notes, that even in the Ohio individual the 
gills were at first tawny. All agree in the peculiar nature of the 
tlown at the base of the stems, which, in the Xalapa specimens, send out 
many decumbent shoots. It is possible that more than one species 
may exist, and that perhaps belonging to the genus Marasmius^ being 
the analogue of A. CaMpanella^ but the dried specimens before me, 
though numerous, are not sufficient to establish the point. 
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801. Marasmiiis inodermai \ ca?spitosus ; pilco subirrcgulnri 
exoeiitrico fibrilloso-scriceo ; stipitc nigrosccnte; lainellis latiusculis 
brcviter adnatis, iiiterstitiis Itcvibus. 

11 AB. ram. 

Pilcvis -J-l iiicli broad, nearly even, depressed, pallid, iri'egular, 
somewhat exeentric, elotbed with silky anastomosing or reticulate fibi’cs. 
Stem .}-! inch higli, not a line thick, nearly smooth, at first pale, at 
length brown, slightly incrassated at the base. Gills moderately broad, 
sllghlly attached, distinct; the interstices smooth. 

Distinguished by the nature of the silky covering of the pileiis, whicli 
is din’cj'cnt from anything that I liave seen in other species. Externally 
it resembles Alcmmuina Vaillantii and M. alUlodorus, Mont. 

* Sclflzophyllum commune^ Erics. 

11a B. Can[)i. 

802. Schlzophflhuii nmbrinum., n. s. ; \imbrinus, contextu concolore 
cartilaginis ; pilco tlabelliformi profnnde inciso lobato ; lobis furcatis. 
Cl An. hfig. 1.) 

JIab. Carij)i. 

Umber-brown. Pilciis about an inch long and broad, flabclliform, 
attached by the elongated vertex, from which proceed a few^ byssoid 
radiating threads, which form an orbicular spot on the matrix, some- 
what strigosc behind, and paler, clothed in front with adpressed spongy 
down, which breaks u]) into litth; fascicles or areohe, deeply inciso-lo- 
bate, the lobes tlabelliform, incised and furcate. Gills at first clothed, 
like the pileus, with umber down. 

1 have not seen the fructifying surface of the hymenium. It is dis- 
t iriguished by its umber hue, to which there is no approach in the other 
species, by its regularly lobed and furcate pileus, and its dark cartila- 
ginous substance. 

Tab. 1. fig. 1 : o, S. umhnmiw, nat. size; dennr 

side, sUghily magnified. 

* Tolyporus sanguineus, Er. 

II AB. Caripi ; Para. 

* Trameles hydnoides, Erics. 

Hab. Caripi. 

803. SlereuM Galeottii, n. s. ; umbonato-scssile, parvura, convexuni, 
rigidum ; pileo cervino vclutino-tomeutoso crebrissime badio-zonato ; 
zonis hie illic glabris nitentibus ; hymenio cinereo-alutaceo. Galeotti, 
no. 6853. 
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Hab. Caripi, Spruce; Vera Cruz, Galeotti ; Xalapa, Mr. Harries. 

Pileiis inch broad, 1 inch long, subflabellifonn, umbouato- sessile, 
mostly convex above, slightly undulated, tliin but rigid, fawn-coloured, 
clothed with velvety down ; repeatedly zoned ; zones mostly very 
close and narrow, frequently forming bay-brown hiscise, srnootli and 
shining, alternating with paler. Hymenium tan-coloured, with a cine- 
reous tinge. 

Undoubtedly nearly allied to Stereum lohatum^ Kze., but a much 
smaller and neater species, remarkable for its closely-zoned pileus. 

Galcotti’s specimens, it should be observed, are far less beautiful 
than those of Mr. IlaiTies and Mr. Spruce. 

* IJypoIyssus Montagneiy Berk, in Hook. Journ. of Bot. vol. i. p. 139. 
tab. G, tig. 1. 

Hab. On twigs. Caripi. 

* Bictyonema menihrmaceum, Ag. Syst. Alg. p. 85. 

Hab. Caripi. 

ITypochma nigrocinctus, Ehrenb. Hor. Phys. Bcr. p. 85. 

Hab. Caripi. 

* //. albo-cmchis^ Montague, Ann. des Sc. Nat. 2 Ser. vol. viii. p. 361. 

Hab. Caripi. 

This is not precisely the plant of Dr. Montague, having the border 
leather more byssoid. Another form occurs in the same collection mort; 
nearly approaching his plant, but thinner. All the three are probably 
the barren thallus of some lichen. 

* Feziza cinerea, Batsch. 

Hab. Tanaii. 

Agreeing precisely in fructification, as in outward form and colour, 
with European specimens. 

304. F, herpotrlchay n. s. ; capsulis convexis pallido-rufis demuin 
obscurioribus glabris immarginatis, fibris ramosis repentibus insiden- 
tibus. (Tab. I. fig. 2.) 

Hab. On living leaves, mostly on the upper surface. Caripi. 

Forming orbicular patches on the leaves, resembling those of an As- 
teroma. Cups convex, iramarginate, pale red-brown, seated either 
singly or many together on branched, rugged, dark-brown, radiating 
fibres, winch give out numerous ovate processes from tlieir sides, and 
separate easily from the surface of the leaf. The main threads are con- 
iiected by numerous fine branched hyaline filaments. Asci short. 
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slender. Sporidia oblong, very slightly curved or sigmoid, uniseptate, 
with frequently a nucleus in either cell. 

This has very much the aspect of a Lichen, but there are no gonidia. 
It has somewhat the same habit as F. leucorhodina, Mont., but has 
no close afTmity with any described species, as far as I have been able 
to discover. 

Tab. I. fig. 2 ; a, P. herpotric'lui, mt. me ; 6, mycelium ; c, asci and 
sporidia, both highly magnified. 

* Fhacidlum dentainMy Kze. 

11 AB. Caripi. 

Tlie asci, both in the Brazilian and European specimen, contain a 
quantity of thread-shaped sporidia, as in some other species of the 
genus. In the Brazilian individuals they are rather more slender. 
Corda’s figure appears to bo taken from something different, as indeed 
the general appearance of the plant seems to indicate. PhacAdimn 
.Delia, Kze., which grows on the leaves of laurels in Madeira, has the 
same structure, but the sporidia are much thicker. 

* Hgpoxglon ohomlmi, Mont. Sph^ria ohovaia, Berk, in Ajin. of 
Nat. Hist. vol. iii. p, 397. 

Hah. On bark. Caripi. 

^ IL Leprieurii, Mont., Ann. des Sc. 2 Ser. vol. i. p. 352. 

Hah. On bark. Caripi. 

This might at first he taken for a distinct species, but a section 
shows that it is merely a state of that described by Dr. Montague. 
The outer surface is covered partially with a delicate velvety coat. 
Some of the bark is carried up by the disc, forming, together with a 
portion of the stroma, an acute margin. Ultimately, however, the 
bark with the stroma attached to it falls off, leaving a hollow disc and 
an obtuse margin, both of which arc very evident in a vertical section. 

* Thamnomyces Chamissonis, Ehrenb. Hor. Phys. Ber. p. 79. tab. 17. 

fig. 1. ‘ 

The capitula of this fungus contain several oblong perithecia, exactly 
as in Hypoxylm Leprieurii, &c., to which it is evidently closely allied. 
The sporidia are oblong, with one side rather curved. I do not find 
the stem usually hollow. It consists of three parts — the outer laccate 
coat, a dense black stratum, like charcoal, which is brownish externally, 
and a loose pith, which occasionally vanishes, or is turned aside in the 
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process of making a seriion, the outer portion of which, next to the 
charcoal-iike stratum, is reddish. 

* Micropeltis applanata^ Mont. Cuba, p. 326. 

Hab. Caripi. 

The specimens are young, and have a blue cast with a white orifice. 
The asci are not yet formed. 

305. Bepazea Mappa, n. s. ; maculis e plagis variecoloribus subcon- 
centricis fusco-liinitatis formatis ; pcritheciis olivaceis ; ascis subelon- 
gatis, sporidiis oblongis sublanceolatis hyalinis. (Tab. I. tig. 3.) 

Hab. Caripi. On leaves of some unknown plant. 

Forming patclies an inch or more in diameter, consisting of more or 
less concentric iiTegular areae, those in the centre mostly whitish, the 
others presenting one or more shades of more or less bright red-brown ; 
each area being strictly defined by a brown, wavy, somewhat diftiised 
lino. The whole presents the appearance of a coloured map. Feri- 
thccia piinctiform, olive, with a white speck in the centre. Asci at 
first short, at length slightly elongated, lanceolate ; sporidia oblong, 
inclining to lanceolate, with one side more strongly curved, hyaline. 
Occasionally two or more perithecia are connected by a greenisli 
substance. 

A very pretty species, marked by several distinct characters. A 
single specimen exists in the collection of a variety or allied species, 
growing upon some larger leaves, evidently congeneric with those on 
which i). Mappa is developed. The spots are much larger, consisting 
of a larger number of more strictly concentric rings, which are of a 
more uniform wood-colour. Unfortimately, the spots are without 
perithecia. 

Tab. I. fig. 3: < 2 , Bepazea Mappa^ nat. size; h, young and mature 
asci, with the sporidia magnified 300 diameters. 

* Spheeronema epicecidium^ Berk, in Hook. Kew Gard. Misc. vol. i. 
p. 291. tab. X. B. 

Hab. On galls. Caripi. But not on the same gall on which Sir E. 
Home gathered the specimens described as above from Para. 

306. Agaricus (Pleurotus) Sprucei, n. s. ; imbricatus ; pileo p^Uicu- 
loao convexo tomentoso-scabriusculo ; stipite atrigoso brevissimo vel 
obsolete : lamellis latiusculis. 

Hab. On stumps. Col de Louvic, South of France. 

Fileus 3-4 inches broad, imbricated, convex, clothed with a subge- 
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latinous pellicle, wliich is mlTiiitely scabrous, especially beliiud, with 
short yellowish down ; llesh moderately thick ; margin involute. Stem 
externally short or obsolete ; when present, clothed with yellow strigse- 
Gills at first narrow, but at length more than \ of an inch broad. 

This species, of which I can find no description, resembles J. salici- 
nus, but is remarkable for a subgelatinous coat, like that of A. palmatuSy 
with the addition of a short scabrous down, especially behind. The 
whole plant seems to have a more or less yellow tint. 

SO 7. Ejoidia straminea^ n. s. ; minuta, cupulaeformis, erumpens, strami- 
iiea, basi rugosa stipitiformi, extus subtiliter pubescente, intus subpli- 
cata. (Tab. I. fig. 4.) 

Hab. On smooth bark. Wood near Pau, South of France. 

Erumpeut, straw-coloured, an inch broad, cup-shaped, at length 
flexuous, externally slightly wrinkled, clothed with extremely minute 
pubescence, scarcely velvety, elongated below into a short sulcate 
stem ; internally even, except at the base, which is somewhat wrinkled. 

The substance consists of delicate anastomosing flocei, which expand 
above into 2-3 septate clavate moniliform threads, which form the hy- 
meniurn. Margin involute, denticulate. 

This pretty species has the habit of a Pezhdy and is altogether dis- 
tinct from every species with which I am acquainted. I have not seen 
perfect spores, but the specimen seems to have arnved at maturity. 

Tab. 1. fig, 4 : a portion of the threads of the hymenium, magnified 
300 diameters. 

308. Sphneria (Circinatee) parmularia, n. s. ; parva, pustulaeformis ; 
peritheciis circinantibus lateralitcr arete compressis, ostiolis vix dis- 
tinctis umbonem efforinaiitibus ; ascis linearibus, sporidiis lato-oblongis 
uniseptatis fuscis. 

Hab. On the smooth living bark of young trees (apparently on 
birch) ; Transoubat, South of France. On oak ; King’s Cbff. 

Scarcely a line broad, forming little pustules with a black umbo. 
Perithecia circinating, closely packed, so as to present, when cut 
through, a triangle with one curved and two straight sides. Ostiola 
in general indistinct. Asci linear, containing eight brown, broadly 
oblong, uniseptate sporidia, bke those of many Blplodm. 

This curious species has been known to me for some years, but has 
never been published, in consequence of the doubt attached to its 
proper position, in consequence of its growing on living bark, contrary 
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to the habit of other cortical Sphderice. It has, however, been submitted 
to several experienced Lichenologists, as Mr. Babin<^ton, Mr. Borrer, 
Professor Fries, and Dr. Montague, without eliciting any satisfactory 
opinion, and I therefore think myself justified in considering it as a 
Splumia rather than a Verrucaria^ especially as there is no crust. Jn 
some states it resembles very closely the genus Farmetdana, Fee. Ex- 
ternally it is not unlike SpJi. turgida. The perithecia vary in number 
from 5 to 10, but are always laterally compressed, so that a section 
reminds one of tlie disposition of the carpels of an orange. 

309. Fhymrum, iridescemy n. s. ; confertum, sessile vel spurie stipita- 
turn ; peridiis subglobosis columbino-chalybeis terierriinis ; floccis albis, 
sporis atris. 

IIab. On Jungermannim, Labasscre, South of France. 

Crowded, either entirely sessile or spuriously stipitate ; peridia glo- 
bose or contracted at the base, from their crowded mode of growth, 
very delicate, reflecting piismatic colours like iridescent copper ; llocci 
irregular, branched, varying in thickness, white ; spores deep violet- 
black to the naked eye, but inclining to lilac under the compound 
microscope, globose when moist, elliptic, but pointed at either end 
when dry. 

Agreeing exactly in habit with P. brgophilumy but diftering in its 
white flocci and darker spores, whose diameter is twice as great as in 
British specimens of that species. After a careful search I can find no 
intimation of the Pyrenean species, 

310. Agaricus (Fsathyra) calvescenSy u. s. ; pilco subinembranacco 
ex ovato coiiico-subcampanulato obtuso prirnitus piloso-tomentoso dc- 
mum calvescente ; stipite floccoso sursurn glabro fistiiloso ; lamellis 
latis ascendentibus adnexis distantibus cinereis. Hook. fiL, no, 117, 
cum ic. 

Hab. On mossy earth, in tufts. Daijeeling, 7,500 feet. September. 

Odour like that of Ag. campeHris. Soft, brittle. Pileus 1^ inch 
across, at first ovate, white, with a pale reddish-yellow tinge, clothed 
with pilose fasciculate deflexed down, thin, conical, subcampanulate, gra- 
dually becoming smooth, even, cinereous, with the exception of the 
yellow apex. Stem 2 inches high, 2 lines thick, floccoso-squamosc 
below, the tufts of flocci pointing upwards, smooth above the point 
of attachment of the edge of tlie young pileus, white, dightly in- 
crasBated downwards, Jistidose. Gills broad, ventricose, ascending, 
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ildiicxed, rather distant, cinereous, with a pale border. Spores dark, 
elliptic. 

Nearly allied to Ag. pennaim^ but larger, with more distant gills, 
&c. It is also more densely clothed with down, the free llocci of which 
make pilose fascicles. 

{To he continued) 
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Phguv.(d SiKKiM-IIiMALAYA. Extract of a letter from 

Baron Humboldt to Sir W. .J. Hooker, together with copy of a 
letter on the Physical Character of Sikkim-Himalaya, addresmd 
to Baron Humboldt, by Jos. D. Hooker, R.N., M.D., F.E.S., &c. 

So honourable is what follows, both to the writer of the subjoined 
letter and to the illustrious philosopher from whom the injunction to 
j)rint it has proceeded, that, much as I fear I shall expose myself to 
the charge; of vanity in giving publicity to language so highly compli- 
mentary to my son, I liope and trust I am actuated by a higher prin- 
ciple, that of justice, which forbids my withholding it. “ Laudari a 
laudato ” has always been accounted a most justifiable object of ambi- 
tion ; and where is there, in the world of science, a man equally lau- 
datus as Humboldt ? 

Extract from Baron Humboldfs Letter."^ 

Six days ago 1 received an admirable letter from your son, containing 
a perfect treasure of important observations, relating to the mountain- 
masses of Himalaya, their geology, meteorology, and botanical geography. 
What a noble traveller is Joseph Hooker ! What an extent of acquired 
knowledge does he bring to bear on the observations he makes, and 
how marked with sagacity and moderation are the views that he puts 
forward ! I can neither part with such a remarkable letter, nor keep 
to myself the resume which it contains of his researches in Thibet and 
on its confines ; therefore I desire that it should be published, and 
correctly published, in England ; and therefore do I now deposit it in 

* This 18 the close of a very long letter on other subjects, — much, relating to 
Victoria regia, which will appear in another part. 
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your bands. I could not consent to bury such a prize. You have 
already published one of your son’s letters to me, which, though im- 
portant, is far less valuable than the present. Only let me have the 
honour of being mentioned as the individual to whom it was addressed ; 
for I feel no little pride in being known to enjoy the friendship and 
correspondence of your son. When he returns to us in spring, he will 
find his own fame widely diffused and solidly based. At all events, 
do me the favour to inspect the printing of this document, and let it 
be done from a copy made under your own eye. 

Our illustrious geographer, M. C. Ritter, was so kind as to tran- 
scribe it for me ; but wc are still doubtful about many of the names of 
places, though we have carefully referred to several maps. 

It has given me great pleasure to receive a confirmation, in this 
letter, of many guesses which I had ventured on the subject of the 
soi-disant table-land of Thibet ; — also, on the question whether the 
Himalaya presents a continuous crest, clad with perpetual snow, or 
whether the loftiest peaks arc not rather situated out of the line of a 
medial axis ; — also, whether my notions upon the limits of eternal 
snow, on the two slopes, and the causes of their apparent irregularity, 
would ever be confirmed on the spot by an impartial and well-informed 
eye-witness. This is now the second time that your son and Mr. Hodgson 
have given their testimony to the accuracy of the opinions which I 
advanced in my ‘ Central Asia,* a work which has never been translated 
into English, but which is that in which 1 think I have brought for- 
ward more novel information than in any of my other publications. 

I have felt deeply anxious about your health, and my satisfaction is 
proportionably lively at hearing that your strength is considerably re- 
stored. I have lived, ever since 1848, in the midst of political excite- 
ment and popular insurrection, and 1 can truly aver that my chief 
comfort has arisen from my literary labours, often prolonged far into 
the night. I have just published my third and exclusively astronomi- 
cal volume of ‘ Kosmos.’ Health and powers are stiU mercifully 
granted to me ; whilst the dearest friend I have on earth, M. Arago, is 
threatened with the loss of his sight. 

And now I do entreat you, my dear and kind old friend, to excuse 
the length of this almost illegible letter, and to receive the assurance 
of my affectionate and respectful regard, 

Baron Alexander Humboldt. 


Potsdam, Dec. 11th, 1850. 
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Letter from Dr. Hooker to Baron Humboldt, dated — 

Kliossya Mountains, Sept. 23rd, 1850. 

My dear and venerable Friend, — My correspondence has been 
thrown into such confusion during the last twelve months, that I am 
almost afraid to think how long a time may have elapsed since you 
have heard from me ; much longer I know it is than it should have 
been, under any circumstances ; especially as I have never yet thanked 
you for the distinguished place you are said to have accorded to my 
name in the ‘ Aspects of Nature.’ My copy of this work has not 
yet reached me, but I do not want that to persuade me how grateful 
1 shoidd feel. I have very much to thank you for, and have had for 
years. 

T acquainted you with my having applied in vain to the Surveyor- 
General for information about the elevation of the peaks, Dwhalghiri, 
Gosain-than, &c., &c. He has not replied to me ; and Dr. Campbell, 
who addressed him since on the subject, has met with no better success. 
I believe that he lias not calculated any but Chumalari and Kinchin- 
junga. There are four which he considers as rivals .* all are within a 
very few feet of the same height, and from what I hear that he has said, 

1 conclude they are — 

1. Kinchinjunga, 28,148 feet accurately measured. 

2. A mountain, in about 86° 30' E. longitude. 

3. Gosain-than. 

4. Dwhalghiri. 

.lewahir is considerably lower than any of these. 

The Deputy Surveyor- General (Capt. Thuillier) is an intimate friend 
of mine, but he can give me no information, his Principal having neither 
forwarded results nor data to the office at Calcutta. These particulars 
are probably just what I told you before ; I know no more. Mountain 
No. 2, I liave seen repeatedly : it divides the Arun river from the 
Kosi rivers, and is visible from Darjeeling and elsewhere. 

You are aware of my visits to two Thibetan Passes, in Eastern Ne- 
paul, west of Kinchinjunga, in November and December 1848, and of 
my protracted residence on the Sikkim frontier in June, and my visit 
to five other Passes in September and October 1849. During the latter 
excursion Dr. Campbell joined me, and it terminated in our imprison- 
ment by the Sikkim Rajah’s prime minister and counsellors. Our 
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lives were threatened, and Dr. Campbell had a very narrow escape, being 
treated with great barbarity. 

I entered Thibet, and spent some days north of lat. 28*^, discovering 
the source of the Arun river, which flows from west of the Ram- 
tchoo Lakes, behind Kinchinjunga, to its exit from the mountains of 
Thibet in Nepaul. From what I saw, and the voluminous details 1 
have collected, I am now convinced that the snowed Himalaya do 
not form an individual mountain chain ; but that they consist of 
groups of snowy peaks, widely separated from one another, and are 
parts, or meridional spurs, of a much more lofty range of mountains 
between the great masses of snow and the Yarou-tsampu river. The 
southern water-shed is behind all the snows, often half a degree and 
more ; and the Thibetan frontier runs along the line of water-shed be- 
hind, as often as along the ridges of snow. Thibet, between the Yarou 
and the snow, is, as you have well described it, a lofty, rugged, and 
quite impracticable country ; though none of the peaks, north of the 
water-shed on that line, reach the elevation of the snowy ones. 

The snowy peaks, called Himalaya, occupy rimud^ of great elevation, 
and whose surface is less rugged. The rivers, too, throughout Thibet, 
run in broad open valleys with ragged, scarped flanks. Except along 
the courses of the rivers, the country is uninhabited, and impracticable ; 
and detours of any extent are preferred to crossing the chains in Thibet. 
Of these great noeuds 1 recognize nine, well marked, and separated by 
an unsnowed tract of comparatively low elevation. They are — 

1. A group in long. 93°, which I am now measuring, dividing the 
Soubansiri from the Monass. 

2. A gi’oup I am also observing, between the Monass and Patchiou. 

3. Chumalari group, between Patchiou and Matchoo, which rises 
north of Chumalari. 

4. Donkiah (24,000), which I have visited, between the Matchoo 
and Lachen (or Teesta). 

5. Kinchinjunga, between the Teesta and Arun. 

6. The Peak in 86° 30', between the Arun and Kosi. 

7. Gosain-than, between the Kosi and Gundule. 

8. Dhwalghiri, between the Gundule and Gogra. 

9. Jewahir and Mansarovar? 

The unsnowed space between 5 and 6 is very great. East of 1 
the snowy Himalaya cease, and the lower ranges sink greatly. 1 
am now nearly due south of 1 (S. 10° W.), and see the horizon to 70° 
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east, without a snowy peak or elevation. The snow conitnences again 
east of tlie Dihong, which 1 do not doubt is the Burrampootcr and 
Varou. All the rivers, nieiitioued above, as between the groupes of 
snows, have their sources in a well-deiincd range, south of tlic Yarou. 
That range now forms the boundary of Nepaul, west of Gosain-than, 
and did, east of it, before the war between Nepaul and Thibet. East of 
Gosain-than there is no natural boundary, except where the spurs of 
the mountains, east and west of the exit of the Arun, constitute one. 
The Tliibct boundary of Sikkim is Kinchinjunga, to the west ; and the 
range l>etwecn the Lachong and Tecsta in Thibet, which is a westerly 
spur from Donkiah, and this last runs south for forty miles in a snowy 
meridional range. Chumalari does so, likewise ; and the Chinese have 
drawn the line south from the eastern Dank of the Donkiah for as many 
miles, and then north again, along the western Hank of the Chumalari. 
Tliis V-shaped portion includes the greater part of the Matchoo’s courses, 
and the town of Pari ; it is interposed between Sikkim and Bliotan. 
The Patchiou valley is as low as 6,000 feet, in the latitude of Chuma- 
lari, and looking from Thib(‘t, 8.E., 1 could desciy no snow betwe(?n 
the Chumalari and the group cast of the Patchiou. This last groupe 
1 also sec from these mountains (distant about 210 miles), and from 
both stations I make its elevation to be probal)ly 24,000 feet, 
p When in Thibet, in lat. 28^ 10' N., and long. 88^ E., I took angles 
with a theodolite from a mountain 18,500 feet above the sea, on the 
s{)uthern flank of the Arun valley. The ranges to the north of me 
were nowhere below that elevation, but did not rise above 22,000 feet, 
ikistvvard, 1 saw tiiuee meridional ranges, i. e., that of (yhumalari 
(S.E.), and two others, each of which came from a lofty mountain-land, 
and were connected with a beautiful snowy range, about eighty miles 
to the N.E., which I believe separated the U and Tsaug provinces of 
Thibet, North-west of me was tlie course of the Arun, and beyond 
that a very lofty range, rising to 25,000 feet, which took a southerly 
direction, forming the snowy Himalaya group between the Arun and 
Kosi, c., that, west of Kinchin. This line of water-shed is a physical 
feature, well recognized by the Thibetans : between the Arun and Chu- 
malari it is called Dingeham province, and sometimes Damtsen. The 
inhabitants are ve?y black j they rear the shawl-wool goats, and yaks, 
and are a very turbulent race of savages, detested as cattle-robbers by 
the Sikkimites, Ncpaulese, and Thibetans. To us they were uneouth, 
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rude, and boisterous, requiring gTcat bullying : 1 owe them a grudge 
for bn-aking iny azimuth compass, though more accidentally, I believe, 
than tliroiigli wilful mischief. They opposed my crossing the Arun. 

K iong-lah is the name of the range forming the great axis, or water- 
shed between the Yarou and the Arim. Turner crossed Dingcham, 
and reached his highest ground about Eamtchien. That is the centre 
of the nmud : from tlience six mountain-chains or spurs radiate : — 
1, that west of Bhotan, on which is Chumalari ; 2, that east of Sik- 
kim, with Doiikiah on it ; 3, that bounding the Arun on the south, 

with Kinchin-junga ; 4, ; 5, the axis running north-west 

between the Ikiinom and Arun, and then south-west ; 6, the Odoo 
mountains? running south-east between the Patchiou and Monass. 

The rivers are — 1, S. the Matchoo; 2, S.W. the Teesta; 3, W. 

the Arun; 4, N. the Painom; 5, N.E ; 6, S.E. the Pat- 

eliiou. The mean elevation of this tract is 16-17,000 feet ; nothing 
will ripen. Digarehi is in about the lat. and long, that Turner assigns 
to it. Crops only eome to maturity under the shelter of, and in tiie 
radiation from, the black rocks of the flanks of the Painom valley and 
its tributaries. The IV allnut grows, but does not perfect its fruit, nor 
Peaches ; and Willow is the only tree from 8-12 feet liigli. The result of 
all the oral information I collected about its native and cultivated vege- 
tation, &c., would lead me to assume the elevation of tins region to he 
14,000 feet, and the mean temperature of October (yiV/e Turner) gives the 
same, calculated at the rabi of 1^ Fahr. = 400 feet, which, from a mul- 
titude of observations of air and sunk thermometer (3 feet), contcmjjo- 
raneously with others at Darjeeling and Calcutta, I have found to be 
tlie decrement for altitudes above 1,000 feet north of the snows^ In 
‘ Asie Centrale,’ you perhaps assume Turner’s October temperature of 
Digarehi for that of Lhassa, Of Lhassa I have many good accounts. 
Grapes do not ripen, but are imported. I'caches, Willow, and Wallnut 
do well, both wood and fruit, but no otlier tree. Dromedaries abound. 
It is a poor place, after all that has been said ; the census is small (I 
forget what). The accounts given by those persons who liave and have 
not seen such a town ns Purneah, in Bengal, arc sufficiently .different 
ajjd instructive. 

The Yarou is navigable for skin-boats, in the rainy season, from 
Giaiitchi to Digarehi, and from Digarehi to the meridian of Lhassa ; 
but the course is too tortuous : it flows between lofty mountain ranges, 
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m far cast as tlie great lake (T forget its proper name, but not Yar- 
bongh, ns it is called on the maps, — it is certainly very largo, but the 
island is small, towards the south-west angle) ; the Yarou trends south, 
iind tlie couulry is warm, producing the Mulberry, and some say, Silk 
and Eice. Every Tliibetaii describes the peo])le on its southern banks, 
near the btmd, as atrocious savages, dwelling in mountainous woods 
bordering Assam; they arc the Abors and J3or-Abors, of course; 
there the Yai'ou (they say) eniers the mountains, and flows southward to 
the Burrani])()oter, the stream becoming too rapid for navigation, and 
the inhabitants of its banks are too savage. East of Bhotan, by 
d'ou ang, then; is no snow ; en route from Assam to Thibet, none any- 
where; and Juutper grows to the mountain-tops. The rivers, from a 
little south of the Yarou, flow to Assam. Nor is the boundary of East 
Bhotan well delin(;d. Every information about the Yarou was the 
same, and my informants were very numerous ; the best, a well-edu- 
cated monk, who was brought up at Mendoling, a goompa two days 
southward of the Yarou, on a river flowing to Towang and Assam, 
five days off. Menchona is the mart of that cpiarter, and the only 
great one east of Bari. North of the Yarou is the salt country, lofty, 
rugged, barren, and inhospitable to the last degree. The Yak cannot 
j)roceed beyond a few days’ march northward of Digarchi ; and sheep 
are almost the ojdy boast of burden, except man. 

Of the physical features of Eastern dliibet, its manners, customs, and 
agriculture, religion, &c., I have collected many details, but 1 forbear to 
weary you with them. Your general account is admirable. Plains, 
as you say, arc but local features, and very limited ones ; the country is 
one of stupendous, rugged mountain-chains, and not of plains or table- 
land. The flat-floored valleys, and scarped flanked mountains, which are 
of compaiatively uniform elcNation above the sea, though of widely 
variable height above the valleys, give it a very diff'erent look to the 
snowy Himalaya. The absence of snow and wood completes the delu- 
sion ; and, as you truly observe, the traveller who suddeidy eneountera 
the features of an open country, the access to which begins abruptly, 
is very apt to be deceived, and the theodolite alone rectifies the error. 
The line of perpetual snow is about 15,000 feet, where the masses of 
the mountains first rise so high ; it gradually rises with the increasing 
height of the land, to 19,000 feet, and 19,500 feet is the lowest mean 
level in lat. 28° 30', long. 88° E., and 15,000 in the same long., and 
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l«it. 27® 30'. I linvc seen well-defined patelies quite exposed, lower 
down on the south flanks of Kinchin. Glaciers abound, but not to- 
wards the southern limits of the perpetual snow, where the mountains 
are too rugged. 

It is a remarkable fact tliat every river-valley I have ascended opens 
out, and is broad and flat-floored at about 10,000 feet: it becorru^ 
imperceptibly more and more so, in ascending ; and as it conducts yon 
beyond the limits of clouds, rain, and snow, it gradually assumes 
a dryer, barren, and more Thibetan character. 

The average rain-fall at Darjeeling is 120 inches, and it is progres- 
sively less in the interior, till the mountains reach 15,000 feet, and 
then it suddenly diminislies in quantity. 

The first snow falls in the Sikkim-llimalaya at 15,000 feet, in Sep- 
tember, and does not melt always. In Sikkim the snow-line descends 
in (Ictobcr, in Tiiibet not till December; in tlie drier northern parts, 
it again melts up to 17,000 feet. In Thibet, as far norlli as Kiong-lali, 
it also often falls in the end of August and September every year, and 
melts again to 19,000 feet. As the rains arc not over till October, the 
sporadic falls arc numerous, and quite disguise the perpetual snow. 

Y'ou have well ai)preciatcd the several complicated phenomena ol’ 
prcei])itation, evaporation, solar and terrestrial radiation. These all 
act diflerently, botli as to amount and duration, and aflcct diflerent 
times of the year, north and south of tlie snowy belt. Still, these 
eflects are progressively greater, in going from the snows of the 
Himalaya to those of Tiiibci. Comparing Sikkim with tlie north- 
western Himalaya, 1 should say that the .snow-line is lower in Sikkim, 
because far more falls, and the sky is more cloudy. W^ith regard to 
the mountain axis in Asia, 1 do not doubt it is tlie Himalaya, i,e., the 
mountain mass between the Yarou and ])lains of Bengal. Ilie line 
of mean greatest elevation is probably 18,000 feet: it is north of the 
snowy Himalaya, and s'agzag. Troportionally very little of the snowy 
Himalaya rises above 18,000 feet ; and tlie 300 feet of that which is 
exposed to view being always snowed, and always projected to tbe eye 
in a straight Uric, the delusive effect is that of a mountain-chain, on this 
side the main axis and water-shed. 

1 am hero joined by my old friend and schoolfellow Dr. Thomson, 
of the Thibet mission ; a man of great eiitbusiasm, and of tlic highest 
seieutific attain meuis. lie had, independently, adopted the same view 
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of the snowy Himalaya as I did in Sikkim, and all we can see from 
these (the Khossya) mountains, appears to confirm it. Dr. Thomson 
lias visited the Karakoraur Pass, and finds it to be as laid down in 
your map to ‘ Asic Centrule.’ He regards the Karakoraur and Muztagh 
as tlic real continuation of the axis, which runs north-west from Man- 
sarowar. ^Jdie latter is, indeed, another nceud, from which three chains 
of mountains radiate, one dividing the Indus from the Sutlej, another 
north of the former river, and another south of the latter. In fact, 
tlie course of the Indus and Sutlej much resembles that of the 
Soubansiri and Yarou, the lattcT being the Dihong, and finally the 
Hurra mpooter. With regard to atmospheric phenomena, I found the 
south-east wind to prevail up to 18,000 feet; whereas at 24,000 the 
westerly current is perennial. The south-east is all but perennial in 
Sikkim, but is considerably cheeked by the Himalaya; still it keeps 
Thibet cloudy and sliow'cry from IMay till October, 

The south-east monsoon hardly reaches Sikkim, tluj currents being 
generally lietween south and south-west. Thche, jiassing between the 
Harrows and Uajmahal mountains, cause the .Sikkini-Hiinalaya to be 
muc;h wetter than the Dhotan mountains, which are sheltered by the 
Khossya. In the hitter, the rain-fall is excessive, 350 inches last year 
at Churra, and 120 this last JunY. I have several times carefully 
nieasur(;d 1 1 inches in 1 2 hours ! There is no error in my instru- 
nieiits or those established at Churra. The atmospheric pressure, 
temperature, and W'et-bulb, I register as often as is possible, without 
interfering with my other ])ursuits ; and 1 find that a thermometer buried 
at three feet, gives very valuable results. 

The atmospheric tide is uniform as to time at all elevations, but the 
amount gradually diminishes, and progressively with the elevation, — 
at 17,000 feet it appears to be but a few thousandths of an inch. I 
almost invariably read otf all the instruments seven times in the twenty- 
four hours, and I have horary observations from all heights, up to 10,000 
feet ; 1 take the same times as at the Calcutta Observatory. 

For geodetieal observations I have but little leisure, and confine 
myself to a caiad'ul survey of my route, and occasionally the elevations 
of remarkable distant mountains. The survey, and numberless baro- 
metric observations over all parts of Sikkim, may afibrd elements for 
a eomputation of the mean mass of that section of the Himalaya. 

Vegcitation 1 have found u]) to 18,500 feet in Thibet. Herbaceous 
plants are suffieieutly abundant at 18,000, in certain spots; and of 
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ehrubby ones, I liave several species of Lonicera and Rhododendron 
from upwards of 17,000 feet, willi OnapJtalia and Ephedra. A nettle 
{Urliea) attains this elevation, as do ZanniclielUa and Raminculus in 
water. Conipositre arc, however, much the most alpine natural order ; 
many genera, Gnaplialium.^ Sauss?(rea, Arlemisia, and Erigeron^ ascend- 
ing to 17,000 and 17,500 feet, together with Astragalus and Valeriana 
{Nardosiackgs). A coleopterous insect, allied to Meloe ? and Acarus, 
are found inliabitiiig 18,500 feet, along with the Kiang, or wild ass, 
and vai'ious nimiiuints ; tliere, too, the fox, hare, and two species of 
siviallcr rodents burrow, all of which have parasites. At 17,000 feet 
bees live and feed ; Dlptera are common ; Ephemera is found, .'ind 
JPapilionidre of two genera {Polyommaius and Argyuris). Tlu; 
al)senee of the large Carabidre^ which occur in the European Alps, is 
a striking anomaly. At 16,000 feet I have observed the house-fly 
and Liimbricus. The musk-deer 1 never saw at great elevations, not 
even ill midsummer above 12,000 feet; there is, however, another 
species in Thibet. A monkey inhabits the Pine-woods at 11,000 feet, 
but is more common at 9,000. The limits of the Pines are highly 
curious and well marked, differing both from Bhotan and the north- 
Avestern Himalaya. There is no Deodar , nor P. excelsa or Gerai'dmia, 
nor Citpressns toridosa ; whereas the C.funehris ? of China is commonly 
planted, and tlicre is a wild Larch {Pintis longifoUa) l-4-,000 feet ; 
Yerv (Taxus), 7-10,000 feet. Abies Brunonis, Larch, and Abies 
Kkutrotv {p\vd^ Sniithiana), all grow between 8-11,000 feet. An erect 
Tree- Juniper and fruticosc Rhododendron, eight feet high ; Birch, 
JViUmv, and Pyrus, ascend to near 1 5,000 feet in favourable situations, 
but are all stunted. Lonicene are, however, the commonest shrubs at 
14,000 feet, of several species, with Rosa and Berberis. 

My geological notes want all to be worked up. Gneiss is the 
prevalent formation between 7 and 17,000 feet; above that, encrinitic 
granites, and in Thibet, fossiliferous limestone and tertiary rocks. 
Below 7,000 feet come the mica and clay-slates, sandstone, and coal. 
There is no lime in Sikkim proper, except as a deposit. Hot springs, 
of temperature 110°, 1 have found at 17,000 feet, with sulphurous 
salts. The most curious and novel geological feature consists in the 
magnificent moraines, which abound in every valley, descending from 
the snow. They commence at 10-11,000 feet, and may thence be 
traced continuously up to the glaciers themselves, whose lower edges, 
often twenty miles higher up the valley, are always at about 17,000 
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feet. The proofs hence appear clear of a gradual sinking of the Hima- 
laya : I could obtain no signs of a rising, but abundant evidence of 
the contrary. The glaciers liave certainly receded 7,000 feet. 

And now it is high time to draw this long letter to a close ; I fear 
it is but a poor attempt to inform you of what I am doing. Dr. 
Thomson and myself intend to continue our explorations here till 
November, and then to visit Cachar, Chittagong, and Arracan, from 
whence we embark for Calc\itta, and England in the early spring of next 
year. Our conjoined collections will be enormous. His consists of 
4,000 species, from the Plains of India, Thibet, the north-western 
Himalaya, Kashmir, and Lahore ; and mine of nearly as many, from the 
Sikkim-liimalaYa and Pjeiigal. We have since, unitedly, gathered here 
upwards of 3,000, and we expect perhaps to add another 1,000 in 
Chittagong and Arracan. The vegetation is wonderful; we have twenty 
Oaks alone from tlic Khossya mountains, and an equal number from 
the Himalaya mountains. 

Mr. Hodgson, of Darjeeling, always desires his grateful acknow- 
ledgments to you. 

I rejoice to hear of your continued good health. The news of his 
Prussian Majesty’s accident reached me, and I thought it would afflict 
you very much. It is a matter of rejoicing that a sovereign who has 
the true interests of science so much at heart should have recovered. 

Believe me, with feelings of grateful and atlectionate regard, 

Your faithful and obedient friend, 

Joseph D. Hooker. 


Plants for Sale. 

Mr. Samuel Mossman has lately returned from New Zealand and 
Australia, with a considerable number of dried plants, wLich he has 
placed in the hands of Mr. S. Stevens for sale. The New Zealand 
collection is from the Northern" Island, and contains more than 100 
species. The Australian collection consists of South Australia, New 
South Wales, and Van Diemen’s Land plants, amounting to about 
400 species. 


We learn with much satisfaction, that Mons. E. Bourgeau, the 
botanical traveller and collector for the Socicte Fran(?aise d’Explora- 
tion, has arrived in Paris with a fine collection of plants from the 
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mid-eastern parts of Spain.^ The address of Mens. Bourgeau is at 
No> \\y Rue des Blanc- 7 nanteaux, Park” As a judicious collector, 
and as a highly liberal distiibutor of his specimens, Mons. Bourgeau 
is already very hivourably known in the botanical world ; so that his 
present collection may be expected to prove well worthy of considera- 
tion. The number of species is not stated ; but in his former journeys 
the sets sent to England have run from 400 to 600 species. 


Extensive llerhariiim. 

A vendre, un herbicr qiic Ton evalue a 24,000 especes, disposees 
selori la Mclliode Naturelle, et se trouvant dans un etat de conservation 
parfaite. De ces plantes, une partie a etc ramass(5e pendant un long 
sgour cn Basse Allemagne et dans les provinces occidentalcs dc TEmpire 
Russe ; une autre et mojeure est Ic fruit de voyages longues et penibles 
dans la Russie Asiatique, surtout dans la chainc de TAltai jusqu’aux 
frontieres de la Chine ; une troisieme est acquisc par I’ecliange et Tachat 
dc botanistes voyageurs en differens pays. Par consequent, on y trouve 
presque toutes les plantes de T Allemagne, la pin part de celles de 
PEurope septentrionale ct mcridionale, des Etats Unis taut orientaiix 
qu’occidentaux, puis une partie considerable de celles du Cap dc Bonne 
Espdrance et d’autres parties du monde ; auxquellcs s’ajoutent de 
nombretix (^chantillons i)ris dans les jardins botnniques du Nord dc 
FABemagne. Les excmplaires sont aussi nombreux, aussi bien 
choisis et bien dess^ches, que varies selon les localites. En outre, ils 
sont denomines avec tout Ic soin possible, en quoi ceci leur donne une 
valeur particuliere, qu’ils renferment tons les materiaux qui out servi 
aux travaux scientifiques du possesseur, dont les resultats s’iinpriment 
depuis longtemps et continuent de paraitre. Pour d'autres details, 
comme pour apprendre les conditions, sous lesquelles on pourra acquihir 
cette collection, on est prie de s’uddrcsser par de lettres affranchies a 
M. L. C. Treviranus, Professeur de Botanique a FUniversite do Bonn, 
cn Prusse Rbenane. 

[The Editor of this Journal can testify to the great value of this 
herbarium, in regard to the beauty of the specimens and to its perhaps 
unrivalled richness in northern European and northern Asiatic plants, 
no less than to its authentic importance in regard to specific identity.] 

* Tliia collection is now ready for delivery ; and there will accompany the sets 
to the accustomed subscribers 110 species of plants from Algiers and the lesser 
Atlas : of which a large proportion are bulbous ^ authenticully named by M, Biiricu. 
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by N. A. Dalzell, Esq., M.A. 

{Contmued from vol. ii. p. 344.) 


Nat. Ord. AURANTlAOE^i:. 

PiPTOSTYLis. Genus novum, cum icone. 

Tab. ii. 

Gen. Chau. Calyx 4-5-fidus. Corollxe peiala 4-5. Stamma 8-10, 
libera ; fiUmeula altcrna breviora, basi complanato-dilatata, apice 
subulata ; anihera. ovjilcs, bilocularcs, longitudinaliter dchiscentes. 
Ovarlutn rotuiidatuni, tore siipitiformi imposituin, triloculare \ ovula 
in loculis gemina, collatcralia, ex apice angidi centralis pendula. 
Stylus brevis^ crassus^ cum ovario arilculaius^ caduciis. Stigma stylo 
baud crassius. Bacca abortu bi-uni-locularis, loculi abortu 1-sperini. 
— Erutex 6-7 pod. altus, inermis ; foiiis imparipinnatis ; foliolis al- 
ternis, subcoriacels, glabris, crenulatis ; paniculis terminalibus, corym- 
biformibus, clongatis. 

Piptostylis Indlca^ Nob. (Tab. II.) 

Calyx parvus, segmontis rotiuidatis, ciliatis. Alabastrus sphsericus. 
Corollce petala ovali-oblonga, I-J- lin. longa. StaMina cum petalis 
inserta, breviora, petalis opposita. FoUola 2-4-juga, alternn, ovata, 
obtuse acuminata, apico cmarginata, breve petiolulata, glaberrinia, 
nitida, pellucido-piinctata, 2-4 poU. longa, 1^-2 poll. lata. Paul- 
culce coryinbiformes, folium aequantes, panicube rami pcdicelliqiie 
velutini. — Crescit in Canara ; fl. Martio. Eructum maturum non vidi. 
This genus is intermediate between Sclerostylu and Bergei'ay agreeing 
with the former in the structure of its flowers and ovary, but having 
the whole habit and appearance of Bergera. From the former it differs 
in the character of its inflorescence, in having a caducous style ; from 
the latter, in its three-celled ovary, its short thick style situated in a 
depression of the ovary and wholly caducous; while the style of 
Bergera has the base persistent, the upper part only falling off. The 
ovules of Bergera arc said to be solitary, and to be attached by their 
middle to the middle of the axis. Had I been able completely to 
verify these statements, they would have afforded important distinctions; 
VOL. m. ' F 
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but they seem to me to rest partly on imperfect observations. 
I was naturally led to examine carefully the structure of Bergera 
Konigii in coimection with this plant, and I found the ovules ampended 
from very near the apex, to the top of the cell. I examined fresh 
specimens, both wild and cultivated, and was not a little surprised to 
find in the latter^ tliat the cells of the ovary ham often two collateral 
ovuUs. Even if I had not observed this fact, I might have justly 
inferred that the ovules, when solitary, were so only by abortion, from 
the structure of the dissepiment and the position of the solitary 
ovule. The dissepiment is thin, membranous, and diaphanous ; 
down the centre run two stout parallel veins, which give origin to the 
ovules. Where one ovule only is present, it is found entirely on one 
side and attached to one vein only ; and from this want of symmetry 
we are justified in concluding that twin ovules is the normal condition 
in each cell, and, under favourable circumstances, this is sometimes 
actually the case. The obvious affinity, therefore, of Bergera to the 
plant under consideration, deducible from similar habit and appear- 
ance, is increased l)y this discovery. What appears to be another 
species of this now genus, is a shrub described by Junghuhn, in his 
‘ Keisen durch Java,’ as growing in the cemeteries of the Chinese in 
that island, and which he calls “genus novum Srlerostgli afline.” 

Tab. II. fig. 1, flow cr -bud i fig. 2, flower; fig. 3, stamens; fig. 4, 
pistil ; fig. 5, vertical section of ovary ; fig. 6, transverse section of 
ovary. 

Nat. Ord. SANTALACE/E. 

Srif.EROOAllYA. 

S. leprosa; foliis oblongis coriaceis glabris basi subrotundatis apicc 
acutis (cum petiolo 6-9 lin.) 7 poll, longis 2 poll, latis, floribus 
in tuberculo axillari squamoso subsessilibus glomeratis, calycis 
laciniis brevissimis semiorbicularibus lacerato-ciliatis, corollae petalis 
linearibus acutis apice recurvis sesquilineam longis, filamentis pe- 
talis oppositis iisque adnatis, fructu juniore pyriformi leproso, adultc 
spluerico. — Crescit in Canara ; floret tempore frigido. 

This, which is a large tree, differs from the only published species 
in points of considerable importance, among which the existence of 
a distinct permanent calyx and well-developed petals, or, at least, 
parts occupying those relative positions, are not among the least. 
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The calyx is five-lobed, and alternate with the lobes are five petals, 
many times longer than the calyx-lobes, and caducous. The filaments 
are long, achiafe to the petals throughout their whole length (as in Em- 
belia and others of the Myrsineoi), the anthers appearing sessile about 
one-third below the apex of the petal. The disc, which is cushion- 
shaped and slightly five-lobed on the summit, has no scales of any 
kind ; the stigma is simple. Above the base of the very short pedicel 
are two half-sheathing short bracts, the one a little above the other, and 
of the same texture as the lobes of the calyx ; while the base of the pedi- 
cel is surrounded by 3-4 scurfy-looking scales. The podosperm arises 
from the base of the cavity, and is straight^ bearing three pendulous 
ovules at its apex, two of which are always abortive. The seed is 
spherical, with a copious albumen, the cmbiyo not being in the axis 
and at the apex, as in the published species, but lying oblicpiely, the 
radicle being centrifugal, as in Ruhlacece^ and forming an angle of 45^ 
with the vertical axis of the seed. 

I may take this op})ortunity of mentioning that 1 met witli the Sclero- 
pynmi JFalUchlaniim in Canara, and that it is not a tree, as Rheede 
supposed, but a weak straggling shrub, often having unbranched 
shoots twenty feet high, and apparently of one year’s growth. As 
the structure of the wood of this shrub is very peculiar, and a 
knowledge of it may tend to throw light on its natural afFmities, 
which 1 believe are not supposed to be incontrovertibly established, I 
shall describe it. A transverse section of a stem, an inch and a half 
in diameter, has an ample pith half an inch in diameter, of a yellow 
colour, and more dense than that structure generally is. The medullary 
rays are exceedingly numerous, one-sixth to onc-tenth of a line in 
breadth, and alternate with rays of woody tissue of an equal breadth, 
or even narrower. In the woody tissue are seen numerous porous 
vessels or ducts, discernible with the naked eye . this hitter circum- 
stance, together with the cellular tissue of the medullary rays equalling 
or slightly exceeding in bulk the whole woody tissue, produces a wood 
as light as cane. Except the walls of the duct, no spiral vessels or 
vessels of any other character are visible ; — this structure is .very like 
that of some species of Loranthus. The structure of the seed and the 
position of the embryo in Scleropyrum are the same as in the plant 
above described. N.B. The drupe of Sphcerocarya leprosa^ when 
mature, is spherical, dry, and three-fourths of an inch in diameter. 
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Nat. Ord. SAPOTACEM 

Bassia. 

B. elUptica ; foliis ellipticis vel elliptico-obovatis breve obtuseque acu- 
minatis petiolatis coriaceis utrinque glaberrimis, pedicellis axillaribus 
geininis v. ternis petiol^te-4-plo longioribus, fructiferis erect is. 

Folia (cum petiolo 6-9-lin.) 3-4^ poll, longa, lata. Cal^x 6- 

partitus, pilis fulvis adpressis dense villosus, lobia biseriatis, cx- 
terioribus late rotundato-ovatis transverse rugosis, interioribus 
ovato-laiiceolatis exterioribus paulo longioribus. Filamenia uiii- 
serialia, brcvissima, villosa, corolla3 summo tubo inserta, lobis 
corollinis opposita, per paria connata, lobis alterna, solitaria. An- 
thercB longe cuspidatai, apice eroso-denticulatee, limbi lobis paulo 
breviores. Corolla tubus 2 liii. lobgus, limbi lobis lincari-oblongis 
acLitis paulo brcvior. Fructus oblongus, glabcr. 

Hab. Canara; fl. et fr. Februario. 

•Nat. Ord. EHAMNE.E. 

Yentilago. 

Y. Bombaiensis ; ramulis petiolis floribusque fnlvo-tomentosis, foliis 
lanccolatis basi acutis inaequalibus apice aciiminatis cronatis (crena- 
turis calloso-mucroiiulatis) utrinque glaberrimis nitidis, Jloribus in 
foliorum axiUls fasciculatis (15“-20) breve pedicellatis, pedicellis 
petiolo brevioribus. 

Folia coriacea, (cum petiolo 3-lin.) 3-3^ poll, longa, 1 poll. Jata ; 
venae costales paucae (utrinque 3), altemae, carumquo axillis glan- 
dulls rufO'villosis praeditis. FedkeUi 2 lin. longi. Calycis lacAnuB 
media facie valde cristatae. — Crescit in montibus Syliadree, prope 
Chorla Ghaut ; fl. Febriiario. 

This species is distinguished at first sight from V. Madraspaiana by 
very difierent inflorescence, the flowers being here collected in the axils 
of eacli leaf, and not on long bare terminal branchlets, as in V. Madras- 
patana. Tlvc leaves of both species are much alike in size and form, 
but in the new species they are narrower, more deeply crenated, and 
less finely acuminated. On a nearer inspection, the differences are 
more marked, the costal veins in F, Madraspaiana are double in 
number, and form a greater angle with the eefitral rib, and are not 
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furnished with glands in their axils, like the new species. The fruit 
in the new species, 1 am informed, is much larger, but I have not 
met witl]b it. 


Nat. Ord. RUBIACE^E. 

Sapeosma. (Saprosme ?) 

S. Indica ; ramis teretibus dichotomis glabris, foliis oppositis sessilibus 
obovato-ellipticis basim versus cuneatim attenuatis apice acutis 
glabris integris niarginibus recurvis, stipulis utrinque solitariis intra- 
petiolai'ibus caulcm vaginantibus, floribiis terminalibus fasciculatis 
paucis brcvissimc pedicellatis, pediccllis basi squamis rigidis glabris 
sidftdtis. 

Fnitex 3-4-pcdalis. FoUa opposita (altero valdb minore), 2-4^ poll, 
louga, 9-22 lin. lata ; venanim costalium axillis glandulis cavis 
pneditis. Cah/x 1 lin. longus, cupulitbrmis, 4-dciitatu9, dcntibus 
longiusciUis triangulari-subulatis patentibus, sinubus inter dentes 
latis rotundatis. Fedicelli semilineam longi. Ovarium biloculare ; 
loculis iiniovulatis, ovula e basi dissepiraenti adscendentia. Bacca 
ovalis, dentibus calycinis coronata, hnvis, caerulca, fudidissima, 
abortu nionosperma, semine globoso, raro dispenna, et turn semiuibus 
dorso coiivcxis facie plaiiis ; testa reticulato-venosa, Crustacea. Bm- 
bryo in albuininis cornci parte inferiorc positus, rectus ; cotyledonibus 
Ibliaceis parvis ovalibus ; radicula infera, longa, albumine dimidio 
brevior, basim versus incrassata, fere conica, discoideo>truncata. — 
Crescit in montibus Syhadree, prope Chorla Ghaut, lat. 16° 30'. 

Nat. Ord. MALPlGHIACEiE. 

Aspidopteris. 

A. Canartnm ; foliis late lanceolatis acuminatis coriaceis glaberrimis, 
Jloribus axillaribus simpliciter racemous^ racmiis soUtariis poUicarihus, 
pediccllis paulo supra basim bibractcolatis, ovarii valleculis inter 
alas pilis rutis villosis, samaris ala orbiculari emarginata veuoso- 
reticulata prieditis, dorso ala minore semiovata cristatis. 

Rami glabri. Folia 2|-3 poll, longa, 14-15 lin. lata, basi rotund ata, 
adulta glaberrima, epunctulata, juniora utrinque pilis anguste fusi- 
formibus medio affixis rutis conspersa. Rachis rufo-villosus, petiolum 
bilincarem vix superans ; pedicelli longi, graciles, glabri. Calycis 
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lacinim ovatco, obtusse, dorso rufo-villosse, marginibus glabrae, semi- 
lineam long® ; petala oblonga, obtusa, calyce 4-plo longiora. 
Frucius alcB orbiculares, scarios®, diametro sesquipollicarcs.-^rCrescit 
in Canara; fl. et fr. Februario. 

Nat. Ord. EUPHOEBIACEiE. 

Glochidion. 

G. tomentosum ; ramis flexuosis, foliis breve (2 liti.) petiolatis rotiiii- 
datis ovatis vel ellipticis aeutis supra sparse subtus densiiis tomen- 
tosis 2-4 poll, loiigis I ^-2 poll, latis, floribus axillaribus lasciculatis, 
inasculis paiicis. 

Frutex 3-4-pe(lalis, strictiis, basi nudus, apicem versus parum ramosus. 
Terigouii mascuU fpliola 6, carnosa, Kquilonga, recurva, 3 exteriora 
rotundata, duplo latiora, dorso pubescentia, interiora ovata, glabra ; 
pedicelli pilosi, 4-5 lin. longi ; anther® ut in genenj. Ferhjonii 
fmninei foliola 4, biserialia, irregularia, apiee dciiiata v. lucerata. 
OvariuTti spluericum, ^sulcatum. Styli 5 in uniiin coaliti. Stigmata 5, 
simplicia; omrium 5*loculare, loculi 2 ovulati. FedicelU 2 lin. 
longi. — Crcscitiii Canara ; fl. Feb., fr. Aprili. 

Nat. Ord. ACANTIlACExE. 

Nomaphila. 

N. pinnatifida tota glanduloso-pubescens, foliis petiolatis profunde 
pinnatifidis, floribus in foliorum axilUs oj)positis solitariis sessilibus 
et internodiis supremis abbreviatis capitato-congestis, calycis laciniis 
linearibus obtusis. 

Caulis obtuse tetragonus, ad nddos tumidus. Folia lineari-lanceolata, 
3 poll, longa, poll, lata, pinnntisecta, segmentis ()-8-jugis lineari- 
oblongis obtusis serrulatis. Bractece Jlorales oblong®, foliace®, 
ciliat®, glaridulos®, calycem a^quantes. Calyx 2-2-^ lin. longus. 
Coroll(B (5 lin,) palatum bullatum. puberulus, stigma latcrale. 

— Ilerha tcncra, 1-2-pedalis. — Crescit in ripis fluminum Concani 
australioris ; fi, Jaimario et Martio. 

Nat. Ord. SCEOPHULAEINEiE. 

Torenia. 

T. hicolor ; caule repente radicante, foliis petiolatis triangularibus basi 
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vix oorclatiB crenato-serratis, pagina supeiiore parce pilosula, calyce 
lineari incurvo basitn versus attenuato aequaliter 6-costato, labio 
superiore 3-dciiticulato, inferiore bidentato, corolla calyce duplo 
loiigiore, lilamentorum anticorum dentibua filiformibus fere lineam 
loiigis, capsula calyce inclusa lineari. 

Flores axillares, bini vel tend, pedunculati ; peduiiculi floriferi 6-7 lin., 
friictiferi 9-10 lin. longi. Corolla uiicialis tubus curvatus, basi valde 
atteriuatus, ultra calycem iuflatus. Labium superius rotundatum, 
integrum, cum tubo intense violacetm, inferius 3-fidum, laciniis 
rotundatis, albis, Feiiohis 4-6 lin. longus, lamina 8-10 lin. — Crescit 
prope Vingorla ; 11. Julio. 

A really beautiful s])ccies, and well worthy of cultivation. The 
corolla is shaped something like jlujhietia Jndica, and is more 
fleshy than in 7’ Asiatica and 1\ cordifolla^ both of which are indigenous 
in this ])art of India. I failed in getting ripe seeds of this plant for 
Kew Garden last year, but hope to be more fortunate this season, 

{To he co?ifinued.) * 


Decades of Fungi; by the Rev. M. J. Berkeley, M.A., F.L.S. 

Decades XXXII., XXXIII. 

{Continued from p. 21.) 

Bikkim-Himalayan Fnnyi collected by Dr, Hooker. 

311. Agaricus (Psathyrclla) dhcolor, n. s. ; pileo hemisphaerico 
primitus vitellino dein expanse versus marginera purpurascente ; stipite 
flexuoso fistuloso versicolore ; lamellis latis griseo-purpureis sece- 
dentibus. Hook, fil., No. 137, cum ic. 

Hab. On the ground and on dead timber. Daijeeling, 7,500 feet. 
October. Abundant. 

Inodorous, tufted, tender, brittle, delicate. Pileus 1-1^ ingh broad, 
at first hemispherical, yellow, then expanded, gradually changing, with 
the exception of the centre, to greyish-purple, dry, smooth, membra- 
naceous. Stem flexuous, 3-4 inches high, 1-1| line thick, shaded 
with pink and yellow, fistnlose. Gills rather broad, ventricose, round e * 
behind, separating from tlie stem, greyish-purple. 
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Allied to A, atomatus and A. vinosus. Cord., but remarkable for its 
brighter colours. The gills are always visible below the pileus, in 
consequence of their projecting beyond the edge. 

We have gi ven figures at Tab. TIL of A. triplicaUis, A. BroomeiamSy 
A.verrucariiiSy described in the volume for 18B0. 

♦ Coprmus comatuSy Fr. Epic., p. 242. Hook, fil.. No. 51, cum ic. 

Hab. On grassy earth. Darjeeling. Abundant in one spot only. 
May to October. 

The figure, at first sight, indicates a new species, distinguished by 
its aniiulato-vaginate stem ; but on examining the specimens, it is clear 
that tlie ring is frequently fVee, exactly as in A. comatus. The stem has 
a cottony web in the cavity, precisely as in that species, nor can 1 point 
out a single distinctive character. I have this species from Bombay, 
collected by the late Mr. J. D. Campbell. 

312. C. Hookeriy n. s. ; pileo ex ovato cainpanulato glabro striato; 
stipite subaequali fistuloso candido exaniiulato ; lamellis confertissimis 
latis umbrino-purpureis affixis. Hook, til.. No. 101, cum ic. 

JIab. In grassy places. Jiilapahar, 7,500 feet. July, August. 
Rare. 

Inodorous, brittle,* very tender, cmspitosc. Pileus 2^-3 inches 
across, and about ns much high ; at first broadly ovate, then campa- 
nulatc, smooth, dry, almost shining, striate, livid brown, becoming 
purple-brown in age ; flesh thin, of the same colour as the pileus. 
Stem 8-5 inches high, \ an inch or more thick, hollow, but with the 
walls thick, pure white, not having the slightest trace of a ring. Gills 
extremely close, broad, purple-brown, with an umber tinge, affixed, 
suberenate. Spores oblong, elliptic, with one side much less curved. 

This fine species has much the habit of C. atramentarius and 
C. deliquescens, from the former of which it differs in the smooth, 
almost shining pileus, and the total want of a ring ; from the latter 
in its different form when young, and broad gills. The spores are 
more elongated than is usual in the genus. 

313. JJ. vellereuSy n. s. ; pileo ovato subcarnoso striato fulvo vellere 
flocculoso-squamoso secedente prmdito ; stipite e basi subbulboso 
attenuato cavo; lamellis lanceolatis primitus albis latiusculis liberis. 
Hook, fil., No. 115*, cum ic. 

Hab. On dead wood and earth, as on the mossy edges of Mr. 
Hodgson’s verandah, Daijeeling. August, September. Common. 
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Inodorous, brittle, tender. Pileus 1 inch or more across, inch 

high, ovate, obtuse, tawny, slightly striate, clothed with a flocculent, 
squamulose, white fleece, which peels off from the margin towards the 
apex, rather fleshy ; flesh red. Stem 3 inches high, ^ thick, somewhat 
bulbous below, attenuated upwards, hollow, white. Gills lanceolate, 
crowded, rather broad, free. 

This species has exactly the habit of C. domesticus, but the flesh is 
thicker and the pileus less striate, its nearest affinity being with C. ex- 
tinctorius^ from which it differs in its ovate pileus and rooting stem. 

314. Pdxillua chrysites, n. s, ; totus aureus, pileo infundibuliformi 
molli glabro subvirgato, raargine striato ; stipite fistnloso ; annulo 
demum caduco ; lamellis dccurrentibus veriosis. Hook, fil.. No. 47, 
cum ic, 

ITab. On dead wood. Darjeeling, 7,500 feet. June. Abundant. 

Suberespitose. Pileus infundibuliform, 2 inches or more across, 
smooth, with a few virgatc filaments, very soft and moist, fleshy ; 
margin striate. Stem 2 inches high, -y an inch thick, smooth, nearly 
equal, fistulose. lling rather broad, deflexed, at length falling. Gills 
moderately broad, venose, decurrent. Spores ochraceo-fulvous, rather 
small. The whole plant is of a uniform golden yellow, which changes 
in drying to umber. 

A very curious and interesting species, differing from everything 
with which I am acquainted. 

315. P. sulphureus, n. s. ; sulphureus; pileo cum lamellis obconico 
piano flocculoso-squamoso carnoso ; stipite dcorsum attenuato solido ; 
lamellis latis ventricosis adnato-decurrentibus. Hook, fil., No. 119, 
cum ic. 

Hab. On dead wood and on the ground. Darjeeling, 7,600 feet, 
September. Common. 

Inodorous, sulphur-coloured. Pileus l|-2 inches across, plane, 
obconical when taken with the gills, sometimes slightly depressed, 
clothed with little flocculent scales, fleshy. Stem about 2 inches high, 
thiek, attenuated below, strongly dilated above, and confluent with 
the pileus. Gills very broad, distant, rather ventricose, thick, waved, 
adnate, decurrent. Spores elongated, oblong, yellow-olive. 

A very interesting species, remarkable for its narrow elongated 
spores, like those of a Boletus. 

316. P.pinguiSy Hook, fil.; pileo depresso demum infundibuliformi 

VOL. III. G 
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luride sulplmreo flocculento subcarnoso ; stipite brevi subeequali con- 
colore ; lamellis sulphureis adnato-decuxrentibus. Hook, fil.. No. 60, 
cum ic. 

Hab. On earth and mossy banks. Darjeeling, 7,500 feet. June. 

Inodorous, soft, brittle. Pileus 2 inches broad, at first convex and 
depressed, then infundibuliform, subcaniose, of a lurid sulphur-yellow, 
dry, flocculent. Stem about 1 inch high, -J- of an inch thick, solid, 
nearly equal, obtuse, of the same colour as the pileus. Gills moderately 
broad, sulphur-coloured, adnato-decurrent, interstices and sides venose. 
Spores elongated, oblong. 

Nearly allied to F. %ulp7mreus^ but more clumsy in form, more dingy 
in colour, with a highly depressed pileus and far narrower gills. 

* Rmsula furcata^ Pr. Ep. p. 352. Hook, fil.. No. 36, cum ic. 

Hab. On clay banks. May. Sinchul, 8,500 feet. 

Substance firm. Stem and gills snow-white ; the former obtuse, 
below solid or irregularly liollow. 

317. grossa, n. s. ; pileo cyathiformi viscoso maculato-sqimmoso, 
margine rugoso involute ; stipite crasso obeso submquali ; lamellis 
decurrentibus antice latioribus integris. 

Hab. Darjeeling, 

Pileus 4 inches across, cup-shaped, viscid, spotted with innate darker 
scales ; margin n&rrowly involute, rather rugged. Stem about 3 inches 
high, f of an inch thick, nearly equal, obtuse. Gills decurrent, broader 
in front, entire. 

Well characterized by its viscid, spotted pileus and coarse habit. 
Dr. Hooker compares it with Ag. verrucarim, Berk. The gills arc 
yellowish when dry, but I cannot ascertain the colour of the spores. 

318. R, cinmbarim, Hook, fil.; pileo carnoso rigido e corivexo de- 
press© sicco opaco, margine substriato ; stipite demum subcavo duro 
rubro flavoque ; lamellis candidis antice latiusculis postice rotundatis. 
Hook, fil.. No. 65, cum ic. 

Hab. On clay banks. Daijeeling, 7,500 feet. June. Very rare. 

Inodorous. Substance firm, between fleshy and corky. Pileus 3 
inches broad, at first convex, then strongly depressed, dry, opake, 
deep vermilion, sometimes shaded with yellow, by no means polished, 
fleshy but striate at the extreme margin. Flesh tinged with red 
beneath the cuticle. Stem 2 inches or more high, obtuse, nearly equal, 
firm, at first solid, at length presenting several cavities, vermilion or 
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yellow. Gills snow-white, broader in front, but not remarkably so, 
attenuated behind and rounded ; interstices reticulated, obscurely if at 
all forked. 

A splendid species, differing from R. rubra in its opake pileus, stri- 
ated margin, and gills not so decidedly broader in front or projecting 
beyond the margin. 

* R. lepida, Fr. Ep. p. 355. Hook, fil., No. 5 (pro parte). 

Hab. On clay banks. Darjeeling, 8,000 feet. April to July. Scarce. 

Firm and almost coriaceous. Pileus dry. Margin quite free from 
striae. Gills pure white. 

Dr. Hooker, in his notes, compares it with Agaricus mmcariua. As 
no remark was made as to the circumstance whether it is mild or 
acrid, it is impossible to say decidedly whether this is R. rubra or R. le- 
pula, but I am inclined to think that it is the latter species. 

* R. emetica, Fr. Ep. p. 357. 

Hab. On clay banks. Darjeeling. 

Pileus viscid. Texture of stem and pileus loose and spongy. 
Found with Rmsula rubra. 

Another species, wliich J cannot determine, occurred on banks at 
Sinchul. 

319. Marasmius iridescens, n. s. ; pileo campanulato subumbilicato 
sicco polychroo ; stipite sursum attenuato cavo ; lamellis angustissimis 
concoloribus. Hook, fd., No. 41, cum ic. 

IIab. On mossy banks. Sinchul, 8,000 feet. May. Extremely rare. 

Inodorous, singularly beautiful, Pileus 1-^ inch broad, campanu- 
late, slightly umbiheate, dry, smooth, slightly fleshy, not striated, 
variegated with yellow, gi*cy, 'and pink. Stem 2^ inches high, 2 lines 
or more thick, incrassated below, smooth, hollow, composed of fibres 
coloured like the pileus. Gills very narrow, rather thick and obtuse, 
shaded with red and blue, yellow towards to the extremity, free, 
reddish-brown when dry. 

This exquisite fungus, which appears rather to be a Marasrniua than 
an Agaric, combines somewhat the characters of Fries’s two first 
sections, without agreeing absolutely with either. The edge of the 
gills is slightly obtuse, and the whole aspect of the hymenium, when 
dry, is very much like that of M. peronatus. I know of nothing 
very closely resembling it. Its colours are as various as those of 
A. Ilarmoge. 
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♦ M. erythropus, Fr. Ep. p. 878. 

Hab. On the ground. Dai^jeeling. 

There are no notes or drawings of this species, but the specimens 
«agree with British individuals. They are much tufted. 

320. M. consociuSy n. s. ; gregarius, insititius, totus albus ; pileo 
convexo scabro, margine glabrescente ; stipite subtecpiali furfuraceo ; 
lainellis angustis venosis adnexis, interstitiis reticulatis. Hook, fil., 
No. 4, cum ic. 

Hab. On dead twigs. Daijeeling, 8,000 feet. 

White, inodorous. Pilous gregarious, but not fasciculate, forcing 
up the cuticle of the twigs on which it grows, 1 inch across, convex, 
coriaceous, speckled in the centre with minute scabrous points ; mar- 
gin smooth. Stem 1 inch or more high, 1-2 lines thick, clothed with 
furfuraceous scales, especially at the base. Gills naiTOW, more or less 
venose, with reticulated interstices, attenuated behind, adnexed. 

Eesembliiig in habit M. ramealiSy but very much larger, and dif- 
fering in the nature of its gills, pileus, and stem. 

321. M. caperatuSy Berk. ; albus ; pileo inembranaceo plicato ; stipite 
brevissimo furfuraceo fuscescente; lainellis latis adnatis; interstitiis 
venoso-plicatis. Hook, fil.. No. 15, cumic. 

Hab. On twigs of live and dead bushes. Tonglo, 10,000 feet. 
Abundant. The characteristic fungus of that region in the month 
of May. 

Snow-white, very delicate, inodorous. Pileus 1-1^ inch or more 
broad, convex, sometimes galeate, membranaceous, plicate and corru- 
gated, smooth. Stem very short, furfuraceous, at length brownish, 
sometimes obsolete. Gills distant, broad, aduate ; interstices strongly 
plicate and venose. 

A species very much resembling this, but having a longer stem, was 
abundant on wood from the tropics, in a stove at the Iloyal Botanic 
Gardens, Kew, two years since. The pileus is soon reflected, resembling 
in this respect some of the small Pleuroti, It is a very beautiful fungus. 

* Leniiniis Lecomtei, Fr. Ep. p. 388. Hook, fil.. No. 13, cum ic. 

Hab. On wood. Tonglo, 6-8,000 feet. Abundant. May, June. 

322. L. HookerianuSy n. s. ; pileo infundibuliformi, tenui, strigoso- 
setoso cinnamoineo-gilvo ; stipite irregulari subrudi strigoso-velutino 
obscuriore ; lamellis augusiissimis dccurreiitibus pallide luteis. Hook, 
fil., No. 16, cum ic. 
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Hab. On dead wood. Darjeeling, 0-9,000 feet. Abundant. 
May to July. 

Pileus infundibuliform, 2-3 indies across, marked with two or three 
impressed zones when dry, clothed with cinnamon-coloured strigose 
bristles, which at length become tawny. Stem 1^-2 inches high, \ an 
inch thick, rather irregular, swollen at the spongy base, subcinereous 
when fresh, of a dull tawny when dry, strigose-velvety below, more 
finely velvety above, especially at the termination of the gills, wliich 
become smooth abruptly. Gills pale yellow, very narrow, entire, dc- 
current, not by any means thick or obtuse. 

This species difl'ers from L. Lecomtei and L. drigoma in its narrow 
gills, ill this point agreeing with Z. velutinua and L. setiger^ Lev., but 
the coat is coarser than in the former, and not formed of two kinds of 
setie as in the latter. 'Tlic gills are also more delicate than in either. 
It is not so graceful a fungus as Z. velulinus^ and, unlike Z. Lecomtei, 
has no tendency to be cxcentric. 

323. Ij. coadunaius, Hook. hi. ; cmspitosiis ; pileo infundibulifonni 
sicco tenui albo opaco glabro; stipitibus basi coaduimtis furfuraceis 
mqualibus cavis ; laincllis angustis teiiuibus utrinque attenuatis de- 
ciirrentibus. Hook. 111., No. 08, cum ic. 

Hab. On dead wood. Daijceling, 7,500 feet. June, July. Frequent. 

Inodorous, rather delicate, soft when young, leathery when old, 
densely tufted. Pileus 2^-4 inches across, infundibuliform, smooth, 
thin, opake-white, especially when dry. Stems united at the base, 
e(|ual, 1-2-^ inches high, | of an inch thick, tinged with rufous, 
hollow. Gills narrow, pale, attenuated at either end, thin, strongly 
decurrent. 

This species resembles Z. leucochrom, and Z. cladopua, Lev., agreeing 
with the former in its opake appearance, and with the latter in its 
branched stem; but it is a larger species than either, and, though 
closely connected, distinct, differing from the former in its stem, from 
the latter in its milky-white pileus. Fortunately, I have authentic 
specimens of both species. As Lcveille’s two Lentlni have been seen 
only when dry, it is impossible to say whether they have a hollow 
stem, as in the present case. 

324. Z. hepaiicus, n. s. ; pileo convexo-explanato udo glabro hepa- 
tico; stipite brevi acquali solido obscuro intus substantiaque pilci 
pallidc rubro ; lamellis confertis integris posticc rolundatis albis de- 
mum hie illic incarnatis. Hook, fil., No. 53, cum ic. 
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Hab. On trunks of trees. Daijeeling, 7,500 feet. June, July. 

Inodorous. Pileus 3 inches across, convex, at length more or less 
expanded, smooth, moist, but not viscid, of a reddish liver-brown, 
sometimes slightly zoned. Substance thick, rather tough and leathery, 
pale red. Stem inch high, of an* inch thick, hard, solid, 

nearly equal, blunt, of a browner tint than the pileus. Gills much 
crowded, moderately broad, commencing beyond the margin, entire, 
rounded behind, white or shaded with pink. 

The pileus is sometimes excentric, with an ascending stem, some- 
times quite regular. Its general habit indicates the division IHeurotm 
of the Agarics, but its tough leathery substance Lentinus. Its colours 
remind one of Lentinus resinaceus, Trog, and the regular individuals 
resemble at first sight Lactarius subdulcia, 

32B* L. subdulds, n. s. ; albus ; pileo imbricato multiplici-lobato 
estriato glabro, margine incurvo ; stlpitc spurio vel obsolete ; lamellis 
latiusculis subdistantibus. Hook, fil.. No. 25, cum ic. 

Hab. On dead wood. Darjeeling, 7-8,000 feet. May. I have 
what I believe to be tlie same species, but in a bad state, from Ceylon. 

White, imbricated, subfiabelliform, variously lobed. Pileus 3 inches 
broad, smooth, not striated, somewhat depressed behind ; margin in- 
curved ; substance thin, but tough. Stem obsolete, or consisting of 
a short, thick, irregidar, horizontal projection from the vertex. Gills 
rather distant, broadish, slightly rounded behind ; edge entire, occa- 
sionally the gills are somewhat decurrent. 

Pries makes the difference between Panus and Jjentinm to consist 
in the respectively unequal and entire, or equal and toothed gills. 
This character is, however, by no means constant ; Lentinus DjamoVy 
to which tliis species is nearly allied, several of Lcvcille’s species, not 
to mention the whole section Scleroma, have gills as entire as in any 
Panus, The present is a very pretty species, distinguished from 
L, Djamor by its highly lobed pileus and involute margin. It has 
a faint, rather sweet odour, from which I have taken its name. 

326. Panus monticola, n. s. ; solitarius ; pileo depresso lobato tenui 
sicco glabro pallido ; stipite erecto elongato centrali solido velutino ; 
lamellis angustis integris descendentibus. 

Hab« On the ground, probably attached to wood. Tonglo. 

Solitary. Pileus 2-3 inches broad, pallid, thin, smooth, lobes de- 
pressed or subinfundibuliform. Stem 2 inches or more high, very 
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variable in thickness, sometimes very slender, solid, minutely velvety. 
Gills narrow, pallid, descending, but not ending abruptly or al- 
together. 

A pretty species, resembling some states of Pmm toruloBm^ but 
solitary, more graceful in habit, and entirely destitute of the violet or 
lilac tinge which is more or less conspicuous in that species. It is 
difficult to draw up very distinctive characters, but there is every 
reason to believe that the two species are distinct. 

* P. conckatus, Er. Ep. p. 398. 

II AB. Darjeeling. 

* Schizophyllum comynune^ Er. Ep. p. 403. 

IIab. On dead wood. Darjeeling, 7,000 feet. 

327. Xerolus cantharelloulefi, n. s. ; pileo subinfiindibulifonni fuli- 
ginco subtiliter fasciculato-tomcntoso ; stipite gracili obscuro gla- 
briusculo; laraellis ochraceis dichotomis angustissimis obtusiusculis 
decurrentibus. 

Hab. On dead wood. Jillapahar. June. 

Pileus inch broad, subinfundibuliform, fuliginous, clothed with 
minute fasciculate down ^ margin involute. Stem 2^ inches high, 2 
lines thick, darker than the pileus, nearly smooth, rooting slightly at 
the base, and attached to particles of decayed wood by a few flocci. 
Gills ochraceous, extremely narrow, dichotomous, rather obtuse, dc- 
current, grooved towards the base. Spores white, ovate. 

This curious species bears some resemblance to Cantliarellm auran- 
tiams. The gills are grooved as in Trogia^ in consequence of the lines 
of division being carried backward along the edge of the gills from the 
point of bifurcation. 

* Leyizites repanda, Er. Ep. p. 404. Hook, fil.. No. 14, cum ic. 

Hab. Hot valleys, on trunks of dead trees, abundant, perennial, 

2,000-5,000 feet. 

The margin in fresh specimens, as figured by Dr. Hooker, is of a 
deep cinereous tint. 

* X. betulina, Er. Ep. p. 405. Hook, fil., No. 29, cum ic. 

Hab. Dead timber. Darjeeling, 3,000 feet. Perennial. 

328. L. rugulosa, n. s. ; pileo sessili subflabclliformi postice crassi- 
usculo antice acutissimo radiato-rugoso subzonato albido-fuscescente ; 
poris mediis, dissepimentis tenuibus subalutaceis demum lamelli- 
formibus. 
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Hab. On trunks of trees. Daijeeling. 

Pilei 8 inches long, 2^ broad, sessile, laterally connate, subilabelli- 
form, sometimes lobed, thick behind, very acute in front, slightly zoned, 
rough with radiating wrinkles, smooth, somewhat shining, whitish, 
changing in parts to brownish. Hymenium pale tan-coloured ; pores 
behind entire, in front much elongated, their dissepiments thin, la- 
melliform. 

A very pretty species, with somewhat the habit of Lenzites applanata^ 
but altogether more delicate, and, indeed, less faithfully exhibiting, the 
type of the genus. 

329. Boletm Emodensis, n. s. ; pileo primitus ovato-globoso, volva 
iiniversali demuiri deorsum circiimscissa et apicem stipitis vaginante ob- 
tecto ; seniori expanSo hemisphaerico dense squamoso tomentoso ruber- 
rimo, margine appendiculato ; stipite elongate flexuoso mquali e mycelio 
spongioso eiiato ; poris flavis amplis liberis ; came Icviter ca3rulescente. 
Hook. fiL, No. 100, cum ic. 

Hab. On the ground. Dageeling, 7,500 feet. July and August. 
Common. 

Mycelium thick, spongy, reddish-brown. PHeus at first ovato-glo- 
bosc, covered entirely, as well as the stem, with the universal volva. 
This bursts regularly below as the stem elongates, and forms at its apex 
a close sheath. The pileus soon becomes hemispherical, and at length 
expanded and several inches broad, retaining the volva in large coria- 
ceous shreds at its edge. Its surface is dry, of a vivid strawben*y-red, 
and densely clothed with downy scales. Stem 6 inches or more high, 
1 inch or more thick, nearly equal, flexuous, rather rough and tomen- 
tose, red, like the pileus, but paler, yellow above, within reddish-brown 
at the base, above white or pinkish, slightly changing to blue when 
cut. Inodorous. Pores rounded behind, ample, yellow within and 
without. Spores fusiform, ochraceous-yellovv. 

One of the most splendid of the Himalayan fungi, and the pride of 
its genus. It is perhaps most nearly allied to B. chrysenteron^ but its 
very peculiar volva, not forming a ring round the stem, but perfectly 
free, its spongy mycelium, and brilliant scaly pileus separate it from all 
known species. 

Tab. III. B. EmodemiSy nat. size, in difl:erent stages of growth. 

330. ' B. usialis, n. s. ; pUeo convexo fuligineo-atropurpureo tomen- 
toso ; stipite submquali obeso rugoso-reticulato nigrescente ; poris ad- 
imiis ochraceis. Hook. fiL, No. 122, cum ic. 
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Hab. On rotten trunks of trees. Darjeeling, 7,500 feet. Septem- 
ber, Eare. 

Pileus 2-3 iuclifiS or more across, convex, of a sooty purple-black, 
ilry, closely tomentose ; margin at first involute. Stem 3 inelies higli, 
1 inch or more tliick, nearly equal, very coarsely reticulated, darker 
than the pileus ; substance white, but dark at the base and towards the 
margin, as also at its junction with tlie pileus. Pores ochraccous within 
and without, adnato-dccurrcnt. Spores fusiform. 

A highly curious species, remarkable for its habit, dingy colour, and 
coarsely reticulate stem. Its affinities are very obscure. 


Catalogue of Ciivptooamic Plants collected by Professor W. 

Jameson in ike xncinUy of Qjiilo ; by William Mitt'en. 

In preparing for distribution the very valuable collections of Dr. 
Jameson considerable delay has unavoidably occurred, for 1 have been 
^vnxious to obtain as correet an idea as possible of all the species de- 
scribed by the lute Dr. Taylor; and the great facilities I have had of 
examining l)oth the specimens in his herbarium before it left England, 
nud al‘Uu'wards tlie ILepatiecp in Sir W. J. Hooker’s herbarium, most 
of which had liecn through the hands of Dr. Taylor, made me reluctant 
to close iny labours before I liad gone over all the species which he 
had named and described. And 1 must here observe, that iu the in- 
stances in which 1 have dilFercd from his decisions, I beg to bear 
testimony to his great aeuieiiess in appreciating minute differences ,• 
but the rocks -iipou which tlie greater portion of his s])eeics will even- 
tually be lost are want of coiujuirison with specimens already in his 
iiorbarium, and of reference to the works of otlier observers. On the 
last account, however, something must be allowed, as he was, by his 
residence in the south-west of Ireland, cut ofi' from the opportunity of 
consulting many of tlie rarer or more costly works of continental 
botanists ; indeed, Dr. Taylor appears to have trusted far too much to 
his memory. 

Several sets of these collections having been examined by Mr. 
Wilson before the remainder came into my hands, 1 applied to him for 
a list of the species he had found in them, which he immediately 
supplied me with ; and as none of the sets corresponded in all parti- 
culars, 1 have adopted the imiiibers used in liis list, as far as possible, 

VOL. in. II 
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for tlie sake of uniformity ;■ — and, in all cases wherein I have come to 
a different conclusion, I have done so with the greatest deference to 
his experience, so much greater than my own : I also wish it to be dis- 
tinctly understood, that I am alone responsible for all the errors or 
oversiglits that may be found in the descriptions of the species to which 
Mr. Wilson’s authority is attached, the names for which I have taken 
as they stood in the list with whicli he obligingly supplied me. 

The species in these collections have no special localities assigned 
to them, with few exceptions; but they may be understood to be from 
the vicinity of Quito, and the neighbouring volcanic mountain Pichin- 
eha, localities whicli appear to be most prolific in ; and 

I perfectly agree with Dr. Taylor in saying, that Professor Jameson is 
^“justly entitled to the gratitude of Bryologists for the troidile he has 
taken to send so many interesting and valuable specimens for tlieir 
admiration.” 

1. llarrisonia secunda, var. cirrltifolla. — llcdwigia sceuiida, Jlook. 

Muse. ExoL vol. ii. p. 3. t. 46. Braunia cirrhifolia, WiU. MS^. 

3. Polytriohum AntUlarum, Ttich. Brid. vol. ii. p. 138 ct 747. 
h. Polytrichum commune^ Ijiun. var.? 

A few barren stems of this moss have been sent mixed with the 
preceding, and may, perhaps, belong to 1\ commune. 

3. Poly trichum poh/Heturu^ Hook, ct Arnott. — P. Jamesoui, Tayl. Lond. 

Journ. Boi. 1848, p. 188. 

I have not been able to find any description of this species, but 
it was so named in Hbm, Taylor and in Mr. Wilson’s list, it is 
probal)ly F. oUgodus, Kunze, and agrees in habit with F. pcrich/Etudey 
Mont., and F. Sbnense, Bruch, et Sch. : but diflcrs from both in its 
long cylindrical capsules. P. Janmoniy Tayl., is certainly the same 
species. 

4. Barbula Qidloemis, Tayl. Lond. Journ. Bot. 1847, p. 332. 

This species comes near to P. inermis, Mont., judging from the 
figure of that species in Bryol. Europ. ; the peristome is free two-thirds 
only, and not to the base, as described by Dr. Taylor. 

5. Barlnda denticuhta, Wils. in scheduhi; dioica, emspitosa humilis 

subsimplex, foliis remotis spathulatis acuminatis, costa in mucro- 
nem brevem excurrente, marginc e medio ad apicem denticulate, 
textura teuera molli, basi c cellulis clongatis laxis maxiine pellu- 
cidis superne minoribus, chlorophyllo fere nuUo, theca in pedun- 
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eulo longo rubro torto cylindrica fusca, opcrculo oblique longo 
conico capsulam dimidiam lequante, anuulo simplici persisteiite, 
peristoinio fere ad medium tul)ulo 80 aurantiaco. 

This pretty species comes nearest to B. ciiueifoliaj but dilters iu its 
denticulate and more pellucid leaves, the areolation of wliieli is more 
lax than in any other species of this section of Barhula that I have seen. 

Streptopogon, Wila. in llil. Cahjptra mitriformis, supernc scabra ; 
peristomium simplex, ciliiformc ; cilia 32, requidistantia, in ciliola 
duo posticc lissa, hevia, in spiram unam dextrorsum contorta, basi 
in mcmbranaMi angustarn coadunata; ctlhdce opercuU contortae, 
(). B. erylhrodonim^ Wils. Tortula erytlivodonta, Tayl, Land. Journ. 
Bot. 1846, p. 50. Barbula ervthrodonta, JFils. 1. c. vol. v. tab. xv^ 

In its mitriform, scabrous calyplra, this curious moss resembles 
some species of Taylor la, but the peristome is that of Barhula^ to 
which genus it is closely allied. 

7. Barbula elonyata, AVils. in schedula; dioica, elongata parce dicho- 

tomc ramosa viridis dein rufescens, foliis eaulinis siccitatc tortis 
mach'faeiis paiulis e basi crccta elongatis dense reticulatis lan- 
ecolatis aeuminatis a])ice obtusiusculis, nervo excurrente, margine 
rellcxo, apiceni versus ina'qiialiter repando-serrulato, e ccllulis 
minutis fere Ifevibus ehloropliyllosis arcolatis, perichmtialibus 
ercctis longioribus c basi convoluta flavida, theca iu pcdunculo 
longo rubro cylindrica elongata curvula, opcrculo subulato, peri- 
stomio in membranam brcviusculam circiter bis contorto. 

Flos masculus terminalis innovatione axillaris ; autherkUa et paraphyses 
niimerosa. 

This fine species is remarkable for the length of its setre, and long 
cylindrical capsules. The peristome is combined for about one-third 
of its length. 

b. Idem. Beta; younger. 

8. Barbula aculeata, AVils. in schedula; dioica? data parce ramosa 

sordide virens inferne rufescens, foliis iinbricuto-patcntibus rc- 
eurvisve lanceolatis loiige aeuminatis apicem versus serratis, 
nervo rubro acumine undulato pallido desinejite, setis breviusculis 
srnpe gerainatis, capsula cylindrica, peristomio basi in membranam 
angustarn breviusculam unito. 

The specimens of this noble species are few and imperfect. I t appears 
to be about tour inches high, and the leaves large in proportion ; those 
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at the summits of the stems are of a dull green, the lower ones fer- 
ruginous, the set 0 B are often several from the same perichsetium, and 
short for the size of the moss ; the peristome is short, and pale, com- 
billed for about one-eighth part of its length. 

The nearest allies to this species are B. rohusia and B. serrulala, 
but it is very distinct from any species with which I am acquainted. 

9. Barbula/myi7i«, Tayl. Lond. Journ. Eot. 1847, p. 333. 

10. Grimmia ovataj Web. et Mohr. 

11. Bliudia ncuta, Br. ct Sch. ; a state in which the setse are more or 

less curved, 

12. Fissidens Wils, in schedula ; dioicus, humilis subsirn- 

plcx, foliis circiter S-jugis erecto-patentibus marginatis apice 

^ acimiinatis recurvis, lamina f producta dorsali basi angusiata, 
areolis e cellulis minutissimis viridibus et obscurie, theca crecta vel 
paululum inclinata ovali, operculo credo conico subulato, calyptra 
latere hssa. 

1 give the above short character, althougli 1 liave groat I'eason to 
suppose this moss to be the same as F, Ceylonemls, Dozy ct Molkl). 
1 have specimens corresponding very nearly from the Neelgherrios. 
This species appears to difller most from its allies, by the acuminate 
upper portion of the lamina and the minute opakc cells. 

Fissidens turhinatm, Tayl. Lond. Journ. Bot. 1848, p. 190, is 
F.jlabellatus, llsch. in FI. Brasil, t. 2. 

13. Dicranuin vaginatmn, Hook. Muse. Exot. t. 141. — D. Jamesoni, 

Tayl. Lond. Journ. Bot. 1847, p. 332. 

14. Dicranuin areodictyon^ C. Muller, Synops. Muse. Frond, p. .394. — 

Campylopus nitidus, WiU. in schedula, 

Agi’ceirig with other species of Campylopus in all respects, excepting 
the calyptra, which is destitute of cilia at the base. 

15. Dicranum br achy phy limn ca\spitosum gracile strictum lutescciis 

inferne fusco-tomentosuin, iimovationibus julaccis, foliis cauliiiis 
siccitate arete appressis remotis laiiceolato-acuminatis summo 
apice parce denticulatis, basi cellulis alaribus valde conspicuis, 
comalibus densioribus sed ejusdem formac, perichaetialibus vagi- 
iiantibus superne serrulatis, thecis solitariis vel pluribus ex eodem 
pericliectio in pedunculos cygneos obovatis gibbosis siccitate 
curvulis, opcrciilo conico sulmlato rubro obliquo, calyptra iim- 
briata, peristomio lit in T). Jlexuoso sed breviore. — Campylopus 
braehyphyllus, JVils. in schedula. 
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The slender stems, with the closely appressed leaves, give this species 
a difl'erent look from its near ally, D. Funkii, C. Muller ; Campylopus 
fragiiis, Bryol. Fur op. The capsule is much curved, and has some re- 
semblance to that of B. heteromallum in form. 

16. Dicranum erectum. Mitten, MSS.; elatum laxe caespitosum dicho- 
tomc ramosum apicc falcatum lutcscens inferne fuscescens, foliis 
cauliiiis secuiidis falcatis c basi lata sensim longissime acuminatis 
capillaceis eoncavis Itevibus, basi cellulis alaribus conspicuis, peri- 
ehaetialibus basi corivolutis, theca in pedunculo flexuoso erccto ob- 
lougo lue.vi, oi)erculo couico subulato, “ calyptra basi firnbriata.” 
— Thysaiiomitrium macrophyllum, Wlls. in sckedula. 

This species is allied to D, uncinatum and D. denudatum, but is a 
lar larger moss ; in size it has some resemblance to a slender state of 
B. inajuit ; the calyptra is not present in any of the specimens 1 have 
seen, but Mr. Wilson informs me that it is fringed at the base. 

17. Pilopogon gracilis, Brid. vol. i. p. 519. Didymodon gracilis, Hook. 

Muse. Exot. t. V, 

I was at first inclined to consider this distinct from P. gracilis, sup- 
posing the capsule to be erect as figured in Muse. Exot., but Mr. Wil- 
son observers that the capsules in the original specimens are not exactly 
as figured. 

18. Idem,. 

b. Dicranum Ircve, C. Muller, Synops. Muse. Frond, p. 409. Cam- 
pylopus Imvis, Tayl. Loud. Journ. Bot. 1846, p. 47. 

19. Leptotrichum crinale. Didymodon crinalis, Tayl. Bond. Journ. 

Bot. 1848, p. 280. 

20. Trichostornum cylhidricimi, C. Muller, Synops. Muse. Frond, 
p. 586. Didymodon calyptratus, Tayl. Loud. Journ. Bot. 1848, 

p. 188. 

21. Barbula Australasia, Hook, et Grev. 

Accords with New Zealand and Tasmanian specimens ; the peri- 
stome of this moss is scarcely at aU twisted when the operculum is first 
removed, but soon becomes slightly so ; the structure of the teeth is 
truly that of Barhula, and very different to that-of Trichostornum. 

22. Trichostornum deusifolium. Mitten, MSS. ; monoicum* dense ems- 

Iiitosum albido-tomentosum luteum inferne fuscescens, foliis pa- 
tcnti-recurvis tortilibus squarrosis late lanceolatis^ nervo sub apicc 
evanido, margine c basi ad medium reflexo, apicein versus serrula- 
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tis, basi e celliJie elongatis aiigustis firmis flavidis superne miiiu- 
tissime rotundatis areolatis minute et densissime papillosis, peri- 
cliEetialibus longissime convolutis, theca in pedunculo flavo torto 
cyliudracca laeviter curvula brunnea, operculo stricto capsulam di- 
midiam adsequante, peristomii dcntibus breviusculis aurantiacis, 
calyptra straminea. 

The densely-set cauline and long convolute pericliaetial leaves give this 
species a very different appearance from its congeners, and, except in 
its being far more robust, it has considerable resemblance to Barb ala 
mlycina. In tlic form of its leaves it comes near to T. luteum, but 
differs in habit and in its longer setae, perichaetia, and capsules. 

23. Ceratodon purpurem^ Brid. 

24. Bunaria calveacens, Schw. 

b. Funaria fuscescens^ Mitten, MSS. ; caespitosum subsimplex, foliis 
oblongis concavis integerrimis, nervo cxcurrente, theca magiia 
valde incurva pyriformi siccitatc hevitcr striata, in pedunculo 
tortili annulato, operculo conico-hemisphmrico, peristoniio intcnio 
c deiitibus brevibus abruptis. 

Closely as this -species resembles jP. hygrometrica in size and general 
habit, it differs in the brown colour of its capsules, which arc but 
slightly plicate when mature, and the imperfect internal peristome. 

Bunaria Jamesoni, Tayl., has, I believe, a clavate, plicate capsule, and 
a normal inner peristome. 

25. Bartramia rufiflora, Hsch. B. elegantula, Tayl. B. minuta, 
ejusdem ; and probably also B. angulata, Tayl. Glyphocarpa 
alpicola, Tayl. 

This appears to be the same species as Gardner’s No. 45, and to 
be correctly referred to B, rujijlora; the synonyms above quoted, I 
believe, all belong to this species : B, minuta and Glyphocarpa alpicola 
are short states, B, angulata and B. elegantula appear to be states 
drawn up amongst other mosses. 

20. Bartramia inoana, Tayl. Bond. Journ. Bot. 1848, p. 189. 

27. Bartramia inter textOt Schimper. 

A better %tate at No. 105. 

28. Bartramia Jamesoni, Tayl. Loud. Journ. Bot. 1847, p. 334. 
B. viridissima, C. Muller. Leucodon bartramioidcs. Hook. Icoyiea 
Plant. Rar.-^'o\. i. t. 71. 

I have not been able to ascertain if C. Muller’s name is the earliest, 
which is probably the case. 
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29. Bartramia longifolia^ Hook. Muse. Exot. t. 68. 

30. Bartramia flavicam. Mitten, MSS. ; hermaphrodita, laxe caespi- 
tosa rainosa, ramis strictis dicliotomis viridibus et flavescentibus, 
foliis caiilinis erccto-patciitibus madcfactis strictis siccitate ap- 
pressis, e basi subquadrata laxa superne dilatata crecta, subito iu 
subulam lanceolatam reflexiusculam minute areolatam chlorophyl- 
losain productis, margine minute serrulato, dorso papillis minutis 
aspero, nervo lato subulam superiorem totam fere occupante, 
periebaitialibus basi latioribus laxius areolatis, theca in pcdim- 
cuJo elongato nibro globosa sulcata microstoma, operculo convexo- 
conioo, peristomio simplici externo. 

I ll size this species resembles B. pomiformis^ but is allied to B. ithy- 
pltylla, B. paienSj and B. robusta, dillering, however, from all in its 
shorter leav(‘s ; from B, patens and B. ithyphjlla it further differs in 
its single peristome, and from B, robnsta^ which is a larger species, in 
the inflorescence as well as peristome : the capsules are orange and tlic 
seta^ red, which, with the yellowish colour of the whole plant, give it 
a very pretty appearance. 

31. Bartramia Loud. Journ. Bot. No. Ixvi. p. 334. 

Glyphocarpa Imvisphiera, Tayl. 1. c. 1846. p. 56, is assuredly the 
same species. 

32. Bartramia iniegrifolla^ Tayl, Lond, Journ. Bot. 1846, p. 55. 

33. Bartramia tomentosa^ Hook. Muse. Exot. t. 19. 

34. Meilichofcria Jamesonl, Tayl, Lond. Journ. Bot. 1847, p. 331. 

35 Meilichofcria longiseta, C. Muller, Synops. Muse. Frond, p. 236. 

36. Bryum Jniso?dj Mitten, MSS. ; dioicum, dense emspitosum, 
caule longissimo gracillimo ramoso inferno radiculis fuscis inter- 
texto, foliis inferioribus ovato-acuminatis evanidinerviis, superiori- 
bus sensim longioribus, comalibus lincari-lanceolatis integerrimis 
nitidis, nervo crasso percurrente e cellulis laxis angustis areolatis, 
theca in pedunculo elongato gracillimo erecta pyriformi membra- 
nacea Imvi primum pallida demum fusca, operculo breviter conico 
concolori, peristomio externo pallido, iiiterno proccssubus per- 
tusis, ciliis nullis. 

Most nearly allied to B. pyrifornie, which it closely resembles in the 
colour of its leaves and capsule : it is also allied to B. Spliagni, Brid., 
judging from the figure of that species in ‘Bryologia Europma.’ 

37. Bryum megalocarpum^ Hook. 
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Not present in any of the sets I have seen, but I saw it in Hb. 
Taylor from Prof. Jameson. 

38. Pryum Taylori^ C. Muller, Synops. Muse. Frond, p. 264. Pra- 

chymenium subrotundum, Tayl. Lond. Journ. Bot, 1846. p. 56. 
Acidodontium subrotundum, HooJe. et Wils. L c. vol. v. t. 16. H. 

39. Bryum sminerve^ C. Muller, Synops. Muse. Frond, p. 264. Bra- 

chymenium seminerve, Tayl. Aeidodontiiim seminei-ve, Hook, et 
Wils. Lond. Journ. Bot. vol. v. t. 16. I. 

This elegant species has perhaps more general resemblance to B. 
crudmn and B. longicollum than to any others, and agrees with tliein 
in having th(^ leaves gradually larger towards the tops of the stems. 

40. Pryum speciosim. Mitten, MSS. Leptotheca speciosa. Hook, et 

Wils. — Hook. leones Plant, Bar. vol.iv. t. 748. Brachymenium 
Jamesoni, Tayl. Lond. Journ. Bot. 1848, p. 252. Weissia Jame- 
soni, Tayl. 1. e. 1847, p. 330. 

A beautiful moss, which has much affinity witli B. Peromnion ’ it is 
perfectly distinct from Leptotheca GaudichaudU, Sehvv., judging from 
the figure of that species. 

41. Bryum sobolifernniy Tayl. Lond. Journ. Bot. 1846. p. 51. 

42. Bryum criniitm^ Mitten, MSS. ; dioicum, dense emspitosum fasci- 

culate ramosuin, foliis cauliuis ovato-oblongis coneavis nervo 
in pilum fle mosum albidum excurrente cuspidatis, porichmtialibiis 
lanceolatis margine reflexo, e cellulis laxis areolatis, thtica in pc- 
clunculo gracili ovato-cylindrica, opcrculo conico brevissimo, pc- 
ristomio B. Hornschuc/dani. 

Although this species has many points of resemblance to B. llorn- 
schuchianmn, it appears to be distinct in the following particulars : — the 
plants are shorter and more densely emspitose, the leaves arc wider 
and the nerve is produced into a long white hair-like point, tlic cap- 
sule is longer, and the perichaetial leaves have the margins roflexed. 

43. Ptrynm julaceum. Smith. 

44. Mnium rosiratum, Schw. 

45. Zygodon cyathicarpus^ Montagne, Ann. des Sciences Nat. 1845, 

p. 106. Wils. in Lond. Journ. Bot. vol. v. p. 1. Gymnostomum 
linearifolium, Tayl. 1. c. 1846, p. 42. 

46. Zygodon tenellus^ Mitten, MSS.; dense compactus humilis lutes- 

cens inferne ferrugineus, caule tenello innovando ramoso, foliis 
eaulinis lineari-lanceolalis nervo carinato excurrente mucronatis, 
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comalibus longioribus ligiilatis ubique minutissimc et densissirnc 
papillosis opacis, periclitetialibus ovato-acuminatis laxius areolatis, 
nervo evanescento, theca in pcdunculo mediocri gracili i*ecta ovali- 
pyriformi sub orificio parum coiistricta, — Operculum et calyptra 
desunt. 

This curious little species has much the habit of Z. compacius, but 
appears to be nearest allied to Z. tenerrimus, from which it differs in 
several particulars. ^ 

47. Zygodon lieinwardtii, BraUn. Z. denticulatus, Tayl. Lond, Jotirn. 

Bot. 1847, p. 329. 

48. Orthotrichum speciostm^ Necs. O. longifolium, Tayl. Lond. Journ. 

Bot. 1840, p. 45. 

49. Orthotrichuin laxifoliuvi, IVils. in schedula ; monoicum, laxc pulvi- 

natum datura fastigiato-ramosura luteo-virens, foliis caulinis lan- 
ceolatis acuminatis basi angustatis plicatis carinatis margine 
revolutis evanidinerviis e cdlulis ininutis papillosis areolatis, 
perichietialibus basi latioribus laxioribus apicc angustioribus acn- 
tissimis, theca immersa oblonga Iravi pallcscente siccitate octies 
plicata, operculo conico apiculato, calyptra scaberrima straraiuea 
apice purpurea totam fere capsulam obtegente, peristomii externi 
dentibua 8 bigcinraatis siccitate revolubilibus pallidis, ciliis 8 den- 
tes longitudine et latitudinc raquantibus ochraceis, basi c ccllula- 
rum tribus seriebus compositis. 

Closely allied to O. leptocarpmn and O. speciosurn, but a more slen- 
der plant ; the leaves are narrower and longer, as well as more loosely 
set, and little altered in drying ; the cilia are remarkably wide, and at 
the base composed of several series of cells, which diminisli irregularly 
upwards ; in substance they resemble those of O. speciosnm. 

.50. Macroinitrium lonylfoUum^ Brid. vol. i. p. 309 et 738. Schlothci- 
mia oblonga, Tayl. Jjond. Joiirn. Bot. 1840, ]). 47. 

{To be continued.) 


Note on Platynema ; by G. N. Walker Arnott, LL.D.> Professor of 
Botany, Glmgoic. 

In 1833 Dr. Wight and T described, in Jameson’s Edinb. Phil. 
Journal, a plant which we called Platynema laurifolium, belonging to 
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the Natural Ov(\gv MalpighiacetS'. our only specimen was obtained from 
the Madras or Missionaries* herbarium, and the accompanying label 
led us to suppose it had been collected in Ceylon. I have not received 
the same from Ceylon, from either the late Colonel Walker or from 
Dr. Wight, since we first described it, and I have, therefore, had 
occasionally some doubts as to its being indigenous there, if, indeed, 
there had not been some error as to the specimen having ever been 
grown in Ceylon at all. 

A few days since, having been requested by a friend to look over and 
put generic names to his set of Lobb’s collections of plants, 1 was 
both surprised and gratified to find No. 474 to be precisely my plant : 
it was collected by Mr. Lobb in Malacca. As to the genus, it is 
placed by M. Adr. de Jussieu, in his memoir on the Malpighiacea;, 
among those whose position is uncertain ; bnt from analogy he pre- 
sumes the combined style to be a simple one, the other two being 
abortive, and that it ought to be placed next Acridocarpus. Tn 
describing the style as composed of three united, I intended to convey 
that ilie same structure occurred here as in the allied Hiptage. Jussieu 
concedes to this last and to Tristellateia a perfectly simple style, 
arising from one only of the carpels, the other two styles being 
abortive ; but although he assigns plausible reasons for such a structure, 
I confess I am not satisfied that such is the tnie one ; at least, I do 
not well understand how fertilization can be eficctedin the three carpels 
if one only has a perfect style and stigma. Any one wlio is in pos- 
session of Loblfs No. 474, and who will take the trouble of glancing 
over Jussieu’s figures of the genera in the work above mentioned, will 
at once see that it is a species of Tristellateia ; nor, j)erhaps, is it 
specifically distinct from T. Amtralasica, a, Eich. (1 have not, however, 
access to that work, where it is figured), which has been found in New 
Guinea, a latitude not differing much from Malacca. With the other 
species, which are all from Madagascar, I am still entirely unacquainted. 

A mistake has sometimes occurred, either in the numbering of 
Lobb’s plants, or in the names assigned to them by M. Plaiichon, 
in the 5ih and 6th vols. of the ^London Journal of Botany.’ Thus in 
his list, vol. vi. p. 472, Nos. 294 and 295 are both called species of 
Solanum ; in the set I have looked over, these numbers are both 
llMacea^ and species of Argostemma, No. 331, in the same way, 
is not an tlncaria,'* but precisely the same as No. 279, and a species 
of Vrophpllum, perhaps U, glabrum. 
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As M. Planchon has not named any of the Asclepiadeous plants, 1 
may soon take another opportunity of communicating to you the result 
of iny examination of those 1 have seen in this collection. 


350TANICAL INEOEMATION. 


Cedkon. 

We are glad to find that our friend Mr. Purdie, of the Botanic 
(rarden, Trinidad, lias seen in the French papers the notice that was 
taken of iheCWIron, as mentioned in our last number of the ‘Kew Garden 
Miscellany,’ p. 378 ; and he lias just sent us some further particulars, 
which he had published in the ‘Port of Spain Gazette,’ and which 
wo here give. — 

“ During my travels in New Granada (South America), I had often 
heard of tlie virtues of the Cedron, long before I had the pleasure of 
meeting with the tree. It is rare to find a Peon or Ariero without a 
seed, although they are expensive. I have, myself, paid a dollar a 
seed at San Pablo, where tlie tree is indigenous, even within the 
precincts of the village. Its use is not confined to the cure of serpent- 
bites alone, but has the reputation of superseding sulphate of quinine 
in cases of fever, and that in the country of the Cinchona barks. 

“Now, aBout eight years ago,' the Government of New Granada 
sent a commission of several medical men and students, accompanied 
by Dr. Cespides (Professor of Botany in the University of Bogota), 
to ascertain what plant produced the CedroHy its locality, and quantity 
procurable. You now see it in all the apothecaries’ shops in the 
dificrent towns of that Ilepublic ; so that now, in the midst of forests 
of the Peruvian Bark tree, another remedy at least equally specific 
(and that without any chemical preparation) is in process of super- 
seding it. During my stay in Bogota, I was informed of the locality 
of the Cedron (by Dr. Cespides, a gentleman of considerable knowledge 
and experience in the plants of New Granada), which I found would 
be on my route from the province of Antioguia, by way of the Eio 
Magdalena. Thus, Providence has decreed, that out of the alluvial 
and pestilential plains of this magnificent river, a remedy should come 
for the cure of its own maladies. On my reaching the village of Nari, 
in the great valley of the Magdideiia, in August 1846, I found that 
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the surrounding woods contained the celebrated Cedron, as also lower 
down the river at San Pablo. I was glad to find that it was the season 
of its having ripe fruit. The villagers had already collected each their 
little hoard of Cedron, although they would not show me more than a 
few seeds, unless I would purchase some. The mode of preparation 
is simple and easy : — the fruits are gathered, which resemble in ap- 
pearance a large peach ; the outer rind or covering is thick, fleshy, and 
excessively bitter, and its large seed is immediately surrounded by a 
not very compact fibrous substance, which answers the purpose of the 
stone in stone-fruits ; this is all removed, and the seed taken out, 
separated in two pieces at the natural fissure (which are called by 
botanists the cotyledons), and dried in the sun ; beyond a limited 
(piantity of these, it was no object to me to obtain ; what I particu- 
larly wanted was a knowledge of the tree, and ripe vegetating seeds : 
those dried in the sun will never vegetate. I was told that it would 
be useless for me to go to the woods, as the trees had already been 
pillaged in all directions : this, however, did not deter me from trying ; 
and after three days’ search, at some distance from the village, 1 
obtained about thirty fruits, each containing one seed and the germ of 
a plant. A few I preserved entire in spirits, the rest 1 planted in a 
box of earth at once, to prevent their perishing, as is the case with 
most large seeds, jf not kept constmitly excited. Those 1 sent to the 
Iloyal Botanic Gardens, Kew, grew well, and at tlu^ present time 
plants of Cedron would be more easily obtained at the Iloyai Botanic 
Gardens, Kew, than iu its native country. Those I brought to tlie 
Botanic Garden, St. Ann’s, are tlu’iving well ; some of the trees are 
now seven feet in height.” 


Dtt. Link. 

(From the ‘ Literary Gazette.') 

Science has sustained a great loss in the death of Dr. Link, Professor 
ot* Botany in the University of Berlin, and Director of the Iloyal Bo- 
tanic Garden of that city ; and those of our readers who, up to the 
present time, have been in the habit of reading his annual reports on 
the progress of botany, and his various recent contributions to that 
science, will marvel to know that he died in the eighty-second year of 
his age. His literary career extends back for more than half ir century, 
his first botanical essay, consisting of some observations on the plants 
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of the Botanic Garden at Bostock, having been published in 1795. 
Professor Link was one of those men whom, coming between the pre- 
sent and the past, it must be gratifying to the memoiy of living botan- 
ists to have met. He was contemporary with Linnaeus, having been 
eighteen years old when the great author of the ‘ Systema Naturae ’ died, 
and, from his botanical tastes, was probably acquainted with that 
naturalist’s writings long before his decease. Dr. Link was in Great 
Britain at the meeting of the British Association for the Advancement 
of Science, at Glasgow, in 1841. Those wlio were present on that- 
occasion will not forget his vigorous, yet venerable appearance, and the 
zeal with which he entered into the scientific business of the Asso- 
ciation. 

We have no particulars of the early life of Heinrich Priedrich Link . 
hut we know that he graduated at Gottingen in 1789, having read on 
that occasion an inaugural thesis on the Flora of Gottingen, refen’ing 
more particularly to those found in calcareous districts. Shortly after- 
wards he was appointed Professor of Botany at Bostock ; subsequently 
ho held the same chair at Breslau ; but the latter and larger portion of 
his scientific life was spent at Berlin. He practised at Berlin as a 
physician among an extensive circle of friends, who had a high opinion 
of Ills medical skill. Although the name of lank fills a large space in 
the literature of botany, his mind was not of the highest order, and liis 
contributions to science are not likely to make a very permanent im- 
l)r(^ssion. Still, he was an energetic, active man, with an observant 
mind, a retentive memory, and with considerable power of systematic 
arrangement. Hence his works, like those of 'Linnmus, have been 
among the most valuable of the contributions to the botany of the cen- 
tury in which he lived. Of these, his ‘ Elemcnta Philosophia3 Bo- 
lanicm ’ may be quoted ns the most useful. This work, which was 
published in 1824, has served as the basis of most of our manuals 
and introductions to botany since that period. In this work he 
especially dwelt on the general anatomy of plants, and gave a new 
arrangement of the tissues. In order to render it more available for 
study, he published subsequently a series of plates, under the title 
‘ leones Anatomico-Botanicce,' consisting of very faithful representa- 
tions of the microscopical structure of various parts of the plant. 
Thi5 Elements have gone through several editions, and, though super- 
seded, like most other works of the kind, by the publication of 
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Schleidcn’s ‘ Principles of Scientific Botany/ may still be consulted as 
a faithful mirror of the science as it then existed. 

Professor Link devoted considerable time and attention to the 
description of new species of plants, most of which he published in 
a continuation of Willdenow’s ‘ Species Plantarum.’ In conjunction 
with Count Hoffmansegg, he commenced a Flora of Portugal, and he 
also published a memoir on the plants of Greece. Link contributed 
several valuable papers on physiological botany to the Transactions of 
the Natural History Society of Berlin ; but he has done more service 
for vegetable physiology in his annual reports than in any other of his 
writings. They comprise a summary of all that had been published in 
botany during the year, accompanied with many valuable remarks and 
sound criticisms of his own. In these reports he had to defend him- 
self and others from the heavy artillery directed against them by 
Schleiden, who, whilst claiming for himself a large margin for liberty 
of opinion, is most unscrupulous and pertinaciously often sive towards 
those who differ from him. In these literary contests, however. Link 
showed that the experience of above fifty years had not been lost upon 
him, and he was not unfrequently more than a match for the vigour 
and logic of his youtliful and more precipitate adversary. He has now 
gone to liis grave, and we doubt not that his talented antagonist will 
be the first to raise a monument to his memory. Whatever regret may 
be felt at Berlin for his decease, or whoever may succeed him in his 
Chair and Directorship, the name of Link will always be honourably 
associated with the progi’ess of botany in the nineteenth century. 
Every scientific man may strive with advantage to imitate him in liis 
unwearied Industry, in his tolei’ance of views opposed to his own, and 
in his willingness to undertake any task, however humble, by which he 
might advance tHe interests of the science to which he had devoted 
his happily prolonged life. 

Linnean Society. — W. Yarrell, Esq., V.P., in the chair. Mr. 
Gould exhibited a drawing, the size of life, of a new and very 
extraordinary bird, belonging a genus and species entirely new, 
and which he had called ISalamiceps Hex. It is an inhabitant of the 
interior of South, Africa, and has the head and bill of a pelican, and 
the feet and legs of a crane. It stands four' feet in height, and its 
principal food consists of young alligators. The bill is not so large, 
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but stronger than that of the pelican, and its feet are not webbed. — 
A memoir was read from Joseph Woods, Esq., on the various foijns 
of Salicornia, accompanied with additional notes by Mr. Itichard 
Kipj)ist, curator of the Society. The author commented ^on the 
varieties and sub-varieties of the species of the genus Salicornia, mpre 
especially the British species, 8. hevhacea. He proposed to make a 
new species, 8. lignoaa; and was disposed to regard the variety of 
herbacea, 8. procumhens, as a distinct species. Efe questioned whether 
8. radicans was specifically distinct from 8, herhacea. A species found 
in the South of France, with tubercled seeds, he proposed to call 
8, niegastachya. This plant was the type of Moquin Tandon’s genus 
Jrthrocrmnnm. The seeds of the true SalicomicBy a^coxdimg to , Mr. 
Kippist, are covered with curved simple hairs, whilst the embryo is 
conduplicate and incumbent, and the seed exalbuminous. In Arthro^ 
cnemum the testa of the seed is crustaceous i the embryo is only slightly 
curved, and lies iu the midst of albumen. The paper was illustrated 
with drawings of the seeds, and dried specimens of the various 
species, with their seeds. — The Earl of Derby presented to the Society 
a series of drawings of the living animals at Kmow^sley Park, by Mr. 
Waterhouse Hawkins. These drawings were beautifully executed, and 
consisted principally of species of Riminantia and Solidungulate Pachy- 
derms. We uere sorry to observe that the binder had careletely 
injured several of the plates, and cut off the .names. J, W. Bryans, 
Esq., was elected a Fellow of the Society. 


NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


Description qf the Palmyra Palm qf Ceylon ; ^ WtLLiAM Fergu* 
SON. Colombo. 1860. 

Under the above title wc have received a very interesting brochure, 
in 4.to, of nearly 100 pages, arid we heai*tily wish our several colonies 
in all parts of the world would preSijBnt us with similar publications on 
the various vegetable and other products of the respective countries, 
the same popular fonn. Travellers in these regions little think 
how ignorant we “ stay-at-home ” people are of the properties and 
uses of some of the most common vegetables they see, and probab^ 
pass unheeded. How little was known in England of extracting Toddy 
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from ihe Palms in India till Mr. Straohali furftisTied us wi|li the valua- 
bly details we have given in our fitSt volume of this Miscellany, an«5h 
tii" he presented the beautiful d^wiiag and the model, and the imple*- 
merits illustrative of this operation, to our Kew Museum. 

It was with a view of correcting an erroneous notion prevalent in 
Oeylon that the Toddy was extracted from Palm -tees by incisiotiy that 
Mr, Perguson was led to study the whole history of this noble Palm 
^orassus Jlahellifomifi)^ and to give the result of his inquiries to the 
world by a fidl description, printed in Ceylon, accompanied by several 
wood-engravings, also executed in the island, by a riative artist : thus 
giving encouragement to art as welhfi€^to science in the colony. 

The work commences with a fuB Imtanical description, in English, 
and in popular language ; then the synonyms, including all the Indian 
names. The geographical distribqjion comes next ; the value of the 
Palmyra at Jaffna, and in other parts of India ; the products of the 
trfee and of every part of the tr^e, and the uses of the several parts ; 
the mode of extracting Toddy, Jagary, &c. ; its cultivation, icc. ; 
concluding with miscellaneous notes and observations on an iptende^ 
seale. Nothing seenia omitted that can tend to complete our kndvledgc 
^ the Palmyra Pahtty which seems second only in importance to the 
Cocoa-nut. 

' BThe woodcuts add much to the value of the work. We have — 1. A 
plate devoted to the Palm in its various stages of growth. 2. The 
flowers and fruit, with a native knife, and style used for writing, and a 
book of Palmyra, leaves. 3. The third plate represents a Banyan- 
4ree, which so often entiyinas and seems to uiSIte with the Palmyra 
Pabh. This is a ret^y bold and clever skefch of A. Niohol, Esq., 
A.E.H.A., and the woodcut by the native artist, Juel do Sylva (who 
executed the woodcuts). 4. Represents the union of the Banyan 
with the Pabwym. Shows theli well-sweep ” for raising water, 
made of the trunk df this Palm. .A PalwyraAtoSy and “ Kelingoos,” 
or young Palms for planting : amWastly we have, if not a plate, what 
is more interesting than that, a specimen of a Palmyra-h^Sy as used 
for writing upon with a style, having an inscription on it in English 
and in Cingalese. 

We trust that Mr. Ferguson, who is now in England, will on his 
Vet»nrn tp Ceylon give us further accounts of other useful Vegetable 
productions. ’ 


4 
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Das Koniglictie Herbauium zu Munchen gescJdldert, .{Sketch of 
the Royal IIeiibahium at Munich.) By Dr. C. F. Ph. von Martius. 
Translated from the German in the Gelehrteii Anzeigeii, Bel. xxxi. 
No. 89-93 [separately printed at Munich 1850] ; by N. Wallich, 
M.D., F.R.S., V.P.L.S. 

The Royal Herbarium at Munich was founded in the year 1813, 
when H.M. King Maximilian Joseph I. caused the scientific property 
of tlie late President of tlie Imperial Academy of Naturalists and 
Professors at Erlangen, Dr. J. C. Dan. von Schveber (born 1739 and 
deceased 1811^), to be purchased for the Royal Academy of Sciences, 
whicli tliereby became possessed of a rich library, valuable zoological . 
and mineralogical collections, and an luu'barium, which, on account of 
the high reputation of its late owner, deserves to be considered as a 
worthy foundation for a botanical museum. 

The chief part of the Schreberian Herbarium was arranged, though 
not catalogued, according to the owner’s edition of the ‘ Gen^a Plaiita- 
rum ’ of Linna'us. Inclusive of a number of unadjusted packages of 
speciineus, it consisted of about 12,000 species. Besides the plants 
collected by Schreber liimseir, at Leipzig, Epsala (where he had been a 
pupil of Linnanis), and at Erlangen, both wild and cultivated, the her- 
barium received valualile additions from celebrated botanists, — such as 
0. Swartz, Gcorgi, Pallas, Miihlenberg, Rottler, J. R. Forster, Yon Wul- 
fen, Tliuiiberg, Vahl, and otl|(^rs. Schreber had collected zealously and 
larg(;ly Grasses and Cyj)eraceaD. He acquired possession of Giildenstadt’s 
entire herbarium, in which there are numerous plants gathered by this 
naturalist in Georgia, Mingrclia, and the Caucasian Steppes (see his 
Voyage through Russia and the Caucasian Mountains; St. Petersburg, 
1787, 4to) . Schreber had, besides, jiurchased the collections of Schmie- 
del, his predecessor in the chair of botany ; which, however, he only very 
partially incorporated in liis own herbarium. Pre-eminent for rarity and 
interest in the Schmicdelian collection, is a series of Cape of Good Hope 
and Ceylon specimens, obtained from liis friend and correspondent during 
many years, N. L. Burmanri, professor at Amsterdam. With the said 
collection came also one made in North America by Schbpf, medical 

* For a further account of this celebrated man, sec p. 118 of the preceding \oluaie 
of this journal. — E d. 

VOL. in. K 
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officer to the Margrave-Anspach troops (see his Voyage ; Erlangen, 
1788, two vols. 8vo), together with this industrious botanist’s im- 
portant MSS. entitled ' Index Plantarum Novseboraeensinm.’ Besides 
all this, Schreber had constantly been on the look-out, in order to 
increase his materials by exchange and purchaser lie was particularly 
connected in this respect with the Moravians, and received frequent 
despatches from them from Southern llussia (Saropta), Labrador, 
and the West and East Indies. He purchased Iiopj)e’s Centuria?, 
Erhart’s Decades, Schrader’s Cryptogams irom the Harz Mountains, and 
Funck’s from the Fich tel -range ; also Schleicher’s Swiss plants. The 
herbarium contains, accordingly, a considerable number of German 
plants. The southern divisions, especially the Alps of Carnioln and 
Cannthia, had been closely examined by Ibiiner, Von Wulfen, Hoppe, 
and Frolich, from whom the collection obtained many important 
species. A. W. lloth, physician at Vegcsack, who was the first to 
publish a complete Flora Germanica, presented his preceptor with 
many valuable contributions from northern Germany. Casimir Chr. 
Schmied^, whose great services in the analysis of plants in recent, 
times, have been especially acknowdedged by Itobert Brown, had contri- 
buted an herbarium, accumulated during his journeys in tlui South of 
Franco, Switzerland, Nizza, and Naples ; and a very interesting scries 
from Monte Bald), being the original specimens of Seguier’s ‘ Flora 
Veronensis,’ is deserving of particular notice in this place. SchrelxT 
received some rare Spanish specimens from G mcliii ; from France he 
purchased Ijoiseleur’s collections made imthe neighbourhood of Paris, 
and in botanical gardens. The flora of Siberia, though to a small 
extent only, is represented in the Schrebeiian Museum by contribu- 
tions from Pallas, Georgi, and Messersehmied. Some species were 
also added, probably through Gleditsch, collected by Gundelsheimcr, 
the companion of Tournefort, in his voyage to the East. 

From tropical Asia Schreber had received some plants from Joh. 
Gerh. Konig, who had gone to India so far back as the year I76fl, in 
the service of the Nawaub of Arcot, and had travelled far and wide 
(he died in 1785). More considerable contributions were made by the 
Danish missionaries at Tranquebar, John and Bottler,* pupils of Konig ; 

* I had the happiness of knowing personally both these most worthy missionaries 
and excellent botanists, and of] corresponding with them. With Dr. Charles John, 

1 became acquainted on my visit to Tranquebar in 1807 ; he died not long after- 
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together with those of Burmaim from Ceylon, already mentioned, they 
form one of the most important parts of the Schreberian herbarium. 

It is less rich in African plants ; and although Vahl had given 
some from North Africa, Iscrt from (iuinea, and Sparraann and Thun- 
bcrg from the Cape of Good Hope, yet these contributions arc of little 
extent in comparison with the vegetable treasures received in modern 
times from tliose regions. 

We liavc already mentioned that Schreber had received some con- 
tributions of the American floras from the Moravian missionaries at 
Labi’ador. He likewise got somewhat extensive materials sent by Von 
Wangenheim and Miihlenberg, from New England, though they were 
mostly anonYmous and recommended to more close examination. Several 
Jmiuln'd species were collected by Dr. Crudy at St. Thomas and the 
Bahama Ishmds ; and, above all, a most valuable selection of original 
specimens of the plants of the West Indian Elora, gathered and com- 
municated l)y O. Swartz, whose ‘ fcones Plantarum Jneognitarum ’ and 
'Flora Tmlim Oceidentalis ’ were printed at Erlangen, under the super- 
intendence of Schreber But, on the other hand, there 

was scanudy a single representative of the flora of tlx; South American 
eontineiil. ; and the same remark applies to the peculiar vegetation of 
Australia, with the exception of a few genera purchased of Joh. lieinh. 
F orster. 

ll is clear from the preceding observations, that neither in a syste- 
matic nor phyto-gcographical point of view, does the Herbarium Schre- 
berian um satisfy tlic claims of modern times; especially as it has great 
(hhciencies in some of the principal forms, and wants representatives 
altogether in some of the large floral territories. Strictly speaking, 
at the time when these collections wore purchased by the State, they 
had been already distanced by three decennimns of progress and de- 
velopment in Syst(;matic Botany.* It became the object, therefore. 

Dr. John lloUltT 1 saw in 1812 and 1813 at Madras, on my voyage to and 
from tfio JMauriiins, lake the late Dr. William Cai’cy, he w^as heart and soul de- 
voted to the missionary eause, lie was a great orientalist, and ardently attired 
to the study of plants. Tlie vencrahlc man died in his 87th year, on the 27th 
January, 18.‘U5. Mis important herbarium has been Ilually presented to King’s 
College, London. In the ehureh at Vepery, Aladras, there* is an atfeeting tablet 
ereeted to liis meiuory ; and several lldttler-scholarsliips liave likewise been founded 
at the seminary attached to it. 11c was born at Strasburg, in June 1749. — iV. JF. 

It was only «t the solieitation of the bookstJler, that Sehrehcr, who Imd been 
nigagcd already since 1775 in puhlishiug his ‘Natiual History of Mamnuilia,' could 
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of the Eoyal Academy, to prociu-e a more uniform representation of 
the entire kingdom of Flora. No increase, however, was made by pur- 
chase for some years; and we can only mention one addition, presented 
by Privy Councillor Grimm, through the instruineiitalily of Von Sehlieh- 
tegroll, Secretary to the Academy, consisting of his herbarium, collected 
during the years 1780 to 1800. It contains some plants, which existed 
in botanical gardens during that period, but which are now' out of 
cultivation altogetlier, or occiu- only seldom ; and, besides, the j)lants 
which Grimm himself had gathered in Germany and the South of 
France. This herbarium possesses, therefore, much historical interest. 

A considerable increase of the Academic herbarium was caused by 
the travels of Spix and Von Martins in the Brazils (1817-1 820). This 
may be estimated at nearly 8,000 species, of which 800 were colle(*ted 
in Istria, Malta, Gioraltar, Madeira, and Portugal, and the rest in 
Brazil. Ven Martins got at Madrid, from Don Fel. Bauza, the com- 
panion of the unfortunate circumnavigator Ma]es|)i]ia, about 400 Bolivian 
species of plants, collected by Thad. llnenke in (-oehabamba and its 
environs, being the first contribution from Spanish America incor- 
porated with the herbarium. Dr. von Martins’s ‘Adversaria Botanica,’ 
w'ritteu on the subject of the plants observed by him during his 
Brazilian voyage, and which comprise 3,318 numbers, are attached in 
six quarto volumes to the Iloyal licrbariiim. A transcript, according 

be persuaded to undertake a new edition of Linnajus’.s ‘ Genera Plantarimi,’ after that 
of Reielilinrd (Frankfort, 1778). Tie now look niea.siires to aup^nieut liia herbarium ; 
but, iu so doing, he omitted putting himself in coniiiiunieation with the French 
botanists, who niiglit Lave furnished him with important eonlributions. He Inid 
imt obtained Ant. Laur. de Jussieu’s celebrated work, in wliich the genera were 
treated with a greater depth of research than was the ease in tlie Linutean ‘ Genera 
Plantnruiii/ in time to avail liimself thoroughly of it for the edition he had in hand. 
Jussieu's work had aj)peared in 1789, and Usteri’s reprint in 1795, precisely tlie 
same years in whicli Selireber publi.shed the two volumes of the Genera. The pupil 
of Liumeus, while adopting the method of his inastcj*, wu.s eoin])tdled to uek now- 
ledge the far more profound treatment of the subject by tluj Frenrii botanist ; 
and this caused some bitteniess in the otherwise very anxious mind of the Warned 
man, which was increased by untowai-d ciitiques from al)road (especially on the 
subject of his Linnccan jmrismus in the nomenclature of the Aubletiaii genera), and 
eontijnbuted gradually to lessen his attat^hment to botany. Schreber ueeordingly 
published nothing iu that science, after he had concluded his work on the Grasses 
(‘ Description of the Grassf^s,’ Leipzig, 1769-1810, 3 vols. fol.) and after concluding 
liis contrihutions to Schweigger’s and Kdrte’s ‘ llora Frlangeiisis,' and to Sturm’s 
‘ Flora Germania^.’ After he had tinished the edition of the ‘ Genera Plautarum ’ in 
1791, he scarcely devoted any time to ineor[)oratiiig lUiw contributions with hia 
herbarium ; beyond that period wc may, therefore, fairly assume, that the literaiy 
and historical importance of the herbarium does iio( extend. 
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to the natural families, is in course of progress, as time and opportunity 
admit thereof. 

An important augmentation was caused to the Royal herbarium, 
by the transfer of the Ludwig-Maxi milian University at Landshut to 
Munich, its botanical collections being incorporated with the former, 
with proviso of the right of property on the part of the University ; 
and all the collections were placed under the custody of the director 
of the botanic garden, as their conservator (Regier. Blatt, 21 March, 
1827). This University Herbarium was founded by Dr. Schultes, 
iininediately on his assuming the office of Professor of Botany, and 
particularly increased after he had undertaken, in connection with 
homer of Zurich, ihe edition of the ‘ Systema Vegetabilium ’ (1817). 
It has peculiar value on account of the contributions of Bcrtcro 
from t he West Indies ; Balbis, from Italy ; Rochel and Kitaibel, 
Ironi llungaiy ; Besscr, from Caucasus and Southern Russia ; and 
Riirncr, Itoiii various countries. It also contains the purchased 
collections of Sieber from Miirtinico, the Muscarenhas, the Cape of 
Hope, New Holland, and Egypt. For the perservation and increase 
of the Univ(,'rsity herbarium, a public grant of 50 llorins was annually 
allowed, which has l)een laid out, since 1831, for the purchase of 
the reeplisite paper, and of collections, as these offered themselves 
for sale. In this manner have been acquired collections made by 
Hoppe, of German Alpine plants; by Schimper, of 600 Abyssinian 
and 500 Nubian plants; by Lunz and Fischer, of Arabian; by Baron 
Karwinski, of Alexican. The flora of the Pyrenees was increased by 
the purchase of Endress’s collection ; of GaUicia and the South of 
Russia, l)y that of Szowitz’s collection; and additions were likewise 
made by the purchase of North American and Neapolitan plants. 
With the intention of facilitating the review and completion of species 
now combined together, also of lessening the cost of preservation, all 
the specimens received from Landshut, and those since acquired by 
purchase, have been added to the general herbarium, with wliich they 
now form one uniform total. Nevertheless, they are attached to sepa- 
rate half-sheets, and distinguished by proper tickets as the property of 
the University; which latter, likewise, possesses a collection of fungi 
made of wax at Vienna, by Trattinik (1804, 1805) and sold by him. 

Since the year 1827 numerous additions have been made to the 
general herbarium, by presents, exchange, or purchase. Von Schrank 
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presented his whole collection in 1832 (he was bom Aug. 21, 1747, and 
died Dec. 22, 1835). It comprised a collection of Bavarian plants, 
forming the materials of the ‘ Flora of Bavaria ’ of that celebrated 
naturalist, published at Munich in 1789 (2 vols. 8vo), and preserved 
in forty-two cases. Further, a collection of Cape plants made by 
Brehm among which, are the original specimens which had served 
for Schrank’s dissertation on the Cape Iridece (Mem. of the Roy. 
Bot. Soc. voL ii. p. 165-224); and the Qnaphalioidece (Mem. of the 
Academy of Sciences at Munich, voL viii. p. 141-172) ; also some pur- 
chased collections, among them one made by Salzrnann about Mont- 
pellier. One year later were commenced Dr. Wallich’s distributions 
of Indian specimens of plants, among public and private herbariums, 
by authority of the East India Company. Of Poppig were purchased 
350 species from the southern Andes chain, and Chili. 

In the year 1834 were obtained 1040 species of Zeylier’s and 
Ecklon’s Cape plants ; also an entire herbarium made by a Bavarian 
botanist, Fr. Xav. Berger, of Bcrchtesgaden, during his many years’ 
peregrination in South Germany, and his sojourn, during three years, 
as military chaplain to the Bavarian troops in Grceee, where he died. 
The purchase of this precious collection was ciTeeted by extraordinary 
royal grants, amounting to 1,200 florins. At subsetjuent periods were 
added to the general herbarium 810 species collcctcid by Preisz, in 
Western New Holland ; and nearly 1,300 species gathered in Brazil, by 
Patricio da Silva Manso, Ackermann, Lusclinath, Clausen, and Riedel. 
From Mexico was obtained a considerable addition, resulting from two 
voyages of tlie Baron von Karwhiski to that rich country ; and, by 
exchange, several hundred species collected by Andrieux in Mexico; 
by Allan Cunningham, in New Zealand ; by Fred. Zuccarini, jun., in 
Greece; by Tenore, in Naples ; by Szowitz, in the environs of Odessa; 
and by Salzrnann, in Tangier. Dr. Guyon, chief surgeon to the army at 
Algiers, and corresponding member of the Royal Academy of Sciences, 
sent from thence several hundred specimens; Von Zwackh sent 192 

* TWb wortliy geBllcmaii I hope it still alive and in good health. In October 
1 84-3, I had the pleasure to meet nim at Uitenliageu, on ray tour through the Capo 
of Good Hope districts with the Judge of Circuit. lie kept a capital druggist’s shop, 
aud was Ih.'puty SborilT of the district. In his garden I saw, among niany other 
tilings, three fine and large species of ZamiOf and a most gigantic Tamus. Mr. 
Brelim possesses a large amount of botanical knowledge concerning the productions 
of the Colony, and is, besides, a man of very general itiformation. He accompanied 
my j)arty some days on our route towards Graham’s I'own. — JV. W. 
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rare Pyi*eneaii plants, and Papperitz of Dresden, 150 select plants of 
Central Germany. The vegetation of the Tyrol is ne?irly completely 
represented, by numerous transmissions of specimens to the Eoyal Aca- 
demy, on the part of the Imperial Ferdinandeum at Insbruck, amouut- 
ing to more than 1,000 species. We mention here, especially, the 
liberal donations of Dr. von Barth, at Calw, corresponding member of 
the Eoyal Academy of Sciences, consisting of 160 species, collected by 
Kotschy and Hohenacker, in North Persia; 154 species sent from 
Labrador, by the missionaries there, among which are some very 
beautiful specimens of cryptogamic plants and mosses; 600 species 
from Georgia and the rest of the (kiucasus ; and 395 species collected 
by the missionary Metz, in the East Indian province of Canara. From 
IT angary were ree(vived 250 species from Mr. Kovatz ; several species 
from Java, colhjctcd by Dr. Kollmann, chief surgeon in the Eoyal 
Nethcrland service. We omit detailing several other contributions 
of minor extent, among them l>r. Kummer’s, and Sendlner’s from dif- 
ferent parts of Germany. Of the latter we have a com])lel,e series of 
all tbe plants he collected during his voyage made under royal support, 
on the coast of Dalmatia and in Bosnia. Nor has the Eoyal Botanic 
Garden been wanting in contributing its share of important additions, 
especially of such species as arc with diliiculty procurable from their 
native countries. There are some thousand specimens, among which 
those carefully prepared and ])reservcd by Dr. Kunimcr deser\'e es- 
pecial notice. 

On the death of the excellent Dr. Jos. Gerh. Zuccarini, prof, and 
second conservator (born 10th Aug., 1797, dec. 18th Feb., ISIS),* 
the herbarium, which he had formed during five-and-twenty years of 
intense zeal and activity, was purchased by the Eoyal Dniversity, for 
the sum of 10,000 florins, payable in sixteen years, by annual in- 
stalments. The general herbarium became almost doubled by this 
grand addition, not only of species collected by the deceased himself 
during his frequent visits to the South of Germany, to Berlin, and 
Leyden ; but by the numerous contributions to him from many of the 
leading botanists of the time, with whom he kept up a frequent cor- 
respondcnce.t The flora of Asia is in particular richly represented 

* For a notice of this distinguisheJ botanist, see tbe first volume of ibis Journal 
p. 180 .— Ed. 

t German plants were fuviiisbed by Koch, Hoppe, E\inck, Fiimrobr, Treviranns, 
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in this herbarium. Thus, from the coasts of Asia Minor, are collections 
made by Fleischer, and communicated through the Itinerary Union of 
Wurtemberg; 285 species from the Ta\irus, furnished by Kotschy ; 
the Syrian- Arabic plants of Sieber, Schimper, the Leuchtenberg-Archi- 
ater Dr. Fischer, during a number of years professor in the school 
of medicine at Kafr El Ainee, at Kairo, who made frequent excursions 
into Lower Egypt and several parts of Arabia ; the entire liarvest of 
Drs. Both and Erdl, who accompanied M. von Schubert in his voyage 
to the Levant, consisting of plants from Lebanon and the deserts of 
Egypt and Arabia ; and, finally, a valuable collection made by Col. 
Chesney on the Euj)hrates, and communicated by the Horticultural 
Society of London. From Georgia and the other Caucasian terri- 
tories, there arc plants furnished by Holienacker, Brunner, Steven, 
A. Eiehtcr, of Moscow, Dr. Tschernjajew, professor at Charkow, Bunge, 
Von Ledebour, and the Imp. Acad, at St. Petersburg. The two last- 
mentioned parties, besides C. A. Meyer, Bunge, Turezaninow and 
Drf%c, sent Altaic, Davurian, and other Siberian plants ; Joerdens and 
Von Chamisso, from Kamtschatka ; Bunge, Bentham, and the Imp. 
Russian Academy communicated Chinese plants. Japan plants were 
furnished by Sicbold and Bihger, and by purchase from Goring, 
which served as materials for the beautiful works on the Flora of 
Japan, published by Zuccarini and Sicbold. Indian plants were 
brought home by Baron C. von Iliigcl ; others were communicated from 
the Wallichian collection, by Bentham and Lindley; and by Krauer. 

Ernst Meier, Schiede, Hargasscr, Leo, Fleischer, Valil, jun., Bischoff, Albers, Nolle, 
Lessing, Unger, Sauter, Graf, Schultz, Alex, Brann, Mold, Noii, Kbherlin, Trntzel, 
Uaah, Schiiilzlcin, Schenk, Kittel, Frrilich, Ifintcrhuher, Bcntliaiii, Binsolctto, 
Lehmann, Berger, Pritzel, Schimper, Knmmer, Sendtner, Olimiiller. Swm plants, 
by JMolil, Baal), I'lachscl, Schleicher, Scringe, Thomas, Brunner, llunyarian and 
from the rest of Austrw,, by Scilow, Eubed, Leydolt, Beissek, Lang, Sadler, Vahl, 
IJop])e. Dalmatian^ by Peters, Fenzl, Viviaui. From the Bannat, by tleuffel, 
Bocliel, Besscr. Moldavian, by Czyhak and Szowiiz. RumeUan, by Gricscbach. 
d'o complete the list, and to do justice to the importance of this herbarium, we here 
add all the other eountrios and botanists represented by its riches : — Italy and 
Viedmont-. I)c Notaris, Bfdsamo, Savi, jun., Bcrtoloni, Tcuore, Viviaui, Visiaui, 
Biasulctto, Pcttcr, Noe, Michaliclles, Soleirol, Ideischer, Schiedc, Gussone, Tineo, 
Braclit (a zealous collector in Lombardy, who fell as captain in the 52nd llogimcut, 
in the battle of Novara). BjfmJi and Rortugal\ Holl, Bentham, Schultes, Boissier. 
Franev : T)e Caiuiolle, Ouby, Delillc, Schuliz, Valil, jun., Schimptu’, Bentham, 
Soleirol, Baumann, Buchingcr, Brunner, Sclinkzlein, Schimper. England and ScoU 
land-. Bentham. Sweden and Norway \ Vahl, jun., Fries, Wahlberg, Homem an n, 
Bock, Glason. Russia : Von Ledebour, Richter. Greece : Sieber, Frederic Zuc- 
carini, Berger, Sartori, Spruner, Fraas. 
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About 200 species of the Peninsula of India were communicated by 
the excellent Dr. Wight, director of cotton culture. From Assam and 
the Khassia range, the eminent botanist William Griffith presented 
290 species ; and from Java and the otlier Sunda Islands, Peinwardt, 
Sicbold, Blume, Korthals, and Muller sent specimens. In this lier- 
bariiira, as in the general one, the flora of Africa is indifferently re- 
presented, with the exception of the Cape of Good Hope. Besides a 
considerable number of Egyptian plants, tlierc are a few from Madeira, 
given by Pohl, Hochsietter, and Holl; and a valuable series of Sene- 
gainbian plants furnished by Thomas Bollinger, by Sicber, and by 
Baumann. On the other hand, the Cape flora is supplied by more 
than 2,000 species from Echloii, I)r(%e, Sieber, Brehm, and Kraus 
(those of the latter through Henschel, E. Meyer, and Von Schrank).* 
The Masearenhan plants, whicli gmn'rally occur but rarely in her- 
bariums, arc but few ; they w'crc furnished hy Sieber and Bojer. 

Comparatively speaking, tlie herbarium is richest in American 
plants. They were furnished from Sitchu and the adjoining countries, 


* With tlu' (h'servinu: Mr. C. F. Eckloii I beoaine acquaint cd during my visit to 
Sonlh AtViru, aJ^o with the worthy i)r. Pappe (engaged, J learn, in a inonognipliy on 
/.r?Vr), and Mr. (’. L. Zcvln'r, 'the infirm health of the first-mentioned boUniist 
d(!])ri\'ed irn: of the advantage, of his jieeomj>anyiiig me on the tour I was permitted 
to make, in the first months of 181-3, to l]»e western dislriet and mountains of the 
colony, with rny irieslimahle friend Thomas Maelear, Kstp, A.stronomer Koval at the 
f^ape of Good Hope. Of the indefatigable Mr. Zeyher 1hort‘ ai'O not iee.s in several 
portions of Vols. IV. and V. of the preeeding scries of this Journal. .\t present he is 
attached to the llolauie Garden at Cajic 'town as collector of plants; Mr. APGihhon, 
late of the Royal Gardens at Kew, being tlie eui-ator. Tin; re-establishment of sneh 
an in.stitutiou, at so important a locality, after having remaiiu'd in ahi’vanee daring 
very many year.s, is indeed a matter, not only of local interest and congratulation, 
hilt of great consequence to similar institutions in other parts of tlie globe. It is 
<*hicfly to the exertions of the Rev. Dr. James Adanrson, who.se alnnist universal 
knowledge, ardent zeal, and geiinine piety entitle him to the respect of all, and in 
whom 1 honour a much-valued friend, that we owe this fortunate state of things, 
together with Dr. Pajipe, and M(‘ssrs. Arderne and Clarenee, Dr. Adam.soii consti- 
tuted a eommittee, under the orders of Government, to mature and eniry into effect 
the arrangements eoiiiieeted with the garden, which no^v occupies fourteen aci'cs of 
land, witliin the area of the GovernrncTit grounds ; though not all in cultivation its 
yet. Vlost of the plants in the heaniiful garden of my late friend Paron (’. von 
liudwig, were purchased as tlie groundwork of the garden, i may mention here 
lliat there exists a curious aceonnt, with a diagram, of the aueient liuteh East India 
Company’s Botanic Garden at Cape Town, in the very useful hut exeeediuglv vei-bose 
and volimiinons work of Francis Valentyn ; together with a list of plants "collected 
by the Danish botanist Henry Bernhard Oldenhuul, who, it appears, was the 
curator in 1G95. (See Oud en Nieuio Oost Indien, vol. v. paii, ii. pp. 17-30.) 
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by Von Chamisso, Eupprecht, and the Imperial Eussian Academy ; 
from Greenland, by Homemann, Vahl, jun., and Steetz ; from Canada, 
Labrador, and the United States of North America, there are near 
2,000 species, supplied by Hooker, Barth (missionary Heldenberg), 
Bisehoff, Waldmann, Tuckermann, Torrey, Asa Gray, Martens, Lindley, 
and Beiitham (from California) ; from Mexico, by Schiedc and the 
Baron Karwinski ; from the W est Indies, by Sieber, Lindley, and 
Von Barth; from Surinam, by E. Meyer, Baron Eoiner, Von Martins, 
and Baumann ; from Brazil, by DoUinger, Beyrieh, Scllow, Von 
Langsdorf, \^on Martins, Schott, Pohl, and Mikan ; from Chile, by 
Lindley, Cuming, Bertero, Pdppig ; and lastly, from Peru, by Endlicher 
and Uoppig. 

From Australia, Sieber, Lindley, Loddiges, and Baron Tli'igel com- 
municated New Holland specimens ; and Hooker, Lindley, and Baron 
Hiigel, Van Diemen’s Land, New Zealand, and Norfolk Island plants.* 

{To he. c07ifhmed.) 


An Account of the Dilpasani), a land of Vegeiahte Marrow ; hy 

Elleiiton Stocks, M.1)., F.L.S., uimsiant-Surgeon on the Bombay 

Establishnmd. 

Tab. 111. 

Citrullus fstulosus (J. E. S.) ; caulc petiolisque tistulosis, foliis qnin- 
quenervibus ([uinqnelobatis, cirrhis tri-quinquefidis, pepone napiformi 
con colore. 

Descr. Sterns diffuse, stout, fistulous, with the cavity stellate in 
cross section, owing to the prominence towards the centre of five 
bundles of vessels. Sap mucilaginous. Young shoots densely villous 
with long soft spreading hairs, between which is a more minute glan- 
dular, viscid, and odorous pubescence, which disappears with age. 
Older stems with scabrous and more scattered hairs, chiefly confined 
to five prominent and shining bands, between which the surface is 

* In general, this herbarium is richer in phanerogamic than in oryptogamic plants, 
although it is of much value even in this respect. There is the very important col- 
lection of Mosses, extetuliug to 700 species, made by the distinguished anatomist and 
physiologist DoUinger, during a series of thirty years, and btjqueathed by will to 
Zuccarini. (Here follow some details of the contents of this collection, and of the 
mosses gathered by Zuccarini himself or presented by his friends and correspon- 
dents.) 
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minutely striated. Leaves, when young, green Aind shining above, with 
comparatively few lyinpliatic hairs, and a short glandular pubescence 
wliich soon falls off ; under surffice paler, densely villous on the nerves, 
and glaiidular-pubescent on the iutrovenium. Old leaves with scabrous 
more scattered hairs, the upper surface dull gi*een, the lower pale. 
Leaf Viwd cirrhm (3-4-, more rarely 5-cleft) side by side, and in the 
joint axil a leaf-branch or leaf-bud, a solitary male or female ffower, 
and a rounded bract with induplicate margin. Petioles hairy and 
finally scabrous, furrowed ; fistulosc, the cavity circular in section. 
-5 We cordate-ovate in general outline, 5 -nerved, and cut one- 

half or one-third part down to the midrib into five, rounded lobes, 
which arc themselves wavily lobulated, the margin marked by little 
white callous terminations of the nerves, between which the paren- 
cliyma is puckered and crimped. 

Male ; — Flowers on a peduncle about half the length of the petiole. 
Cahjx villous, the tube spread out nearly flat, crowned abruptly by the 
short teeth separated by a broad straight sinus. Co7'oUa flat, villous 
outside, smooth and of a sulphur-yellow within ; petals 5-nerved, the 
centi'al nerve running off externally and below tlic apex into a soft 
point. Stamois of the genus ; viz,, triadelphous, fdaraents distinct, 
and loculus following .the windings of the elevated line or ridge of 
the connective. Disc filling up tlie base of the calyx between the 
stamens. Female : — Flower on a thick pednncle, lengthening and 
curving downwards in fruit. Calpx quite fiat and dish-shaped. Corolla 
as in the male. Barren filanients sometimes anther-bearing. Disc 
collar-shaped, round the style. Ovary subglobose, with long wliitc 
soft hairs. Style very short, undivided, or more rarely shortly three- 
cleft towards the apex. Stigmata, thick, approximated into a round 
head. Fruit at first apple-shaped and liispid, finally quite smooth, 
light apple -green in colour, and much depressed at base and vertex. 
Seeds black, marked on both sides by an elevated ridge following the 
outline of the seed, with the margin external to this, narrow, nearly as 
thick as the body of the seed. 

Obs. 1. — Sometimes the leaves are opposite, forming a verticil when 
taken with the two cirrhi. It is not uncommon to find flowers with 
six teeth to the calyx, six divisions of the corolla, and the odd stamen 
which usually has but half an anther with loculi on both sides, as in 
the two others. This tendency to revert to the ternary division of the 
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floral leaves, and so to tgree with ovary and stamens (for I believe tlic 
stamens in Cucurhiiacem to be three, not five, in number, although this 
is masked in many cases by the halving of the filament), is worthy of 
notice. 

Obs. 2. — ^As a species this is recognized at once from its congeners, 
the Colocynth and Water-melon (C. Colocynilm and vulgaris), which 
are the only others I have to compare, by its much less divided 6- 
nerved and 6-lobed leaves, not glaucous as in the Water-melon, or 
hoary as in the Colocynth. Both these last have 3-nerved, 3-lobed 
leaves, cleft almost to the midrib, with the divisions also deeply 
lobulated. The tendrils in the Colocynth are generally undivided or 
rarely bifid, in the Water-melon they are bifid, but here they arc gene- 
rally 3-4- rarely 5 -cleft. The fistulous stem and petioles are an ab- 
solute distinction. The calyx is here much more flat than in the other 
two, where it is campanulate at the base. The very short style, the 
almost globose ovary, the depressed fruit of uniform colour, not striped 
or speckled in any stage of its growth, are fuller marks of distinction. 
The seeds difler from the smooth thin seeds of the Colocynth, and 
resemble more those of the Water-melon, in their surface as it were 
sculptured by a sharp elevated ridge marking ofl* a centre and a rim, 
but the ridge is here more conspicuous and more within the margin, 
so that the rim is broader. Finally, the poisonous Colocynth * and 
the eatable Water-melon, have associated with them here a eookable 
vegetable. 

Oiis. 3. — This species is known in Scinde by the name of Mc/to. 
In the Punjaub it is called llindwana (the name of the Water-melon in 
Scinde), and in the Deccan is named Dllpasand, or “ Delicious,” a very 
appropriate name. I believe it is not known in Bengal proper, and 
it does not grow in the Concans or on the Malabar coast, but is 
brought down (when there is a demand) from the more elevated, 
milder, and drier climate of the Dcccan. In Scinde it is cultivated 
from April to September, generally in the same plot of ground with 

* Sheep, gloats, jackals, and rats cat Colocynth-applcs readily, and with no bad 
effects. Camels refuse them. They are often used as food for horses in Scinde, cut 
in pieces, boiled, and exposed to tbe cold winter nights. They arc also made into 
presei-veB with sugar, having previously been pierced with knives all over, and then 
boiled in six or seven waters till all the bitterness disappears. The; low Gipsy 
castes eat greedily the kernel of tbe seed, freed from the seed-skin by a slight 
roasting. They collect the seeds in large (piautities by burying the apples in the 
sand, and allowing the pulp to rot away. 
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Ck)mmon Melons, LufFa, Gourds, and Cucumbers. The fruit is picked 
when about two-thirds gi*own, the size and shape of a common field- 
turncp, two inches and a half high, and three inches and a half across. 
It is pared, cut in quarters, the seeds extracted, well boiled in water, 
and finally boiled in a little milk, with salt, black-pepper, and nutmeg. 
Mussulmans generally cut it into dice, and cook it together with meat 
in stews or curries. Hindoos fry it in ghee (clarified butter) with 
split gram-peas {Cicer arietinum)^ and a curry powder of black -pepper, 
cinnamon, cloves, cardamoms, dried cocoa-nut, turmeric, salt, and last 
(but not least in their opinion) the never-failing assafeetida. It is 
sometimes made into a preserve in the usual manner. It is sometimes 
picked wlion small, cooked without scraping out the seeds, and rc- 
gard(;d a greater delicacy than when more advanced. 

In England it might be cultivated and cooked like the Vegetable 
Marrow {Ctmmm ov}ftra)y which it much resembles in its quabties. 

Kiirracliee, Soiiulc, September 1st, 1850. 

Tab. III. Part of a stem : — natural sizn. Fig. 1. Stamens ; fig. 2, 
section of the male flower, showing the disc ; fig. 3, ditto of female 
flower ; fig. 4, seed ; fig. 5, section of ditto : — all more or Um magni- 
Jied’y fig. G, young fruit (downy); and 7, fully -formed fruit : — nat. size. 


Decades of Fungi ; hg the llev. M. J. Berkeley, M.A., F.L.S. 

Decade XXXIV. 

Sikkim^Jlimalayan Fungi collected hy Dr. Hooker. 

331. B. delpliinuSy Hook, fib; pileo pulvinato glabro luride spadiceo ; 
sti])itc submquali sublmvi spadiceo sursuni rubro apice flavo; poris 
siibdccurrentibus sordide fiavis ; came sccta multicolore. Hook, fib, 
No. 76, cumic. 

IlAB. On earthy, open places. Darjeeling, 7,500 feet. June. Hare. 

Inodorous. Pileus 2 inches or more across, pulvinate, smooth or very 
minutely tomentose, nearly dry, of a lurid reddish-brown. Stem about 
2 inches high, \ an inch or more thick, often curved at the base, nearly 
equal, of the same colour as the pileus, but shaded above with red, and 
then with yellow, nearly even. Pores somewhat decurrent, dirty- 
yellow. Mesh of pileus, when cut, instantly changing to blue, espe- 
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cially below ; that of the stem exhibiting all thp colours of the rainbow. 
Spores fusiform, yellow-brown when seen by transmitted light. « 

This species appears just intermediate between Fries’s sections Sub- 
tomentosi and. Calopodes, and is a more delicate species than any there 
enumerated. The stem does not seem to be truly reticulated, nor the 
mouth of the pores to be red, and the change of colour to be far more 
marked than in any- of the former section. 

Steobilomyces, gen. nov. liymenophorum ab hymenio prorsus 
discretum; tubuli ampli, liberi. Sporee globosae vel lato-ellipticse, 
asperulm. Fungi e carnoso lenti, ut plurimum verrucis plus minus^ 
floocosis quoad pileuiii ornati. A Boleto differt Strohilomyces substantia 
magis lenta, et sporis nequaquam fusiformibus. 

332. S. polypyramis. Hook, fil.; pileo lato expanso toto arcolato 
verrucoso umbrino carnoso intus mbido : stipite valido lawi fusco-pur- 
pureo; poris latis adnexis, ore rubidis. Hook. fiL, No. 104, cum ic. 

Hab. Jillapahar, 7,500 feet. August. Rare. 

Smell strong, ammoniacal, at least in age. Pileus umber-brown, 
6-7 inches broad, expanded, slightly convex, covered with large pyra- 
midal soft warts, which disappear almost entirely under pressure ; 
substance thick, firm, and leathery, of a dull red. Stem 5 inches high, 

inch thick, attenuated above, swollen below, nearly smooth. Pores 
large, shorter towaids the stem, not free. Spores globose, dark purple- 
brown, granulated. 

Allied to Slrobilomyces 6‘irobilaceus, but distinguished by its ex- 
panded pileus, smoother stem, and less persistent more numerous 
warts. The spores diiler very much from those of true Bokli, being 
more or less globose, without any tendency to be fusiform. 

333. S. montosus, n. s. ; pileo vemicis paucis floccosis pyramidatis 
montoso nigro-fusco, iuterstitiis amethystinis ; stipite coiicolore squa- 
moso; poris subadnatis fuscis, ore luteo. Hook, hi., No. 121, cum ic. 

Hab. On dead wood, and on the ground. Jillapahar, Darjeeling, 
7,500 feet. September. 

Inodorous, dry, leathery. Pileus convex, 3 inches broad, rough 
with large pyramidal flocculent brown warts ; their interstices amethyst- 
coloured. Stem 3-4 inches high, 1 inch or more thick, curved, 
dark brown, scaly ; substance brownish. Veil thick, coriaceous, at- 
tached to the margin of the pileus. Pores brown within, yellow ex- 
ternally, rounded beliind. Spores broadly elliptic, brown, rough. 
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Vejy nearly allied to S. stroMlaceuSf but the warts of the pileus, 
which are n6t at all imbricated, and the bright colour of their inter- 
stices in young specimens, are very remarkable. 

334. Foli/porm {Mesopus) cremoricolor^M. s. ; tener subcam osus ; pileo 
umbilicato glabro subviscoso, ‘margine nudo repando cremoricolore ; 
stipite ccntrali deorsum subpubescente siirsum glabresccnte cum pileo 
concolore ; poris minutis 4— 5-gonis niveis, dissepimentis tcmuissimis. 
Hook, fil., No. 107, cum ic. 

Hab. On clay banks in ]\Ir. Campbell’s garden, atta^jhed to decayed 
wood. Darjeeling, 7,000 feet. August. Rare. 

Cream-coloured, with a faint sweet smell. Pileus delicate, of a 
somewhat fleshy s\ibstance, scarcely an inch across, smooth, rather 
viscid, unibilicate, with the margin arched and naked. Stem | of an 
inch high, central, more than a line thick, slightly pubescent below, 
becoming naked above, firm, solid. Pores minute, distinctly 4-5- 
gonal, with extremely thin dissepiments. 

Nearly allied to F, arcularim, and, like it, approaching closely to 
the germs Fcwolus. The whole fungus, however, is smoother, and the 
pores far smaller. In drying it becomes very thin. 

335. F. {Mesoptis) umbllicatuSy ii. s. ; carnoso-lcntus cremoricolor ; 
pileo umbilicato demiim subinruiidibuliformi tenui rimoso virgato, mar- 
gine involuto ciliato ; stipite curvo gracili sursum deorsumcpie in- 
crassato fibrilloso subtilitcr squainuloso ; poris minutis, dissepimentis 
teiiuibus, acie tciiui. 

Hab. Oil dead wood. Tonglo and Sinehul, 8,000 feet. 

Inodorous. Pileus 3 inches or more broad, at first fleshy, tlum 
tough, umbilicate, at length subinfimdibuliforra, more or less cracked, 
virgate, snow-white or cream-coloured ; margine involute, not ciliate. 
Stcili 1'} inch high, swelling above and below% fibrillose, minutely 
squamnlose, especially towards the base, where it springs from a stri- 
gose downy disc. Hymenium white ; pores minute, ^ of an inch in 
diameter, angular ; dissepiments thin ; edge minutely toothed. 

This species has exactly the habit of several Lentmi, and is most 
nearly allied to F. tricholoma, which is a smaller, thinner, and far 
more delicate species. F. ciliatus also somewhat resembles it, as also 
F, arcularius, and some other neighbouring species, but all differ in 
essential character. I have a specimen of the same species from Yan 
Diemen’s Land, which was given me by Mr. W. Gourlie, of Glasgow. 
I believe it was bought at Dr. Graham's sale. 
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* P. rufescms, Fr. Ep. p. 483. Hook, fil., No. 26, 27. 

Hab. On dead wood. 3-5,000 feet. One specimen springs from 
the pileus of P. hirmtm. 

Three distinct forms occur, two from Baijeeling, the third from 
Jillapahar, differing (I believe according to the height at which they 
grow) in the substance of the pileusand decomposition of the pores. 
No. 27 is hard when dry, fuliginous, velvety, with the pores sinuous; 
No. 26 is rufous, more decidedly tomeiitose, and has the pores lamellate ; 
a third form h(^s the texture still softer, the down more decided, the 
colour still more rufous, and the hymenium assuming the appearance 
of that of a LenzUes. English specimens of Poly'porm rufescem differ 
greatly in density of texture at the same elevation. 

* P. obUctanSy Berk, in Hook. Lond. Journ. vol. iv. p. 51. Hook, 
fil.. No. 118, cum ic. 

Hab. On dead wood. Sikkim, 7,500 feet. Very rare. 

A single specimen only occurred, with the hymenium imperfect. 
The pileus shines more than in the Ceylon or Swan lliver specimens, 
but tins is apparently the only difference. The pores in this and the 
allied species vary gi’eatly in form, according to age and circumstance. 

* P. xanthopuSy Fr. Ep. p, 437. 

•Hab. On dead wood. Daqeeling, 7,000 feet. Below Pimhabania. 
Hot valleys, 3-4,0 UO feet. 

The specimens have the pores rather larger than usual. They ex- 
hibit beautifully the downy disc from which the stem always rises in 
perfect specimens. 

336. P. {Mesopus) maculatm, n. s. ; alhido-lutescens ; piteo coriaceo- 
carnoso depressiusculo maculato, margine subrepando ; stipite central i 
deorsum attenuato ; poris amplis margine laccratis longc dccurrenti- 
bus. Hook, fil., No. 3, cum ic. * 

Hab. On trunks of living trees. Darjeeling, 8,000 feet. April 1848. 

Inodorous, coriaceous but brittle. Pileus about 2 inches across, plane 
or slightly depressed, dry, spotted with obscure adpressed scales ; sid)- 
stance thick, white. Spores inch high, attenuated below, of an 
inch above, smooth at the base. Pores large, 1 line across, running 
nearly to the base of the stem ; edge more or less lacerated, by no 
means obtuse or entire. 

Nearly allied to P. Mlcheliiy Fr., but differing in its lacerated not 
entire pores. P. lentuSy Berk., which is also nearly allied, and of 
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which P. coronaius^ Host., appears to be a synonym, differs in its 
hispid stem. 

* P. squamosus, Fr. Ep. p. 438. Hook, fil., No. 8, cum ic. 

IIab. On rotten timber. Darjeeling, 8,000 feet. May. Hare. 

337. P. {Pleuropus) plalyporu.% n. s. ; inodorus ; pileo lateral! car- 
iioso-coriaceo pallido, margine inflexo ; stipite deorsum nigro-velutino ; 
poris amplis, acie teiiui. Hook, fil.. No. 39, cum ic. 

Hab. On dead timber. Darjeeling, 8,000 feet. May, June, 

Pilous 2 inches broad, orbicular, more or less lobed, dull ochraccous, 
smooth, moist but not viscid ; margin incurved ; substance rather 
thick. Stem either a mere disc or much elongated, clothed with very 
fine velvety down at the base. Pores large, 1-1 -y line broad, iiTegular, 
edge thin, rather torn. 

Most nearly allied to P. squamoms^ but not only is it on a very reduced 
scale, but it is destitute of the peculiar smell of that species, and, if at 
all, is very obscurely spotted. P. maculatm is a neater species, with 
a spotted pilous and smaller pores. 

* P, Ittcidus^ Pr. Kp. p. 442. 

Hab. Trunks of old trees. Darjeeling. 

* mngmnem^ Fr. Ep. p. 444. 

Hab. On dead wood. Darjeeling, 7,000 feet. Very common. 

* P. JlahelUformis, Klotzsch in Linn. vol. viii. p. 483. Hook, fil., 
No. 18 (junior), cum ic, 

Hab. On dead wood. Darjeeling, 4-8,000 feet. Tonglo. 
Abundant. 

In the ydung specimens the dissepiments are very thin, and their 
edge acute. The margin also of the pilcus is extremely thin. The 
stem is sometimes quite smooth and yellow, as in P. xanthopuSy nor is 
there in the young individuals any trace of the black or dark bay coat, 
which is always more or less observable in age. Some of the older 
smooth specimens are very pretty, and when they have a very slender 
stem remind one of P. ajfinis, 

338. P. (^Merisnui) ruhricuSy Berk. ; flabelliformis expansus multi- 
plex totus pallide rubricus ; pileo lobato subfimbriato glabro demuni 
radiato ; stipitibus obesis basi velutinis ; poris parvis brevissimis. 

Hab. Tonglo, 7,000 feet. May. 

One foot or more broad, reddish, tufted, more or less flabellifonn, 
lobed, and somewhat fimbriated, the lobes occasionally confluent and 

VOL. III. M 
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leaving lacuna). Pileus smooth, at length radiated, fleshy ; extremely 
brittle when dry. Stem more or less developed, obtuse, sometimes 2 
inches or more long and 1 inch thick, velvety at the base, sometimes 
extremely short. Pores very shallow, angular, rather small ; dissepi- 
ments thin. 

A very distinct species, resembling somewhat P. rufescens, Pr., but 
not allied. The pores arc so shallow as to resemble tliosc of Dr. 
Montague’s genus Glaoponis, 

* P. intyhacem, Fr. Ep. p. 446. Hook, fil., No. 98, cum ic. 

Hab. On dead wood. Daijeeling, 7-8,000 feet. Hare. 

* P. BulphureuSy Fr. Ep. p. 450. 

Hab. Toiiglo. Dr. J. D. Hooker. 

* P. crispus^ Fr. Ep. p. 457. P. armor acem^ Hook. fil. 

Hab. On dead wood. Darjeeling, 7-8,000 feet. Tonglo, 8,000 
feet ; a single specimen. 

The greater part of the specimens have a very dark hymenium and 
minute pores, but these are coTinected clearly with one or two exactly 
according in the hymenium with specimens of P. crispus from Switzer- 
land. In fact, most of the specimens arc just intermediate between 
P. adusius and P. crispus^ having a darker hymenium than I have ever 
seen even in the former. 

389. P . {Anodermei) ozonioides, n. s. ; pilco reflex o postiee cfliiso 
lateraliter elongato connato(pie fiilvo strigoso-stuppeo, contextu pal- 
lido ; poris araplis ; dissepim(mtis dentatis pallidc ochraceis. 

Hab. On dead wood. Darjeeling. 

Pilenis 1-2 inches long, 3-5 inches broad, sessile, reflexed, {;flused 
behind, clothed with tawny, rignd, reticulated, branched, towy striga' ; 
substance nearly white. Hymenium concave, pale oeliraceous ; pores 
of an inch broad, dissepiments rather thick, more or less toothed and 
elongated. 

Uesembling very much P.funalis, of which I have an autheiitix; 
specimen, and a magnificent tuft, from Sierra Leone. It is, however, 
less thickly clothed, and the pores are not normally prolonged into 
Hydnoiil teeth ; besides w^hich, it is merely reflexed, while that species 
is much expanded. Occasionally the pores are very much dilated. 

* P. isidioidesy Berk. Loud. Journ. Bot. vol. ii. p. 416. 

Hab. On dead wood. Daijeeling. 

* P. licnoideSy Mont. Cuba, p. 401. 
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Hab. Sinchul, 8,000 feet. 

The specimens collected by Dr. Hooker differ slightly from the 
American individuals which I have from Bahia and Guiana. 

Tlie colours, marking, and sculpture of the adujt specimens are pre- 
cisely similar ; the young fungi, however, are clothed with a rhubarb- 
coloured velvety coat, whereas in the American form the early down is 
rubiginous. The pores, too, are slightly larger, and the whole texture 
evidently more succulent. These, however, are differences so clearly 
depending on climate, that I cannot but consider the species the same. 
The two forms laid side by side, whether on the upjjer or under side, are 
so similar when fully grown, that they could not fail to be pronoimccll 
the same species by any one at the first glance. 

* P. zonalis. Berk. Ann. of Nat. Hist. vol. x. p. 375. tab. x. fig. 5. 

11a n. On dead wood. DaijiMdiiig, 7,000 feet. 

This pretty species Avas originally ibund by Kdnig, in Ceylon. 1 
believe that it also occiu’s in Cuba. 

^ P. himitus, Tr, E]). p. 477. Hook, fd., No. 28, cum ic. 

Hab. On dc^ad wood. Darjeeling, Mung-durbi, 4,000 feet. 

Some oi‘ tin? spiicimeiis have a dark margin, exactly as in P. nujro- 
margmatm^ Schwein., wliich is a mere variety. 

* P. verHicolor, Er. Ep. ]). 47B. 

Hab. On wood. Darjeeling, 7,000 feet. Tonglo, 8,000 feet. 

The s])ecimens arc extreimily rigid, the pores larger than usual, and 
imperfectly formed. The surface of the ])ileus is just that of the most 
ordinary Euro|iean fonn, 

^ P. Necdgherrensls, Mont. Aim. d. Sc. Nat. Ap. 1842. 

Hab. On dead wood. Darjeeling. Not abundant. 

* P. elongatu8. Berk, in Hook. Loud. Joiirn. Eot. vol. i. p. 149. Hook, 
til., No. 30, cum ie. 

Hab. On wood, forming large masses. May to the end of the year, 
till destroyed by the cold. Darjeeling, 7,000 feet, ami Jillapahar. 

Hymenium, when fhish, of a singularly delicate jieach- blossom pink. 
The Himalaya specimens are much stunted, otherwise they agreii exactly 
with the more expanded fonn. Sometimes the surface is uniibrinly 
zoned, sometimes intemiptcd with darker fasciae. A state from the upper 
lliinalayas, sent by Captain Mimro, is scarcely zoned at all. 

Another form occurs at a lower elevation, externally more like the 
usual form, but with the hymenium imperfectly developed, as ia some 
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specimens of F. versicolor. Tliis has been proliably, to some 

sudden check after rapid growth. 

340. Trmyietes lobata^^. s. ; latissima expan sa reniforiuis lobata, lobis 
rotimdatis; pileo pallido glabro nitidulo zonato riigoso; hyinenio 
ochraceo, poris angulatis, ore elongato dentato demiim sinuato ; dis- 
sepimentis tenuioribus demum lamellosis. 

Hab. On dead wood. Mung-durbi, 4,000 feet. 

Sessile, but attached by a more or less distinctly marked disc ; very 
liroadly expanded, 8 inches broad, 4^ inches long, thin, but coriaceous, 
Hither flexible, renifonn, lobed, the lobes rounded, and sometimes 
assiuning the appearance of young pilei ; pale wood-coloured, smootli, 
somewhat shining, rough with radiating more or less strongly marked 
ridges, repeatedly zoned, the zones ratlier darker ; extreme edge very 
tliin and acute. Hymeiiium pale ochraceous, uneven ; pores angular, 
of an inch broad ; orifice elongated, more or less toothed ; dissepiments 
rather thin, at length broken down into more or less distinct laiiieUse. 

Tliis species is extremely like T. Imticolor. 


Extracts of Letters froni IIichard Spimice, Esq., written during a 
Botanical Mission on the Amazon. 

{Continued from vol. ii. p. 302.) 

Saniareni, Jan 29, 1850. 

My dear Sir, — It is only five days ago that I reetuveil, both to- 
gether, your letters of tin' 31st August and 2nd ()ct()l)er, and 1 cannot 
express to you how w^eJeome they were, lor I bc'gan to think inysell’ 
forgotten. The communication betwecui Para arul the Sertao is jit 
best very uncertain. The barejue wluc’li brought your letters shoidd have 
reached here several weeks ago, but the captain thrashed one of his 
Indians at Para, for which eveiy one of them ran away, and he was 
obliged to wait until the police captured them again. 

When I last wrote to you — which was along with a barrel containing 
the Victoria in spirits — I had some thoughts of ascending to the Barra, 
and I had a passage promised me in a steamer which the Government 
had just placed at the disposal of the President; but the next arrival 
from Para brought word, that, in consequence of fresh disturbances at 
Pernambuco, the steamer had been ordered there with troops. There 
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was no other chance for the Barra this season, and I therefore reverted 
to iny original project of visiting Obidos and the Rio Troinbetas (the 
execution of which you will find detailed in the accompanying sheets), 
and afterwards of making Saritarem my head-quarters for the winter. 
I have now in contemplation two princij)al excursions during the rainy 
season ; the first a little way up this river, the Tapajoz, and the second 
to Monte Alegre, in April or May, when the vegetation is said to be 
most luxuriant. 

Santarem is much the pleasantest place on the Amazon, and superior 
even to Para in the matter of eatables; — good milk and fresh beef 
ovei’y day — the latter cheap, but the former quite as dear as in London. 
Ttiere are three English residents, from whom we receive much civility, 
but they are none of them in that flourishing state to enable them to 
ailord us any assistance in tlic way of diminisliing our expenses. In 
fact, there are {l)ctween ourselves) only two Englishmen in the province 
of I*ara — Arch. Campbell and MiRer — who have not great difficidty 
in kee})ing straight their finances. Poor Captain Hislop complains 
bitterly of the difficulty he finds in getting any sort of pajineut for the 
numerous debts that are owing to him : long credit., and slow or no 
payment, is the way of doing business here. 

1 am anxious to learn in what state my sendings from Para, by the 
(leorge Glen reached you and Mr. Bcntham. I took gi’cat pains to 
hav(^ tliem dry and drily packed, but those little bothering vessels of 
Singlehurst’s 1 am very much afraid of; even wdien 1 was by to take 
care of my goods I had great difficulty to keep them from spoiling. 

You will see that 1 have anticipated some of your queries and 
wishes. 1 sent a Mandiocca-strainer, — specimens, &e., of the Pottery- 
tree, — and some other things you ask aljout, from Para. I wanted no 
incitement to look closely for Podostemeay but it is only lately that I 
have come to a country where they can possibly grow : you will see 
1 found two up the ''rronibetas. I hope to send you painted cnyas, 
and coloui-s used in painting, from Monte iUegre, which is the famed 
place. 

1 expect you will keep your Victorias. I fear ere this the seed of 
the Victoria has fallen in this neighbom'hood. I commissioned a 
person to procure some for me during my absence, but he has disap- 
I)ointed me ; 1 intend, however, shortly to revisit the place, if it be 
only to see for myself whether the plants attain that enormous mag- 
nitude they arc said to do 
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Thanks for the hints about Arums : Santarem is not the place for 
this tribe, any more than for the Ferns. The delta of the Amazon is 
much richer in Ferns than any place I have since seen, and had I gone 
to Marajd instead of coming up here, I might have done better in both 
Ferns and forest-trees ; but I was desirous to get into an Orchis 
country, if such existed. Now, however, I have traversed, from the 
mouth of the Amazon, a tract extending through from 700 to 800 
miles, and I am compelled to conclude that it is the reverse^ of rich 
in OrchidecB. It is not their utter absence that I can complain of, but 
their want of variety. Here, up the Tapajoz, are old low trees tilled 
with Orcliises, but all of two species ; in the neighbourhood of San- 
tarem I have seen in all three species. I got a few up tlic Tromb^tas, 
but only two or three that look at all promising. In other tribes of 
plants I confess to have been disappointed to see the flowers in general 
so small ; — ^in the tropics we look for everything on a gigantic scale, 
but here the flowers are rarely striking from their magnitude, although 
the plants that bear them are. There are some pr(itty tilings, but, 1 
fear, very very few which will come up to Mr. Ihnce’s expectations. 
It is for this reason that I often regret having taken Mr. Pinee/s £50. 
I will do the best I can to repay him in plants ; and, at any rate, I 
win hold myscK his debtor for the amount advanced, and repay him 
in one way or other 

I have seen no place yet with a vegetation so varied as that of San- 
tarem, or where I can gather more species in a ramble. The campos, 
that schemed bunit up in summer, arc now assuming a new v(;gctatioii ; 
and that not an annual one, but of plants whose roots have all the 
wdiile been buried under the sand. In April and May th(\y arc said 
to be brilliant with, flowers. 1 may hope, too, for a fair projiortion of 
novelty, for the ground must be very impeifcctly known. Martins is 
said to have been sick, from his half-drowning, whilst he remained here, 
and at Obidos he made no stay at all. From what I have seen, the 
south side of the Amazon has a much more varied vegetation than the 
nortli side ; and I was disappointed at Obidos and up the Trombetas, 
to find the mass of the plants quite the same as at Para. 

I wish I was near enough to have your adviee as to my next 
campaign. 1 suppose it will be up the Eio Negro, as we talked ere 
I left England, but I am doubtful whether up the main river would 
not be more profitable. Tabatinga, the frontier town, is in the centre 
of unknown land, and the eastern slope of the Andes themselves is 
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still imperfectly known. The Rio Nej^o has dense moist forest on 
each side all the way up, therefore contains few or no Orchises ; though, 
from the absence of mosquitos, &c., it is undoubtedly pleasanter to 
travel on than the Solimoes. Mr. Bcntham told me the Tapajoz had 
been exploredj otherwise my own inclinations would prompt me to 
ascend it, tor it is mucli the most romantic of the tributaries of tlie 
Amazon, its serras extending even to its moutli, at Santarem, while the 
mountains at its source are the highest in Brazil. Mr. Hislop speaks 
with cntliusiarn of the number and abundance of the Ferns near the 
cachoeiras. Does Mr. Bentham know the particulars of its exploration ? 
Mr. Mislop recollects a party of (fermans (among whom was a natu- 
ralist) coming ra])i(lly down the Tapajoz ; but you know that no oikj 
gathers half so much in coming down a river or mountain that he does 
in going up. I have a capital op])ortunity of getting up, all the way 
to (hiyabu if I like, with a merchant who came dowm lately with a 
cargo of gold and diamonds. 

The Rio Chiquitos is an upper branch of the Madeira, between 1 5° 
and 30^’ S. latitude. I suppose Humboldt means that all the country 
between the Amazon, the Madeira, and the Andes, is imperfectly known 
as to its v(‘,g('tation, which 1 bdieve to be the case. 

1 am glad to hear that Graminem and Cyperacea^ will be acceptabhi 
in Europe : the (frasses here are v(n;y interesting, those on the sandy 
cam[)Os and volcanic serras being quite a ditlerent set from those on the 
river-l)anks and low lands. Para was a better place for Cyperacece^ 
and now is the best time for them. 1 sliaU have a few things for your 
museum wdien I send the plants, but as my funds require to bo econo- 
mically dealt with, 1 cannot purchase many things. 

The Mandiocca-plants grow to six or seven feet, and wovdd pro- 
bably grow higher ; I have never seen them standing without leaves. 

Santarem, April 1850. 

When I arrived at Santarem last October, 1 hired the only house 
that was vacant (for houses are more scarce here than elsewhere in the 
province) ; but it suited me very weU, for it has a spacious verandah 
at the back, where we could work at our plants, and a paved yard, 
where we could spread our paper, &c., to dry. The adjoining house 
was tenanted by a single man, and we ,were very quiet ; but when we 
returned from Obidos we found it tenanted by a family, from several 
days up the Tapajoz, inclutling amongst them, besides children, several 
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slaves, lug and little, numbers of fowls, turkeys, guinea-fowls, goats, 
dogs, land-tortoises, and other unclean beasts. I should mention that 
this Jiouse claims half our yard, and has a verandah continuous with 
ours ; and then you will understand how on our return we found both 
yard and verandah befouled and worse than useless to us. A few live 
plants, that we had left in the verandah, under charge of a slave of 
Mr. Hislop’s, he had the precaution to place in an outhouse which we 
have, but there, for want of light and air, some of them had died. 
Since then our live plants have stood in the same outhouse, as near 
as possible to the window (kept wide open), and would do very well 
were it not that the niggers and the fowls contrive to enter and play 
sundry pranks with them, — such as nipping off the leading shoot. 
What I have for Kew are now all in the case, fastened down, and only 
half the glass roof remains to be put on. Yesterday morning, when I 
went to look at them, I found one of my Sucu-ubas broken off by the 
root : — there were two ; one from a cutting that 1 struck last November 
has growm beautifully, the other w^as a young plant ; it is the latter 
that is destroyed. I procured another cutting, but I shall be obliged 
to fasten up the case before I can ascertain whether it has taken root. 
The other plants are e7i bonne sanie^ but they will have a severe ordeal 
to go through between here and Para, and it is not worth my while 
going the tedious journey to Para and back to take care of them : I 
am very desuous they shoidd reach you alive. The two MehMomacets 
arc very pretty things, avid I send also seeds of both. Will not the 
“ Jara ’’ palm be Leopoldinia pulchra^ Mart. P I send its fruit and 
leaves, but the spadices (from which the fruit has fallen), though not 
very large, are too large to be crammed into Mr. Bentham’s boxes. 

I send you tliirty-five packets of seeds, many of them of species 
occurring in my dried collection. Some of these seeds and fruits are 
curious, and you may possibly like to put a portion of such into the 
museum. I could send many succulent fniits, but I have nothing to 
put them in ; it is impossible to get at once a sufficient number to fill 
one of our big barrels. Mr. Wallace brought with him, for preserving 
reptiles, &c., a number of patent cylindrical earthen jars, with tops of 
the same material encircled by a metallic rim ; a half turn fastens 
these effectually. If you can make out where these jars are to be had, 

1 wish you would send me some — were it only half-a-dozen ; — I could 
fill a part or the whole of these, as materials offered, and then de- 
spatch the contents to England in a barrel, reserving the jars for future 
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operations. Bottles here are awfully dear, and often not to bo had at 
any price. Six of the jars, fitting pretty tightly into a box, would be 
easily moved about from place to place. 

My contributions to your museum are this time only insignificant ; 
the only native manufacture at Santarem being baskets from the tender 
leaves in the young shoots of tlie Tucuinu. I send a small work- 
basket, and I have two other baskets too large to be sent at present ; 
these, as well as the spadix and spatha of the Eaciiba palm, and some 
other large things, I reserve to be .sent after my return from Monte 
Alegre, whence 1 ho[)e to bring you some interesting things. I have 
already commissioned a number of the beautiful painted cuyas, made 
only at Monte Alegre, through Dr. Campo% whose wife is a native of 
that place ; this is necessary, for they are only made as there is a 
demand for them. 1 shall send many more than you require, but I 
have no doubt purchasers will be found for Ihera, they are so exqui- 
sitely done, equalling some of the best Chinese painted articles ; and 
when it is considered that they are done by Indian girls, who make 
their own brushes and colours, they btrome still more interesting. I 
have learnt from Signora (’ainpos what thesci colours are, and 1 shall 
be able to procure specimens of them. 

The tw'o or three fruits from the Kio Aripecuru will be hardly worth 
preserving. No. 27 and 28 are fragments of woods, which may scitc 
until 1 can procure better. No. 29 is the seeds of the Sapacuya; I 
have ill vain tried to procure the fruit entire, wuth the lid, and the tree 
iloes not grow Inu'c. 

{To he continued.) 


ConlrilniUons to the Botany e/* W estern India; 
by N. A. Dalzell, Esq., M.A. 

{Continued from p. 39.) 

Nat.Ord. LEGUMINOSyE. 

Tribe CiESALPINIE.E. 

CiESALPINIA. 

C. ? spicata ; frutex scandens, ramis petiolisque communibus et partia- 
libus aeuleis crebris recurvis arraatis, foliis bipinnatis, pinnis 5-6- 
jugis, foliolis 6-6-jugis oblongis obtusis coriaceis supra nitentibus 

VOL. HI. N 
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utrinqne pubemlis, floribus tcrminalibus spicatis, spicis iiiii-bipeda- 
libus. 

This j)hnit differs from Camlpiniay to which it appears most nearly 
allied, by its equal petals, thick margined legume, seeds not compressed, 
flowers in spikes, and, as the flowers are moreover tubular and conni- 
vent, they have a very different appearance to those of a Casalpmia ; it 
may be called W %gatea, and thus defined : — 

Calyx coloratus, ad medium h-tidus, tubo cupuliformi, liml)i decidui 
laciniis mstivatione unbricatis, infiina paulo majore concava. Corolke 
petala 5, (xqualia^ umforynia, unguiciJata, calycis summo tubo inserta. 
Stamina 10, cum petaKs inserta iisdemque a'quilonga, omnia fertilia : 
Jiiamenta subiilata, basi pilosa, alternatim breAuora. Ovarium stipita- 
turn, tomentosum, 4~6-ovulatum. Siylua fillformu, filamentis peta- 
lisque aiquilongus. Stigma cavum, bilaljiatum, fimbriatum, labio su- 
j)eriore semiorbiculari, inferiore majore cuculiato. Legumen, linearc, 
acutum, coriaceum, inter semina trausversim constrict urn, margini- 
bus incrassatum. Semina 3-4, obovato-obJoiign, transversa, testa 
crassa dura ossea. 

From the absence of any descriptions in tlic ‘ Flora IncUca ' or Hooker 
and Arnott’s ‘ Frodromus,' this a])pears to be con lined to the Jiombny 
Presidency, and it forms a very conspicuous object in our mount-ain 
jungles, by its bright scarlet tapering spikes, generally overtopping the 
bushes on whicli it leans for support. It is liabh* to attract attention 
in another way not so agreeable to the traveller, wlio has no sooner got 
disentangled from the hooks of one of its long trailing branches, than, 
in turning round to escape, he is caught by another, or, perhaps, he 
walks out of his difficulty by leaving his hat or part of his coat behind 
him. From the tubular form of the (-alyx, the flowers of this plant 
never open, tlie aj)iees of its bright orange-yellow pettds just appearing 
above the scarlet cal^yx ; the legumes are much swollen at the seeds, the 
bases of which are partially imbedded in the thick spongy substance of 
the suture, resembling those of the C. resupinata of lioxburgh. The 
testa is broken with difficulty, the radicle is obtuse, and at the hilum, 
which forms the base of tlie seed’s longer axis, the seeds are enveloped, 
in a transparent very tenacious gum, which is capable of being drawn 
out into long fine threads. No use is made of any part of this shrub, 
as far as I can learn. Its native name is fFagatee, or Wagaree, its pre- 
hensile character, I suppose?, having allusion to that of tlie tiger {wag), 
{To he continued) 
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Professor IIeichenbach. 

[The following printcHl circular we received a few months ago, from 
Leipzig, and are anxious to give it publicity. — Ei).] 

“ A Messieurs les ProtecteurSy les Professeurs ei les Amateurs des Sciences 

Naturelles. 

“ Pendant les jours de terreiir a Dresde (mois de Mai de cette annee, 
1850) il a etc incendie plusieurs galeries du Musee d’liistoire naturelle, 
la grande salle d’auditoire, aiiisi que le cabinet d’ctude de M. le pro- 
fesscair E(*ichonbacli, conseiller dii roi de Saxe et directeur du Musee. 
C'’est dans cette salle et dans c(‘ cabinet du pavilion anterieur du 
‘ Zwiiiger,’ vis-a-vis du chateau, quc Al. R. croyait avoir sauve ct mis 
cn suretc sa bibliothecpie, son herl)ier et ses collections zoologiques ; 
inais lielas ! tandis que sa inaison (riiabitation, (pioique exposcc con- 
tinuelleinent aux coups des annes-?i-feu, rcsta debout, le })aviIlon et tout 
ce qu’il contcnait fut devore |)ar les flamines. Lii plus grande partie 
des ouvrages zoologiques et botaniques, ornds de planches (tels que 16 
vol. du Botan. Magazine, 20 vol. Botan. Cabinet, plusieurs ouvrages de 
M. Lesson, LevaiUaiit, Vieillot, etc.), 1500 paquets (run licrbier, con- 
tenant de nonibreuses ])lantes originales, des autographes (Pauteurs 
cdlcbres, la collection carpologiciue, 66 cacRcs reinplis de plus de 20,000 
exem])laires d’jnsectes si rarement rceueillis; savoir: dipten^s, liymcno- 
])ter(>s, heiniptert'.s, orthojjteres, neuroptcres et apteres, line collection de 
jx^tits niaminiferes et reptih^s d’ Europe, aussi bien que des objets d^ina- 
toinie en esprit de vin, des instrununits, des images et des dessins relatifs 
a riiistoire naturelle, jilus (run millier de planches coloricx^s, ct un plus 
grand nombre encore en noir de Touvrage de AI. R, sur les oiscaux, 
la principalc jiaidie de sa correspondaiice ot de scs inanuscrits, en 
lui mot, toute cette ])artie de sa fortime qiPil estimait le plus, a 6t6 
aneantie. — 

“ Nous ii’aurons pas a din^ (juelle a cite la valeur de ces collections 
pr(3ci(mses, aux(]uelles le possesseur avait, des sa jeunesse, donm^ des 
soins tout particuliers ; hair accroissement a 6t6 le rcsultat de son zelc 
qui ne s’est jamais dementi, et de ses relations non intciTompues avec 
d(js voyageurs et le monde savant. Nous ne dirons pas non plus, 
combien il a utilise ces trtisors dansPintcret des sciences et de Penseigne- 
ment, et pei’sonne n’ignore avec quelle (xnnplaisaiu^e il a prete des 
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genres ct des families entieres^ soil de son hcrbier ou de ses collections 
zoologiM^i<^‘^’ monograpbes qui u’ont pas manque d’en fairc unc 
mention honorable et reconnaissantc dans ses ouvrages. 

M. 11. ayant entrepris, des sa jeunessc, la publication de travaux en 
zoologie et en liotaniqiie, et les ayant continues jnsqu’a I’age de vigueur 
auquel il est arrive, nous avons encore beaucoup a esperer de ses efforts 
et de ses lumieres. 

“ An reste, ccs collections n’etaient ])as sculement la propriete de la 
science, des homines de science et du professeur lui-meme, mais aussi 
celle de sa faniilh*, qni y a des droits bien etablis, vii qu’elles furent le 
produit de la pubbeation de nombreux travaux et celui d’un budget 
qn’elle s*ctait impose depuis trente annees. L’acrpiisition de ces tresors 
scientific! lies a ete un sacrifice; offert par toute la famillc;, a la science, 
ail professorat ct meme a FEtat. 

“ II y a (lone urgemee de restituer et dc fairc renaitre entre ses mains 
des collections semblablcs dans rinteret de la science, dc la justice ct 
de rhumanitc. 

“ D’anc'iens amis de M. Tl. se sont proposes d’attcindre ce but, con- 
vaincus qu’ils sont, cpie son zcMc et ses lumiiir(;s (;ontribneront a les 
completer |)Our (xpiivaloir bientot ccllcs (jui out ct(j d(;truitcs ; il se 
devoucra de nouv(;au a sa famiUe, a ses amis, aux hommc;s de srience, 
avee cettc tranquillitc; d’amc propn; a embi;tbr un age ]ilus avanc<;. 

“ Les Soussign(3s primit instamnnmt tons ceux qui voudront bitai 
concourir a cette cntrcqirisc (raugmcnt(;r leur parfieipation par un appel 
a leurs amis et on donnant l(;phis d’extension ])ossihlc a cettc invitation, 
dont le but est consaerc a la s(;it;ncc, a un hoinme de science toujours 
pret a obliger les autres ct ayant servi sa patrie avee un ddsintcrcsse- 
ment bien rare. 

“ La somme quo nous ddsirons realiscr le plus tiit possible, jiar la 
reunion des divers contingents, servira il racquisition de collections. 
C(;ux de Messieurs les intdressds, liors (Fetat d’y contribuer jiar des 
moyens pecimiaires, sont pries d’offrir en nature quelipics-uns des objets 
d(^signes plus liaut. 

“Nous nous cmpresscrons de fairc connaitre le resultat de nos 
acquisitions a tons ceux qui auront participti a mie aiiivre si meritoire. 

“ Adresser Fargent et les paquets a ‘Friedricli ITofnidsters Buch- 
handlung, in TAUpzig.’ 

“ Dr. (’arl Gustav Cams, ii Dresde. 

“ Dr. ('ll. G. Ehrenberg, Prof, a Berlin.” 
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Tliose who are not disposed to contribute pecuniarily, or in the fonn 
of eollcetioiis, may yet encourage the important labours of Professor 
Iba’chenbach by subscribing to some or other of the works in the list 
aniioimced under tlie head of “ (vhoix des ouvragcs de M. Eeichenbach : 
Potanicpic.” 


Flora Germanica (Eiuropre medirc) Ex- 
cursoria. 

Iconograpliitt Botuiiica, s. Plantai Cri- 
tics Mediai Europ®. 10 vol. pi. col. 
1000 ; plantos environ 3000. 
leones Flora; (Jorriiania; (Europic me- 


dia;) contieuiieni entre autres ; 

J^es I’otuiiiogcUonecs pi. col. 37 
Les llydroeharidces 13 

Lcs Gramiiiees 121 

Les Cyperoidees (Carex, etc.) 120 

Lcs Iridees 35 

Les .Toucinees 42 

Les Lilia(!(a;s 78 


(Les Orcliideespar. M. Peiclib. Fils, 
sous presse : 

TjCs (.’onileres 
Lcs Salieimk’s 


Les Cupulifercs 

pi. col. 

10 

Lcs lirticttcces 


17 

Les Dipsaeecs et lcs Valeriauecs 

48 

Les Ibipaveracees 


19 

Les Viola cues 


23 

Les Cistinees 


17 

Les Renunculaeecs 


129 

Les Eupliorbiacecs 


25 

Tvcs Malvacees 


18 

Les Gcraniacees 


10 

Les C/aryopbyllaeecs 


111 

Tiliacees 


14 

Les Linees 


17 

Lcs llypcrieinees 


11 

Maintcnant planches col. 1200; plantcs 


plus de 3100. 

La Continuation sons presse. 

Hortiis Botauicus, s. Iconographia E.v- 
otica. pi. col. 250. 


100 ) 
17 
57 

Lcs Betulinees 16 


Tlie above plates and brief notices illustrate a very great number of 
spen/ies common to Great Britain, as well as to middle Europe ; and 
great pains are taken with the analysis. 


Circular from the Association Botanique Franqaue Exploration. 

M. E. Bourgeau, charge du voyage, a explore les environs de Car- 
tliagene et de Murcie (‘t une grande partic des Sien’as de Alcara et de 
Segura (Mureie, frontiere de Jaen), et a rapporte en nombre pres de 600 
especes, qui toutes otfrcrit un interet reel, soit a cause do leur nouveaute 
ou de leur rarete, soit comme eonstituant le fond de la vegetation de 
contrees jusqu’ici trop pen explorecs. 

L'Association, comme par le passd, n’a eu qu’a se louer sous tons les 
rapports de la maiiike dont M. Bourgeau a rempli sa mission, aussi 
croyons-nous d(;voir le charger de poursuivre rexploration derEspague, 
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qui presente encore im grand nombre de locabtes qui n*ont pas ($tc 
visitees par los botanistes, on qui ne sont qu’imparfaiteinent connues.* 
Le nouveau voyage, qui sera entrepris en 1851, a pour but de com- 
pleter Texploration du sud-est et du sud de TEspagne. 

Le voyageur partira de Paris, le 28 Eevrier, 1851, pour se rendre 
directement a Almeria. 

Le voyage durera environ dix-huit inois, et se divisera en deux 
parties distinctes : 

Dans la premiere partie (annee 1851) seront visites les environs 
d’Almeria et le littoral, depuis le cap de Gate jus(|ii’a Malaga et Ics 
principales montagncs de la region, specialernent les Sierras de Huescar, 
de Maria et la Sien-a Nevada ; en automne, le littoral sera parcouni 
une seconde fois, pour recueillir les plantes tardives et les fruits de 
celles qui n’auraient ete prises qu’en fleur. 

Dans la seconde partie du voyage (annee 1852) seront explordes 
avec soin les localitcs les plus riches de la partie meridionale du Iloyaume 
de Valence : La Detiesa pres Valence, Alzira, Moxente, Tuente-la- 
lliguera, San Pebpe (ou M. Leon Dufour a s^journe et dont il a donue 
la florule, etc.) ; et celles du royaurae de Murcie qui n’ont pas encore 
cte visitees, ou que M. Bourgeau poiirra revoir utilcinent dans une 
saison dilfcrentc de celle oil il les a parcourues en 1850. 

Pendant ce voyage, comme on pent Ic voir d'apres Titincraire indi(|uc, 
M. Bourgeau visitera en general au moins deux fois les memes localitcs, 
et se trouvera ainsi a meme d’avoir prcsqne toujours les plantes en 
fleur et en fruit ; et il pourra, en hivev et au premier printemps, re- 
cueillir une collection iiombnmse de monocotyledones bulbeuses qui, 
par leur preparation irrcprochable, prcscnteront un grand intcret. 

M, Bourgeau espere rapporter de ee voyage envii'on 800 especes en 
nombrc.'i 

Toutes les plantes seront determindes avec soin par des botanistes 
connus et munies d’etiquettes impiiin^es ; cliaque etiquette portant un 
niunero d’ordre et le iiom du botaniste a qui Ton doit la determination. 
Les conditions de la souscription seront les suivantes : 

Le prix de chacune des centuries qui composeront la collection est 
de 25 francs. 

Les botanistes qui desirent avoir droit aux collections les plus com- 

* These 8|>ecimens, like all of M. Bourgeau’s collecting, arc distinguished by their 
size and perfectness, no loss than by their cheapness. — Ed. 
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plotes devront verser entre les mains de M. Boiirgeau, avant son depart, 
line sommo de 50 francs au moins. En raison du grand nombre de 
souscripteiirs aiix collections ordinaires, M. Bonrgeau ne jieut recueillir 
de collections completes que pour les personnes qui aiiront effectue ce 
pnimier vcrsement. — Toutes les collections seront d’ailleurs reparties 
(rapres Tordre d ’inscription siu- la liste de souscription. 

Vers la lin de la prescnte annee, il ne sera distribue qua deux cen- 
turies environ a cliaque souscripteur ; et les 50 francs verses a TavailCe 
no seront dediiits quo sur Ic prix de la partie principale de la collection 
dont la livraison aura lieu peu de temps apres le retour de M . Bourgoau. 

Vous etes instamment prie de voidoir bieii faire parvonir votre reponse, 
dans le plus bref delai possible, ii M. Ernest Cossoii, a Paris, rue du 
Grand Chanticr, 12, on a M. Bourgean, rue des Blancs Manteaux, 11. 
rju'is, 4 Fevrier, 1851. 


[A. printed circular, of wliicli tke following is a translation, lias been 
communicated to us by Dr. Necs von Escnbeck. — Ed.] 

“ It is lienEy announced to sympathizing friends, and to all who 
interest thcnisclves in the matter, that by a ministerial proceeding I 
have been for tlie prescuit suspended from iny fuiKtion as professor at 
the Univm’sity of Breslau, and the branches of duties connected there- 
with. 1 make this announccjiKmt in the consciousness, that those who 
really know me will not connect this act of the Government with any 
dishonouring guilt on my part. Busy papers of tlie day, deriving 
their information from secret sources, will not permit much delay to 
take place in the disclosure of the affair ; and that will be the time for 
me to take it up in continuation of the present notice. Only thus 
much wdll I add to-day : my guilt is of a personal nature, and such, 
that the hdter of the law can only award an inadequate punishment ; 
inasmuch as tlic real punishment wliich the law must and wdll award, 
depends not on her physical power, but on the judgment, which wdll 
be pronounced by contemporaries, according to their humane opinion 
of the accused individual. Meantime, I wdll submit to the pains and 
penalties inflicted in the name of the law ; while I calmly await the 
real judgment, which will be pronounced by the heart and mouth of my 
contemporaries, as soon as they shall have been properly informed of 
the case, and have heard also what I have to say. 

“ Dr. Nees von Esenbeck. 


Breslau, Feb. 1, 1861, 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


Salicornia. 

Wc have received the following from the author of ‘ The Tourist’s 
Flora’ : — 

“ You have attributed to me some opinions in the number for Feb- 
ruary of your ‘ Journal of Botany’ which I am sorry to see go out to 
the world as mine. I think hardly any two species are more clearly 
distinct than S. herhacea and S. radicans, and I enclose the concluding 
p#agraph of my paper, that you may see distinctly what my notions 
are on this subject. — Joseph Woods.” 

“ If I were to sum up the result of my observations of this year on 
tlie genus Salicornia^ I should say that S, procunihens is a distinct 
species. That S. radicans and S. bgnosa at'e certainly specifically dis- 
tinct from S. herbacea, but whether they are so from each other, and 
whether, if that be the case, S. lignosa ought not to be considered as a 
variety of S.fruticosa of Linn., and the plant with tubercled seeds to 
be called megastachya, I do not feel competent to ficcide.” 

NOTICES OF BOOKS. 

Museum Botanicum Lugduno-Batavum ; sice Siirpium Exotica- 

rum Novarum ex vms aut siccls brevis Exposition additis figuris, 

Scripsit C . Ij . Blu me . Leyden , 1849. 

Under this title we have received nine numbers, in large 8vo, each 
of sixteen pages, and one plate illustrative of new or rare plants. The 
descriptions are di'awn up, and the figures made, chiefly from the 
author’s collections made in the Malay Islands, and in part from the 
“ Herbarium regiurn Neerlandicum,” and from other public and 
private sources. Altliough the species introduced into this work are 
of a veiy miscellaneous character, yet a good many are brought together 
under one and the same Natural Order, and there is a great deal of 
illustration of certain families ; such, for example, as the Melastomacea, 
PangiecBn BigmuiaceaSn GnetaceeSn Orchidece, PhytocrmecB (including Mi- 
guelian Meisn.), the genus Sarcosiphon in BMzantJieee (f) y 
MyrtaceeSy IJydrilla m Hy dr ocharideaSy Jjythrarkcey Apocynece, Legno- 
tidecBy Rhizophorea, and Fcetidia in “ Conihretaceis affine f Each plate 
has three compartments, and as many Genera, extremely well executed, 
— chiefly explanatory of genera in Melastomacecey RhytocrenecBy Asclepi- 
ade<By and Orchideee, We are prevented from noticing as we could 
wish, the splendid “ Rumphia ” of the same author (Blume), in conse- 
quence of our being unable hitherto to ||pmplete our copy. 
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Chamclers of some G'SAVUxj.mu) Compositjc of the IJivmon^Ji^iGV- 
ANTIIE.T. ; hy Asa GraY. 

Soino Aristmlian Compodta^ cliic'fly of llie subin})e Gnaphaliece, havinp: 
l)e(ai placed in my hands l)y Sir AA’illiam Hooker, for examination, I 
here offer the characters of those wliich belong to He Candolle’s di\n- 
sion Anglanilim. Figures of the more interesting, now in preparation, 
w ill appear in the fortln'orning volume of tlic ‘ leones Plantarum.’ Mr. 
.lames Drummomrs collections in South-western Australia furnisli so 
many plants of this groupe which I am obliged to consider as tlie 
types of new genera, tiiat it becomes needful to preface the account 
of tlicm witli an arrangement of the whole Division. 

"this groupe is not so perfectly limited in nature as it is by the cha- 
racter assigned to it by D(^ Candolle. Calocephalus^ Br., and Pycno- 
soi'iis, Benth., want tbe general involucre altogether ; in Chnm/Bsplmrion y 
ke.y it is represented merely by a circle of radical leaves ; in several 
genera the capitula are pedicellate, as in Craspedlay where there is merely 
a subtending bract for each ; and in the plants which I have refciTcd 
to the obscure genus Crossoleplsy T.ess., the compound glomerule is 
merely subtended by the more crowded uppermost leaves, making an 
(‘vid(.'iit ti-aiisition to the UelichrysecCy as do CUammplimrion and ChlJio- 
noaphahiH to the Camnierp, 

The capitula are liomogamous in all tlie know n AnylanUieeey although 
some ol’ the flowers, otherw ise perfect, are occasionally sterile by the 
abortion of the ovary, or, in Fycnosoriis, according to Beiitham, one of 
them is neutral. 

Conspectus Generum Div. Angiantiiearum. 

§ I. Involucrum generale cyathiforme, bivalve ; partiale mdlum nisi 
palea cujusgtie Jloris. 

1. Djtiiyrostegia, nov. gen. llcccptaculura villis prtxdongis lanatum. 

§ II. Involucrum generale e squamis foUisve discretis qdei'iimqiie iin- 
hricatis constanSy ant nullum ; j)artml>e imbricatum. 

* Capitula li -2-flora. 

f Pappus nullus, vel (in Ilyalolepide) unisetosus. 

X Ileceptaculum generale nudum, planum. 

2, IIyalolepis, DC. Pappus e seta unica Icucrrima. 

voE. in. o 
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CHAllACTEKS OF SOME GNAPHALIOlO COMPOSITif:. 


} X Beceptaculuin gencrale paleaceum, planum vol conicum, in- 
voliicTo pluriseriali brevius. 

3. Hyalochlamys, nov. gen. Involucnim partiale 1-flonim, 4-pliyl- 

lum, squamis biformibus ; ext. 2 navicularibus axi incrassatis cor- 
nels cum paleis receptaculi orbiculatis persistentibua, int. minimis 
hyalinis. luvolucrum gcneralc e squamis orbiculatis tcnuissime 
hyalinis. Glomerulum radicalc. 

4. SKiiiuoriiQiius, DC. ( Pogonolcpis, S/eetz). Involucnim partiale 

2-1-florum, 3-4-pliylliim ; sqiiainm scariosa*, paleis sqiiainisque 
infcerioribus involuori gencralis similibus ct cum eis decidua?. 
Corolla? tubo post aiitlicsiri basi skirroso-incrassato. 

5. Nematopus, nov. gen. Involucnim partiale 2-florum, biseriale, 

lO-phyllum; squama?, palea? ct squama? involuori gencralis consi- 
miles, angustm, apice lamina parva petaloidca appcndiculata?. 

lit Receptaculum gencrale fdiformc, involucruni oligopliyllum 
squamaccum longe superans. 

0. CiTUYsocoKYNE, Eiidl. Glomcmlum amentaceum. Capitula bi- 
llora, iriferiora sa?pe uniflora. 

i t Pappus e paleis parvis 2-5 discretis setam longam gerentibus. 

7. Angianthus, Wcndl. (Cylindrosorus, Bcmt/i.) Glomerulum cyliii- 

dricum, involucre pane palcac(?o subtensura. Pappi seta? nnda?. 

8. Phyllocalymma, Bcnth. Glomerulum sidjglobosum, folds invo- 

lucratum. Pappi setae superne subplumosae. 

ttf Pappus e paleis 5 fere discretis exaristatis ciliato-fimbriatis. 

9. Styloncerus, Spi’eng. Glomerulum ovatum vel cyliiidraceum, 

foliis involucratum. Achaenium papillosum. 

1 1 f f Pappus calvculato-coroniformis, nudus. 

10. CicrHALOsoRUS, nov. gen. Glomeruliun globosum, involucro aut 
majusculo foliaceo aut paleaceo parvo cinctum. Capitula uniflora. 

tftft Pappus e setis paucis tenuibus basi concretis laxe plu- 
mosis. 

11. Blenmospora, nov, gen. Glomerulum ovatum, oligoccphalum ; 

capitulis 2-floris, brevitcr pedicellatis. 

12. Antheidosokus, nov. gen. Glomerulum liemisphsericum ; capi- 
tulis 1-floris arete scssilibus, centralibus sterilibus. Involucnim 
generale radiatiforme. 
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* * Capitula 3-^ -flora, m glomerulum globosum conferta, arete 

sesdlia. Receptaculum generale simgjlicmimum ; par Hale 
parvim, nudum. 

f Pappus nullus, vcl e setis 2-3 teiierrirais midis. Capitula 
4-5 -flora. 

13 . Myriocephalus, Bcntli. Glomerulum depressum, involucre 
pluriscriali squamarurn petaloideo-appcndiculatarum cinctum. 
Aclioenia angusta. 

f f Pappus e setis 4-12 phimosis vel plumoso-pcnicillatis. 
Capitida 3-flora. 

14. Leucopmyta, II. Br. Glomerulum spliairieum, squainis parvis 
uiiiseriatis iiivolucratum, paleis eoiisimilibus inter capitida. 

15. Caj-ocepjialus, H. Br. Glomerulum ovoidco-globosurn, exin- 
v( )lucraium, epaleatum . 

* ^ Capitula h-Jlora, in glomerulum globosum cxinvoliicratuiii aui 

parce follom-hracieaium congeda, llecepUmdum parilale 
paleis Jii/alinis inter Jlores onustum. Papjjus e setis filiformi- 
bus phunosis. 

K). PvcNosoRi's, Hentli. Capitula in glomerulum densissimum cx- 
iuvolueratum aggregata, arete scssilia. Flos centralis interdum 
sterilis vcl neuter. 

17. CriASPEDiA, Forst. Capitula in receptaculum generale eylindra- 
eeum iiidivisum pcdieellata, singula bractea foliaceo-scariosa lul- 
erala ; involueri sejuamis omnino liyalinis. 

^ Sf: Capitula '^-^d-Jlora, pi. m. pedicellata, secus receptaculum 

cijlindricum indivisum spicaia, paleis latis scanosk bracteata, 
in glomerulum ohomtum hast attenuatuni paleis vacuis imbrk 
calls invohicratum dense aggregata. Involucrum pariiale 
duplex, squamis interioribus petaloideo-appendiculatis. llecep- 
taculuni pariiale nudum. 

18 . Gnepiiosis, Cass. Capitula 3-4-flora. “Pappus minimus, 
coroniforniis, laccrus, cadueissimus.” 

19. PACiiysiiRiTS, Steetz (Actinobole, FenzU) Capitula 6-9-flora. 
Pappus caducus, e paleis 4-5 tenuibus brevissimis, basi in discuni 
patellmformem liyalinum coronifonni-eoncretis, apiee in flla totidem 
llaccida summo apiee longiusculc ramificantia ct ibi laiuim intri- 
catam referentia dcsinentibus. 
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Capitula ^-lo-forn, pi. m. pedicellata^ foUoao-hracteala, 
capitato-glomerala ; bracteis exihnu («/ in Craspcdia) glome- 
rtilum imoliicraniibus. Axis, seu receptaculmn generate, 
pi. m. divisum, lanatum. Jleceptaciilim par Hale nudum. 
Tran situs facile ad Jlelichryseas. 

20. CiiossoLEPis, Less. ? Pappus nullus. Iiivolucri squama; iuap- 
pend icula tm, fimbri ato-lacera; . 

* * ^ * ^ *■ CapUula in glomerulum exscajmyri humi 

adpressum, foliis radical thus rosulatis involucraium, dense 
aggregata, sesstlia. Receptacnlum partiale paleis scariosis 
pcrsistentlhus flores fulcranlibus onustum. Pappus nullus 
vel coroniformis. — Traiisitus ad Cassinleas. 

21. CuAMiEsPHiERiON, iiov. geii. Pappus coroniformis, lacerus, 
cadiicus. Capitula 5~7-flora: recoptaculum planuin. 

22. Chtiionocepiialus, Stcetz. Pappus iivdl us. Capitula pluriHora : 
receptaculum con ic.um . 

DlTnYEOSTEGlA, 1U)V. gCU. 

Capitula pauca, pauciflora, in glomerulum involucro gonorali cyritlii- 
fonni syd)spatluicco bivalvi hcrbac(;o ciiictum dense aggregata, 
singulis ex.involucratis. Receptacula generalia cl ])artialia parviv, 
aiigusta, angulatif, villis prmlongis llores submqiiantibns oiinsta. 
Flores hernia})liroditi, singidi palca lata byalina ti^nuissiina cnervi 
supernc in villis teiierrimis soluta obvoliiti, pauei centrales ovario 
iuani smpiu.s stcriles. CorolUe tnbulosa*, glal)ne ; iubo gra(*ili, limbo 
cyatliifonni 5-partito. Antherce basi caiidatjr, apjx'ndice angusta siipe- 
I’atu;. Blyli rami apice capitcllati, penicillati. Achmiia fertilia ovoidco- 
fusiformia, hispidissima, suberostria ; stcrilia linearia, glabra. Pappus 
corouula setularuin pilis acliamii consimilium ct br(;vioruin. — Ilerha 
digitalis, annua, simplex, glabcmma ; caule exili paucifoliato cum 
ram is raris glomcrulo solitario terrainato ; foliis alteniis squaiiue- 
formibus oblongis ovatisve amplexicaulibus, supremo majore smpc 
gloiiK-ndo apj)roximato ; involucro e foliis duobus, basi vel ad 
inedinin usque coalitis. Flores lutei ; lana Candida. (Nomen ex 
(^tdupos', bivalxis, ( t (TTlyrj, tectuni, compositura, ad involucrum glo- 
meruli bivalve alludens.) 

1). amplexicjudis. (Ic. PI. tab. iued.) South-vvesteru Australia, 

Drummond , 1S50. — This singular little plani, of the division Angian- 
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there^ is remarkable, not only for its two-lobed gamophyllous general 
involucre, and densely villous receptacle, but for the total want of 
partial involucral scales, and for the reduction of the palea which 
subtends ('ach flower to an excessively delicate and diaphanous mem- 
Ijraiic. The whole might well be taken for a simple capitulurn, noth 
the receptacle obscurely branclied. Some of the j)artial axes, or capi- 
tula, if they must be so called, bear six or eight, others two or three, 
or the (‘(aitral only single, flowers. Tlic radical or primordial leaves 
arc verticillate, about four in number, very small. 

II VALOCllLAMYS, 110 V. gCll. 

Capitala uniflora, homogama, in glomcrulum sphanacum involucro 
gciK'rali cinctuin eoiiglobata. luvoliicruni generale pluriscriale, (‘ 
s(juamis lalissiinis tenuissiinc hyalinis orbiculatis rctusis didymo- 
bieoncavis, nempe axi opaco valido siibintruso, apice spathu- 
lavlbrini licrbaceo. Jxk scu receptaculum generale convexum, 
paltiis ixa'sisteutibus involucri s(|uamas refercntilnis, sed sensim an- 
gjistioribus atfiue nen^o basi incrassato indurato, onustum, singulis 
caiiiiiilum uiiicuin fulcrantibus. Involucrum partlale (cajiituli) 
4-phvlliini, hniig(‘rmn, corolla brevius ; squainis 2 exterioribus 
(])Ml('a (ulcrantc contrariis) navicularibus, cipiitantibus, axi incras- 
sato cornco, marginibus hyalinis, piTsistentibus ; 2 intcrioribus 
alternis, minimis, totum hyalinis, dccidiiis. Mos hermaphroditus. 
Corolla fllifornii-tubulosadiasi dilatata indurata et npicem ovarii tegens, 
aj)iee h'vitiT anipliata 5-d(;ntata. Antherce liasi ecaudatax Styli 
rami apice. capitellato-truncati. Achfeniiim pyriforine, glabrum, 
basi attenuatum, calvum. — Jlerha pygmaca, annua, furfuracco-pubes- 
eciis, rhizocephala, nein])c gloiuerulo inter folia radicaha spathulata 
(intca’iora basi sou ])etiolo hyalino-alato) sessili, scu flagellari-prolitera. 
Scjuamic et palem glomeruli lanigene. 

W. (jlijlufara. (Ic. PL tab. ined.) Swan River, i)nm;«( 9 w</.---Tho 
globose glomernlcs of this (mrious little plant vary from one to three 
lines in diameter, and the leaves arc about the same length. Those 
which immediat(fly subtend the glomernlcs, and fonn a sort of exterior 
involucrum for them, especially the proliferous ones, have a veiy short 
spathulatc lamina, below wliich they arc winged with broad hyaline 
margins ; thus making a transitiou to the scales themselves, in which 
th(‘ green lamina, or tip, barely jirojeets, or, in th(‘ inner ones, is within 
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the retuse apex. These broad and silveiy hyaline scales, of extreme 
thinness and delicacy, are externally, as it were, didpnous^ from the 
introhexion of their thickened axis or costa. In the inner palcoe the 
base becomes more and more thickened and corneous, like the outer 
s(juaraaj of the partial involucres, this corneous axis making a strong 
contrast with the diaphanous margins. This genus shoidd stand 
between SkvrropJiorus, from which it differs by its very remarkable and 
persistent squamae and palem (both of the glomerule and of tlie onc- 
flowercd capitula), as well as in its wholes habit, and Hyalolepis^^ from 
wliieh it is distinguished by the paleaceous general n'ceptaelc, the 
glabrous pyriform aclitcnia, and the total absence of pappus. 

(7b be continued.) 


Das Konigliche Herbarium zu Muncuen geschildcrt. {Sketch of 
the Royal Herbarium at Munich.) By Dr. C\ F. Vh. van Mar tins. 
Translated from the German in the Gelchrtcn Anzeigen, Bd. xxxi. 
No. 89-93 [separately printed at Munich, 1850] ; hy ]S. Wallich, 
M.H., T.R.S., V.P.L.S. 

{Continued from p. 7 t.) 

Zucearini estimated the amount of species in his herl)ariiira at 30,000; 
amoiig \N hicli were many specimens received from Botanic Gaixh'us, such 
as those of Erlangen, Munich, Berlin, Vienna, Paris, Patina, Yeiona, 
Milan, Kew, Liiwen, Naj^les, Bonn, Montpellier, and St. Petersburg. 
Owing to his lamented early death, tlierc was only found a numerical 
list of th(i genera, but none of the species, of this very considerable 
botanical treasiu’c. f 

The examination of Cunningham’s specimens of Hyalolepis, DC., in the 
Ilookcrian Ilcrbariimi, confirms, in most respects, the characters given by Be Can- 
tloBc, of the correctness of which, owing to the state of the specimen, he was 
uncertain. The narrow hyaline scales of the general involucre arc entire, and the 
greenish costa is evanescent long below the summit. The general receptacle is Hat 
and cjialeate. The involucre of the capitula, which are sometimes two-flowored, is 
foi nnjd of three similar lariceolatc-spathulate scarious scales, with a thin costa, firmly 
coah;; cent below the flower into a short and indurated terete base, or partial recep- 
tacle, which .separates at maturity from the general receptacle. The corolla is 
5 -toothed, and the anthers are manifestly bicaudate. The very immature nchaiuia 
are linear, and some of them apparently want the single delicate bristle of the pappus. 

t AVc extract from this list a very general sketch, arranged according to Endlicher’s 
method, as it may be of interest to know the numeiical extent of an herbarium, raised 
by a continental botanist, during the last dcconniums, by mcuus of that system of 
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The following is a MS. estimate by Zuccarini, of the extent of his 
herbarium, with reference to the quarters of the globe : — 

Flora Europeca . . . . . . G500 species. 

Flora Asiatica . . . . - G750 ,, 

Flora Africana . . . . . ■ 3380 „ 

Flora Americana ...... 7860 ,, 

Flora Australasica . . . . . 1700 „ 

20,100 „ 

Zuccnriiii added to this, bcsidc.s, 5,000 plants of culture, from various 
gardens. 


mutual exchange which we have pointed out ; and may hkewise serve as a sort of key , 
wlierewith to compute the rc;lative numerical proportions of the grand divisions of the 
Vegetable Kingdom. 


1. Algm 300 22. Prineipcs ... 18 43. Khmades . . . 854 

2. Liidieues .... 105 23. Conifenc . . . 139 41. Nelumhia ... 20 

3. Fungi 204 2t. Piperitse ... 57 45. rari(!ta1e9 . . . 350 

4. Tlcputiem . . . . 101 25. Acpiaticte ... 9 40. Pepouiferoe . . 00 

5. Musci 767 ^G. Juliflorm . . . 404 47. Opuutuc ... 11 

G. E(piiseta .... 12 27. Oleracea^ . . . 443 48. Caryophyllime . 585 

7. Filices 500 28. Thymelecc . . . 489 49. Columniferjc . 455 

8. ITydro])tc*nde9 . 8 29. Serpeutarieie . 34 50, fiuttihu’je . , . 200 

9. Selagiucs .... 54 30. Plumbagine.s . 149 51. llespcrides . . 88 

10. ZamicTC .... 4 31 . Aggregata*. . . 2817 52. Accra 218 

11. Khizauthe:e . . 4 32. Campanulinte . 290 53. Polygaliiuc . , 175 

1 2. Olumaeea^ . . . 1813 33. Capri foliacem . 620 54. Frangulncem . . 254 

13. Enantioblasta} . 152 34. ContorUn . . . 520 55. Tricoeem . . . 870 

14. llelohicie ... 22 35. Nuciilifcrm . . 1312 50. Tercbintliacem 317 

15. Coronarire . . . 597 30, Tiibiflone . , . 471 57. Cruiualcs . . . 387 

1 0. Artorhizm . . . 28 37. Personatm . . . 1090 58. Cnlycilloiw . . 300 

17. Ensata; .... 303 38. Petalauthrc . . 270 59. Myrtiflonc . . 505 

IS. Gyiiandrte . . . 385 39. Bicornes . . . 439 00. Rosiflorai . . . 500 

19. Scilomenem . . 34 40. Di.scanthm . . . 780 01, Leguminosse . . 2325 

20. Fluvialcs ... 46 41 . Corniculatm . . 346 

21. SpadiciHorae . , 60 42. Polycarpicie , . 561 26,230 


It may be interesting, also, in a literary point of view, to enumerate all the bo- 


tanists from whom Zuccarini received direct or indirect contributions from the year 
1819 to 1848; we accordingly subjoin an alphabetical list of them. Albers, *An- 
drzeiowsky, Balsamo, Baumann, Bcntham, Berger, BerXero, Bertoloni, Besscr, Bey- 
rich, Biasoletto, Bicberstein, Bischofl', Boissier, Bongard, Boek, Bracht, A. Braun 


Brehm, 11. Brown, Bruch, Brunner, Bunge, Chamisso, Chesney, Gumming, Czyhak, 
Be Candolle, sen. et juii., Delille, B’Hcrigoyen, Diesing, Bollinger, sen. ct jun,, Brcgc* 
Buby, Buval, Ecklon, Erhardt, Einsclc, Elsmann, Endlieher, Endress, Erdl, Eschweilcr, 
Escheuloher, Euhel, Fenzl, Fischer (Petrop.), Fleischer, Fraas, Frank, Fries, Frolicl/ 
Fiirnrohr, Funck, Gay, Graf, Gray, Hargasser, Ilaenkc, Henschel, Heuffel, Hiuter- 


hnher, Hohenaeker, Holl, Hooker, Hoppe, Hornemaiin, Hiigel, Karwinaki, Koberlin 
Koch, Krauer, Kriimer, Krausa, Krober, Kummer, Landerer, Lang, Langsdorff, von 
Ledehour, Lehmann, Le Mairc, Leo, Lessing, Leydoldt, Liudlachner, Lindley, Lod- 
diges, Lucas, Lunz, Martens, von Martins, C. A. Meyer, E. Meyer, Meisner,* Mor- 
tens, juii., Mettingh, Miehahclles, Mikan, Mohl, Noe, Nolte, de Notaris, Ohi'niiller, 
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The specimens are of smiiUer size than tliose of tlie Academical Her- 
barium, and, as yet, are placed in papers of dillerent qualities. They will 
be incorporated into the general collection, as soon as this shall have 
been made completely accessible to the public. 

Herharium Boicum , — By a resolution of his Majesty, the botanical 
examination of the kingdom was especially delegated to the Royal 
Academy of Sciences, and Dr. Otto Sendtner, assist.ant in the botanical 
eonservatorium, was sent, during tlmce years, in summer and autumn, 
to the southern parts, in order to collect phytogeographical and other 
data. It now became nec(jssary to establish an herbarium, destined 
to comprise all the plants found in Bavaria, and eommunicated to the 
Royal Academy, together with all geographical infonnation having 
reference to them, as the principal means to at tain the object in con- 
templation. Besides the native plants of Bavaria, found by Sendtner, 
both on its hills and table-lands, this division of tlic? Iloyal irerliarium 
r(ux'i\’ed highly valuable additions from M. von S|)itz(l, Dr. Einsele at 
Berchtesgaden, Dr. Kummer, eustos of the Royal Iferl)arium, the Rev. 
Mr. Ohmuller, M. von Krcmpclhuber at Mittewald, Professor Filrnrohr 
at Batisboii, the Botanical Union at Augsburg, &c. 

It has been a chief object in founding this Herbarium Boicum, that each 
species should be represented as completely as possible l)y instructive 
specimens, gathered in the different localities of its extension ; and that 
the remarks added to it, should point out the places of growth according 
to the degree of longitude, latitude, height above the sea, as well as 
the properties of the soil, and other data calculated to establish the 
vegetable geography and statistics of the Bavanan kingdom. With 
the view of enriching this collection of plants and of phytogeographical 
facts as rapidly as possible, the Botanical Conservatorium has set on 
foot an extensive communication with patriotic and zealous botanists 
in the kingdom, aided especially by the Royal Botanical Society 


Otto, Panzer, Petter, Plasclinik, Pohl, Poppig, Pritzl, Putterlick, Raab, Reinward, 
Raisaeck, A. Rioliter, Rochcl, Romer, Roper, Roth, Sadler, Salzmann, Sartori, Saater, 
Savi, Schenk, Schiede, C. Schimper, N. Schiraper, W. Schimper, von Schlechtcndal, 
Schleicher, Schuitzlcin, sen,, Schott, Schubert, Schiibler, Schuch, Schultes, Schultz, sen. 
ct jun., Seitz, Sdlow, Sendtner, Scringe, Sieber, von Siebold, Soleirol, Steven, Szowitz, 
Talbot, Tenore, Thoinac, Traclisel, Tretzel, Treviranus, Triiiius, Tschcriyajew, Tureza* 
nino'w% linger, Vabl, jun., Visiani, Viviani, Yoit, Wahlbcrg, Waldmann, Wallich, von 
Weldeu, Wiest, Waltl, Wolf, Frederic Zuccarini (brother of the collector of this 
herbarium). 
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of llMvariM ; and it will fiiniisli J)eriad^(^al reports of the results of mII 
these combined researches. 

Such, then, are the principal elornents of the treasure of dried ])lant.s, 
which the Itoyal Herbarium has accpiircd since its foniidatiou to the 
year 1850, consisting, at present, on eompiitalion, of 12,000 species. 
Its arrangement is that of Endlicher’s ' Genera. Plantarum ’ (Vind()])ona3, 
1836-40, 2 vols. 8voj. It is placed ])artly in high presses with glazed 
doors ; partly in low cabinets. Each specimen is lix('.d by means of glued 
strips of paper on half a sheet of royal folio pa])cr, having the labels of 
th(‘ authors or contributors attaclnal. The autographs arc carefully 
j)reservcd, in order to enhance the historical value of the coUeetion. 
Specimens belonging to the same species are all j)ut within a common 
sheet of greyish ])ap(a‘, having, in a similar manner, the specific name 
attached at the lower end on the left side. All the species of one 
g(‘mis arc similarly pla(^(‘d in a wrappej- of blu(‘ j)a])er, bewaring th(‘ sys- 
tiMiiatic generic name; and tin' g(*m'ra are k('pt in portlblios, closed l)y 
means of tape. As a s(?(*urity against iiisc'cts, a great nuin])er of j)a])ers 
dn'nched with dyrax llquida are scattered among the paclo'l.s ; and the 
specimens which arc knowji to Ixj cspcaa'ally subject to attacks from in- 
scc’ts, are ]m\\(l('rcd with mercunm (litlch^ at the time when tlu'y ar(‘ 
first attached to tht' j)ap(U\ or subsc(pi(*ntly from tinu' to time. Eor 
security’s sake, part of the colh'ction is annually examined during 
summer. 

With regard to the (*atalognc, the arrangenn'nt is likewise that of 
J'bidlicher, according to the natural families and gein'ra ; but the sjx'cies 
are in alphal)etical order. Up to the jiresent period, the g(‘neral cata- 
logue is linished as far as Legimdiw^fe^ inclusive. 

Tin' index of species in Zuccarini’s In'rbarium was so far advanced, 
that. In? \vi\s able to finish the acotylcdons and monocotyledons. 
Tln'i’c is a similar index of the specimens belonging to the Jloyal 
Lmhvig-Maximilian University ; they have alri'ady b(‘cn incorporated, 
from time to time, with the general herbarium. A regular entrv is 
.sc?])aratcly made of each accession to the herbarium. It is tin? inten- 
tion of the conservator to furnish the sheets of tin? general herbarium 
with a current number, as soon a.s the business of gluing the specimens 
to papers of uniform size shall have been aceomjdislied ; which, Ijcing 
added to the catalogue of species, will .serve as a check on the general 
number of specimens. 

VOL. III. I* 
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Other parts of the Collection . — The Iloyal Herbarium possesses, 
likewise, a eonsiclerable number of fruits, seeds, and flowers, preserved 
in spirits, spcciinens of wood, drugs, and other interesting productions 
of flic vegetable kingdom. Several objects of this deseription, naniely, 
a eonsiderable series of specimens of woods, were contained i)i the 
Sclireberlan collection. Still more important is the series of fruits 
and seeds brought from brazil by Sjnx and Von Martins, and likewise 
specimens of tlie diU'erf'nt sorts of reruvian barks, which tliey obtained 
from the son of llippolyt Ivuiz, autimr of the ‘ Quinologia besides 
other spe(;iniens of drugs. But owing to want of room and the 
requisite receptacles, these articles have not hitherto been scientifically 
ari’angcd, 0 ]‘ made accessible to the public. The series of woods, 
augmented by various specimens from the Boyal Clarden, possessing 
anatomical and physiological interest, has been placed in the open 
passage to the Boyal Herbarium, in glazed cases. 

Tlicre is likewise a small botanical library attached to the hcrl)ariura, 
for the most part transfernal, with the Academy of Mannheim, from the 
botanical gardfm there. Of late years the most nee(‘ssary handbooks 
for seicntitic gardening pur[)Oses have been acquired by the funds of the 
Boyal (larden, where they are kept, and where is pr(?,serv(Ml, likewise, a 
collection of drawings of remarkable plants from tin' garden, with 
their analyses, . xeemied in water colours, by Mr. Joscqdi Frestele, 
under direction of the conservator. 

LocaUiy . — So long as the Boyal H(',ibarium consisted of the 
Sehreberian collection only, it was placed in one single rooin (now 
one of the offices) of the Boyal Academy. On the accession of the 
harvest of Spix and Von Martins’s Brazilian Voyage, the locale was 
extended to tlie three ajoartments, in which the academical sessions are 
at present held. In 1839 the locality in the casteim wing of the Wil- 
helmina building, formerly occupied by the collection of engravings, 
became that of the lierbarinm, and to it were subsequently added, 
on building the new public library, two more apartments, whicli bad 
hitherto been under the control of the directory of the library. At 
present the locality occupies an area of 3,755 square feet ((^.uadrat- 
sehuhen) ; 1,767 being the extent of the six apartments, and 988, of 
(he saloon which divides them. This locality is, however, destined for 
the miueralogical cabinets, as soon as the new buildings for the 
herbarium at the Royal Botanic Garden, which has already received 
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the royal sanction, have been completed. It is onty in this last most 
appropriate vicinity, that the interesting objects of the Royal Herbarium 
can attain their due development, for tlie benefit of botanical science 
and the good of the Royal Garden. 

Publications which have emanated from the Royal Herbarium. 

The conservators of the herbarium have, by means of its treasures, 
been enabled to publish the following larger and smaller works : — 

T. Von Fjianz von Paula von Sciikank. 

Armerkungen, &e. (Notes on Panzer’s List of twenty-live plants of the 
Bavarian Flora) ; in the Iburth annual report of the math, and phys. 
class of the Royal Bavarian Aea<l. of 8(‘ienccs, 1812, p. 236. 

Oiuphalodesy a restored genus of plants. Memoirs of the R. Acad, 
for 1811 and 1812, p. 217. 

Three rare Bavarian PUnits. Ibid. 1813, p. 313. 

Botanical Observations. Munich Memoirs, 1813, vol. v. p. 57. 

Botanical Observations. Mem. of the Royal Bavar. Bol. Soc. at 
Ratisl)on, vol. i. 1815, p. 104. 

Porella, not a dislinet gemus. Nurnlau'g, ‘ Magazin fiir Nutzen mid 
Vcrgniigmi,’ 1 8 1 0. 

Anacis, a new genus of jilants. Mem. of the Munich Acad., 1817, 
Class ii. p. 1. 

Aiifzdlilung, 'ke. (Ihiunieration of some plants of Labrador, with 
observations). Mem. of tln‘ llatisbon Bot. 8oc., vol. i. jiart 2, 1817, p. 1 . 

Plants from Sarepta. ll)id. ]>. 157. 

Four new Fla ids. Bot. Zeitung, 1810. 

Conimentatio de rarioribus qidbusdani rnaximam partem Arabicis ptantis 
in amplissima Schreberi collectione reperlis. Alunich Memoirs, vol. vi. 
1817, p. 161. 

Neue Beijtrage, kc. (New Contributions to the Jdora of Bavaria), 
vol. vii. 1820, p. 41. 

Observationes in P. Leandri de Fncraniento nova genera plantarnin. 
Ibid. p. 239. 

De ptantis quibusdam Africanis eoninientariolus in Si/Uoge plantarurn 
novarurn vel minus eogydtaruni. Ratisbonae, vol. i. 1824, p. 41. 

Planiae Ucranicae. Bot. Zeit. 1822, vol. ii. p. 641. 

Qaaluor nova genera plant arum in Sylloge, &c., vol. i. 1824. p. 85. 

Commenlariolus in Ir ideas Capenses. Mem. of the Bot. Soc. at 
Ratisbon, vol. ii. part 1, 1822, p. 165. 
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Commentarlm in Gnaphaloideas Capenses. Munich Mem., vol. viii. 
p. 141. 

Boimiischa Beobaohtungen (Botanical Observations). Botan. Zeit. 
1824, vol. ii. append, p. 1-46. 

Blantas novce aid minus cognilm in ^yllogt plantar . novar. RatuhoncBy 
vol. i. p. 189, vol. ii. 1828, p. 55. 

Spergula larichia restituta. Munich Mem. vol. x. 1832, p. 171. 

11. C. Fr. Pil. VON AIartius. 

Fascicnliis Plantarum htrharii academici. Mein, of the Munich 
Acad. vol. vi. 181G, 1817. 

PolggaUr quatuor novce. Mem. Bot. Soc. Batisb.vol. i. 1815, p. 183. 

I)e Plantis uonmdlis antedlliimarm ope Hpecierum inter tropicus vi- 
ventium illusirandis. Ibid. vol. ii. 1822, p. 121, t. 2, 3. 

LgchnopJioray novum plantarum genus. Ibid. p. 148, i. 4-10. 

Begtragy kc. (Contribution to the Flora of Brazil, by Max. Prince 
of M'ied, with di^scriptions by Ncesvon Fsenbeck and JMartius). Nova 
Acta phys. med. Acad. Cics. Ijcop. (’ar. vol. xi. jiart 1, 1823, p. 1-88, 
1. 1-6 ; and vol. xii. 1824, p. 1-54, t. 1-8. 

Traxinella\ plantarum fanilUa naturaUs dejinita ; auct. Nees ab 
Esenbeck ct Martio. Ibid, p, 147-190, t. 18-31. 

Specimen Materuc Medicce Brasiliemis. Munich Mem. vol.ix. 1823, 
with nine plates. 

Begtragy i^c. ((k^ntribiition towards a knoAvlcdgn'. oi’ tin- natural 
family of Amaranlacece). Nova Acta, vol. xiii. 1826, p. 209-322. 

Begtragey kc. (Contributions towards a knowledge of the germs 
Krytliroxylon). Mnuicli Mem. 1840 (vol. xvi. part 2.), ]>. 281, with 
niiK' plates. 

Fridericiay novum plantarum genus. Nov. Act. Acad. C. Loop, 
vol, xiii. part 2, 1827, p. 4—12, c. tab. 2. 

The Friocdulecr. s(4 forth and illustrated as a ilistiiujt family oi* 
plants. Ibid. vol. xvii. 1835, p. 1-72, t. 1-5. 

Flanta aliquot Brasilienses descripUe. Mem. of tin; llatisb. Bot. 
Soc. vol. iii. 1841, p. 295, with four plates. 

llerharium FlorcB Braslliemu, Flora, or Allg. Bot. Zeitung, 1837^ 
vol. ii. (Suppl. umnbers) and in the succeeding volumes. 

The following are the more extensive works which have been founded 
on the specimens preserved in the Royal Herbarium : — 

Nova Genera el Sq^ecies Plantar. Brasil. Three vols., small fob, 
1823-1830. 
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Historia natiiralh Palmarmn. Eol. max. three vols., 1823-1850. 

leones selects plantaruyn crypiogmnicarum Brasiliae. Small fol. 
1826-1831. 

Flora Brasiliensis, s. Fnumeratio planlarum in Brasilia provenienUmn. 
Two vols. 8 VO. Vol. 1. Grypiogama^ aiicior, Martio, Nees ab Eseyiheck 
et Escliweiler. Vol. 11. Agrostologia, auctore Nees. 

Flora Brasilmisis, edidermit Steph. Endlicher et Martius. Niue 
Tiumbers have been hitherto published. 1840-1817. Fob e. tabiilis. 

111. Jos. (terti. Zuccarini. 

Bemerkungen, kc. (Observations on Aug. do St. Hilaire’s Moiio- 
gniphy on Ihc genera Saiwagesia and Larmulia). Bot. Zeit. 1825. 

MoiiOfjraphie, &c. (Monography on the Anua-ioan species of Oxalis). 
Munich Mem. vol. ix. 1823, j). 125, with nine plates. 

NacJdrag, &c. (Addition to the above). Ibid. vol. x. 1829, p. 177. 

PUiHlarum novarum vel hiinns cognitarum descrlptio. Fasc. 1. Ibid, 
]). 287. 11. Vol. xiii. 1831, p. 309, with ten plates. 111. Ibid, 
p. 597, with live plates, IV. Vol. xvi. part 1, 1837, p. 219, with nine 
j)latos. V. Vol. xix. ])art 2, ]8 t5, p. 1, with six j)lates. 

Flaniarim quas in Japouia coUegit Dr. Fit. Fr. de Sudjold^ genera 
Horn. base. 1. Munich Mtan. vol. xvi. 181-3, p. 717, Avith five plates. 

Znccanni el Ntchold, Florce Japonicd\famdi(e naturales. Seetio I. 
Munich Moni. vol. xix. part. 2, 1845,]). lll,Avitli two ])latcs. Sect. 11. 
Ibid, part 3, 1846, p. 125, with one plate. 

Adniinislralion and wants. — It will liave been seen, from the pre- 
ceding historv of tln^ rise and enlargement of the establishment, tliat 
e\erv thing was to be remodelled. The materials which gradually 
raised the herbarium to its present magnitude Avere multifarious, the 
access to them not ])rop(vrly regulated, and generally they were of such a 
nature, that it was only after a long scientific iiupiiiy, and the syste,- 
matie determination of many thousand plants, that their exTiibition and 
imh'xing could be thought of. The want of a proper locality at first, 
of the recpiisite presses and the like, and the small sum alloAved for 
tluj herbarium, Avere great obstacles. Until the year 1827-28, it was 
under no specific board of administrators, and the most necessary funds 
loj* its sup])ort had to lie taken from those of the Garden, Avhose 
directors could not conscientiouslv devote any considerable sum for that 
pur})Ose. It was only aft(‘r the jiresent spacious locality had been 
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made available, in 1839-40, that the work of systematic arrangement 
could be properly undertaken ; the business of determining and naming 
the plants having already been attended to. On this occasion it be- 
came manifest, how urgently necessary it was, that the conservators, 
who were constantly engaged in their duties at the (Tarden or in the 
lecture-room of the Academy, should have the aid of a proper assistant. 
To this office Dr. Ford. Kummer was accordingly appointed tliat year. 
The herbarium has at present 300 florins anniiallv for its maintenance 
and augmentation ; a sum wholly inadequate for those purposes. It 
has been fully proved that 700 florins will be required for the piir- 
j)oses named. The following plain statement of expenses, incurred 
since the herbarium was first placed under a proper management, from 


1827 to 1850, will establish this last-mentioned fact. 

11. Kr. 

Furniture for the plants and olfieers ..... 10.13 37 

Freight and carriage SO? 2 

Paper tor the specimens, catalogue, &c. ..... 1372 51 

Purchase of plants (rendered possible, in part, ouly by i!.vtraordiiiary 

grants) . . . . . . . . . . 1054 59 

Allowances to scientific assistants, for copying, &c. . . 1400 12^ 

Boolihiuding .......... 54 89 

Contingetu'ies, such as labels, glasso.s, preparation of the woods, 
spirits of vine, boxes, twine and tape, tinfoil, bladder, gum, 
washing, baskets, &C‘. ....... 202 3i 

Gluing of specimens . , . . . ,715 20 

Cleaning rooms. &c. . . . . . 80 81 


Total 7243 51 ^* 


It is 1 ‘lcai' from the above, tliat no mon* than 1,939 11. 5(5 kr. liavc 
been expended during a .S(‘rie.s of 33 years, in the purdiase and 
transport of new aequisitions, av(‘raging less than GO tlorins per annum, 
it is (piite unnecessary to demonstrate the inefficiency of such a sum to 
maintain a public collection in a condition corrcsjjonding to tlu^ aidiial 

* 7248 ilorins expended on the Royal Herbarium of Munich in 88 years equal 
to .b579, or L17 sterling per annum ! Wc'eovdd, without much ditbculty, point to 
private herbaria, both in England and on the Continent, wlicre we are sure that four 
times that sum (of .Cl 7) is spent annually in the purehase of paper aJonp: so that 
however thankful we may he to the exceUeut Von Martins for the interesting bistoiy 
of th(' formalion ol the Royal llcrhariuin, we cannot congratulate the country on 
the liberality of tlic Government in its encouragement of this department of the 
sciences in the capital of Bavaria. — En. 
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stale and progress of the scienee, and capable ol rc^presenting the 
aggregate iiiatcrials for such a piirj)ose. V\e will coiiteiit ourselves 
witli pointing out the iiunierons voy.ages mideriakcn during the last 
forty years, partly Ijy i)rivate individuals, or by persons forining unions 
for supporting sucli expeditions, and ])artly at the public (‘xpcuise, 
Avhereby the ti'easures of regions hitherto unknown in botanical respects, 
tiavc! afXjuired such an importance, that tlie herljaiiums imported from 
tliQUce have bec^ome objects of commerce. Such a state of things could 
not otherwise than ex(‘reise a powerful intiuene(‘ on our means of 
becoming ae(|uaint(‘d witli tln^ forms and geographical distribution of 
plants ; and it has, as it were, (‘ompdhal leading public institutions, 
(h'voti'd to the extension and spread of botanical knowledge, not to 
limit tlnar collections to a partial augmentation only, but to (‘iideavour 
constantly to obtain additions from all zones and countrii's. 

lint, iiide])(mdeiil of these considerations, the present state and 
extent of the collections compris(‘d in tin* luTbariuni of JMunieh, render 
it (|uite iinpossilih' that tin* ycTirly sum of 300 tlorins should sutlice for 
making the herliaj’ium generally availabh* for seientitie pur|)oses. We 
menrion hens ('specially, the laborious and tedious work of attaching the 
sjiecinieiis j.o |)a|)(U* ; for which obji'cts alone, as well as lor other purc^ly 
manual labours, a lit bookbinder, with two pupils from Mr. Meyer’s 
ceh'brated establishment for erip])led boys, are employed. 

It may reasonably be expechal from tin' inuniiiceut lu'ad of an 
enlightened government, that a suitable increase of our means will be 
granted in time, to advance the grand ivork to such a slate, that the 
herbarium when ready for being placed in the contemplated building 
at tlie Royal Garden, may be of general use to the public at large. 


Smmd Report on Mr. Spruce’s Colleciiona of Dried Flunts from 
North Rrazil; Inj George Bentham, Esep 
{See First Report, vol. ii. of this Journal, pp. 209, 233.) 

The eolhictions forming the subject of the present report were made 
chiefly in the neighbourhood of Santarem, during Mr. Spruce’s residence 
there in October and November 1849, and from January to October 
1850, and during an excursion made from thence to Obidos, to the Rio 
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Trombetas and up one of its affluents, the llio Aripecuru, as far as the 
first cachoeiras, or cataracts, in the months of November and December 
1849. The detailed account of the locabties visited will be found in 
Mr. Spruce’s letters, inserted in this Journal, Vol. 11. pp. 173, 193, 
225, 206, and 299, and at p. 82 of the present volume, as well as in 
some further extracts about to appear. The collections made uj) to the 
end of March 1850 were received in this 001111117 in the end of July, 
and distriliuted to the subscribers early in October. Another jiortion, 
despatched from Santarem in July 1S50, rf;ached Tontrilas in tlie c-nd 
of December ; it is jireparing for distribution as soon as the re- 
mainder, s(mt off on Mr. Spruce’s heaving Santannn for llarra do llio 
Negro, on the 7th of Octolicr, shall have arrived. This last despatcli, 
now daily expectfMl, will complete the Santarem colh‘etions, and Avill, it 
is hoped, be in time to be included in the following memoranda. 

The subscribers will no doubt have obs(‘rved that tlu^ sjX'ciiiKais 
maintain well th(;ir character for excellence in drying and ])r(‘s(*rvation. 
Mr. Spruce’s residence at Santarem enabled him to suj)])ly many specie's 
in different states as to flower and fruit, including many m'w or rare ones 
of considerable interest, more (^specially among ihoso frf)m 0])idos and 
from the Eio Aripecuru. it is only to hi) regretted, tluil-, owing partly to 
his not having at the time been aware of the increased list of his subscri- 
bers, and. more esp('eially, as to the Obidos plants, owing to the diffi* 
culty of carrying with him a large stock of paper, there should still bi' 
.so many species of which the number of specimens art' insufficient to 
supply the wffiole of the s(*ts. They are, howtwtu’, much moiv. numerous 
in the despatch last received than in tht' preceding ont's. 

The arrangement followed in the following observations is the same 
as that of the first rc'port, tlui Obidos and Rio Trombetas and Ari]jecurn 
collections being included with those made at Santarem. 

Among the Dilleniacea are specimens of the; common CuraMla 
Americana^ Linn., wdiosc geograpldcal range extends from the Ticrra 
Calientc of Mexico, over the whole of tropical America west of tin; 
Andes, to South Brazil; for the C, qamhaiba^ A. St. Ilil., is surely, as 
already pointed out by some botanists, a mere variety rather more 
downy in some parts than the more common form. Mr. Spruce found 
it in open campos near Santarem, where it forms a low spi'eading tree, 
with the habit of an old oak. There have also been generally tlistri- 
buted specimens of a Damla^ which appear to be a variety rather more 
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hairy than usual of D. aspe.rrmia^ Splitg. (PI. Nov. Surinam., 1842, 
p. 1), published also by Miquol (Linnaea, vol. xviii. p. 611) under tlie 
name of I). Biirinammsis. It is an intin’inediate form between the old 
D. 7 'ugosa, Poir., figured in Ddc'ssert’s ^ leones ’ under I)e Candolle’s 
name of 71. BraHiliana^ and tlie 71. radida. Mart., Herb. PI. Bras, 
no. 239 ; all of whieh may possibly prove to be varieties of one species 
extending over tropical Brazil and Guiana, and perhaps also into Colum- 
bia and some of the West Indian islands. Mr. Spruce describes the 
first single specimen ho gathiTcd as from a low procumbent shrub, and 
those more generally distributed as from a shrubby climber attaining 
about fiftiHm feet in height, with pale greim flowers, strongly smelling 
of ri])e peaches, and usually apctalous ; there arc also a few specimens 
of a smootlicr variety, with more constantly petaliferous flowers. All 
w(T(! from the campos near Sautarem. 

I'he Anonacere include th(^ widely diffused Xylopia grandiflora^ St. Hib, 
the Xglopia harbata^ Mart., apparently confined to this part of Brazil, a 
new Ano7fa^ described b(*low, ami two Guiana species of Guatterla. The 
one, G. Ouregou^ DC., has already been indicated in North Brazil; tlie 
other, G. ScJwmhurgl'iana^ Mart. (FI. Bras. Anon. p. 36), agrees in 
(‘Very ri'spiid with Sehomhurgk’s specimens, except that the pedicels 
are j)erha])s ratlier longi'v. Tlie same species appears again among 
llostmann’s Surinam plants (no. 1221), and lias been published by 
Steudel (Flora, 1843, p. 754) under the name of Anona Ilostmnnn). 
Mr. Spruce found it on gravelly hills near Santarem. The new Anona, 
above mentioned, was from the Berra d’Escainas, near Obidos, where it 
form(‘d a dwarf shrub of about three feet high, allied in otlier respects 
to the A. ienuijlora. Mart. (FI. Bras. Anon. p. 10. t. 3). Tlmre were, 
unfortunately, but three or four speeiinens received. It may be thus 
described : — 

Anona humilis^ sp. n. ; trunco humili frutescentc, ramulis pedunculis 
venisque foliorum subtiliti^r fcrrugintio-strigillosis, foliis (dli})ticis v. 
obovato-oblongis cuspidatis mcmbranaceis prmter venas glabris, pe- 
dunculis lateralibus solitariis minute bractcolatis, sepalis minimis 
acutis, petalis submqualibus rhomboideis acuminatis basi demum in 
ungueni eoiitractis tenuibus subtiliter pubentibus. — Frutex 3-pedalis. 
Folia breviter petiolata, 4-6-pollicaria, latiora quam in icone A. 
tenuijlorm Mart, depicta, cseterum iis snbsimilia. Pedwiculi semi- 
pollicares v. paulo longiores. Sepala linca breviora, angusta, ae.uta, 
VOL. in. q 
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snDp(‘ deeiflna (v. dcjfidentia ?). Pelala alba, quain in A. tenuijlora 
•ininora el latiora, vix (> lin. loiiga, distincte acuminata et in ungiioin 
basi eontracta, medio late rhomboidea ct concava. Stamina niimc- 
rosissiina. 

The Menispermace(n have been exainined by Mr. IMiers, who has re- 
cognized three new spcci(‘s of Cksamjjelos, of which one only, C. Amazo- 
nica, Miers, has been distribided into most sets under tlie name of 
“ Cissnmpelos, sp. n., afliuis C. ovalifolioe,” the two otliers having been 
only in singlt*, or in very few, specimcnis. Another plant insert(‘d in a 
veiw h'W sets under the name of “ Coeculus ahinis (h hevigata}, Mart.,” 
is the Andamn Sprnceanum, Miers. Besides these, a very curious ])lant 
has been rather more generally distributed as “ Genus mmiin atliue 
Meuispermaceis it is the Aptandra Spruceaniim, Miers, whose very 
doubtful affinities will be moi*e fully discussed by Mr, Mi(*rs on a (iiture 
occasion. In the meautime, that gentleman has kindly comniunicated 
to me the following characters h)r the above-mentioned new species : — 

1. Cissarapelos ossimUk, Miers, n. sp. ; raiindis striatis tomentosis, 
foliis orbiculato-ovatis undulato-sinuatis apicc rctusis opacis supra 
j)ubcscentibus subtus cincrco-tomentosis (juiiioribus acutis iitrinqnc 
fulvo-toinentosis) longiusciilc petiolatis, ])ctiolo crccto, limbo subre- 
fracto, racemis paniculatis ternis axillaribus petiolo subaapiilongis 
tenerrimis, sepalis spathulatis extus pilosis, corolla 4-loba glabra, 
anthera 4-loba. — Trope Santarein. 

This closely ajqmoaches C. crenaia^ DC., but the leaves arc more 
glabrous above ; the under surffiee not so densely tomeiitose. The 
petiole is half the length of tiie blade (while in C, crenata the leaves 
are almost sessile), the panicle.s are throe (not two) in each axil, the 
peduncle and pedicel are far more slender, and the anther is 4- (not G-) 
lobed. 

2. Cissampelos Amazonica^ Miers, n. sp. ; foliis ovalibiis subacutis cre- 
nato-sinuatis mucronatis coriaceis supra glabris nitidis reticulatis 
subtus fusco-tomentosis 5-7-nervii8 sublonge petiolatis, racemis hem. 
(ramulis nov(‘llis) binis folio brevioribus bracteatis, bracteis conspi- 
cuis orbieularibus mucronatis utrinque tomentosis, floribus minutis 
pedicellatis in axillas r)~7-fasciculatis,fructu piloso. — Trope Santarem. 
This plant may l)e confounded with C. ovalifolia, DC., which it 

greatly resembles in the shape and texture of its leaves, but their upper 
surface is far more shining ; the petiole is about one-fourth the length 
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of the blade, while in C. ovalifolia it is scarcely more than one-twelfth 
or one-fifteenth of that length ; tlie racemes (or rather young floriferous 
bnuichlets) are also much longer, and in axillary pairs (not single) ; 
the bracts or young leaflets are more incinbraiiaeeous (while in the 
other they are thick and opake), with six or seven (instead of four) 
flowers in each axillary fascicle. 

8. Cissampelos denudata^ Miers, n. sp. ; volubilis, caulibus striatis 
tiibereidatis junioribus retrorsum f6rrugineo-j)ubescentibus delapsu 
folionmi cito nudis ct ex axillis hinc deindc floriferis, foliis (niarium) 
orbicLilato-cordatis obtuse acuiniuatis mucronatis nnnnbranaceis 
subtus einer(‘o-glaiicis utriiKpie paree j)ubescentibns 7-9-nerviis 
petiolo graeillimo griseo-])uljescente mquilongis, racemis masc. binis 
longissimis graeilibiis paiiieiilatis bracteis(]ue niimitis lineani)us 
cadiicissimis pubeseentibus, faiin. 2-4 siinplieibus crassioribus multo 
brevioribus, pedicellis 5--0 fasciculatis 1-lloris, fascieulis bractea 
unica niiuuta lineaii donatis, baccis glabris ? 

Found by Mr. Spruce near Obidos, and on the lake Quiricjuiry, near 
the river 4!roin])etas : it is evidently a long straggling eliinl)er, kiiovvii 
to the natives by the C'aribbean name of /JtnJmi Jiembo. The leaves (at 
least in the male plant) are broadly heart-shaped, tapering obtusely to 
the siuninit, where it is terminated by a pubescent mucronale point ; 
they are 2-^- inches long, or 2 j- inches from the insertion of the petiok‘, 
and 2 inches broad ; the })etiole of marginal insertion is slender, re- 
tlcxcd at its origin, fulvo-})\ib(iscent, and !-*• inch long. The male ra- 
eeuK's are very slender, G-S inches long, pubescent, and throw out at 
inttM’vals of every ^ or 4 inch, thrt^e fasciculate pedicels ^ to ~ inch in 
hnigth, which are again diehotomously divided, bearing numerous mi- 
nute florets ; at each branchlct there is a very minute linear tomeutose 
bract, so tliat the inflorescence appears almost ebraeteate : the ultimate 
jKMlicels are smooth, the flowers (juite glabrous, the sepals spatliulately 
linear and obtuse, the c’orolla deeply bell-shaped, with an obsoletely 
4-lobed mai’gin, and the annular anther is 4-celled. About three rii- 
ccines grow out of the bare axils of the female plant, each having a 
much stouter peduncle, about 2 inches long, prodmung, at intervals of 
one-eighth of an inch, about five or six fasciculate jjedieels, each bear- 
ing a solitary minute flower ■ at the base of each fascicle is a minute 
and very caducous bract, so that the female racemes are apparently 
c'bractcate ; tht‘ sepal and petal are both glabrous, the ibrmer obovate, 
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the latter much sliorter and broader : the ovarium is sericeous, crowned 
by three reflexed pointed stigmata. It appears that in both the male 
and female plants, the branches soon lose their leaves, or probably do 
not renew them on the second year, when the bare axils, at about four 
inches apart, throw out their racemes of flowers. 

t. Anelasma Spi'uceanmti, Miers, n. sp. ; caiile tereti iiitido vix striato, 
axillis nodosis, foliis late elbpticis basi cimeatis apice repente at- 
tenuatis mucronatis margine reflexis glaberrimis subtus pallidis 
5-nerviis, nervibus 3 prominulis rubescentibus, lateralibus tenuibus 
fere marginalibus et mox evanidis, venis transversis conspicuis et 
anastomosantibus, petiolo canaliculato apice basique valde incrassato 

3- plo longioribiis,racemis masc.binis subpanicuLatis supra-axillaribus 
gracilibus petiolo longioribus glabris, bracteis membranficeis (uliatis, 
sopalis exterioribus extus pubescentibus. — Ad fliiv. Amazon., inter 
Santarem et Obidos. 

IS car A. Sellowiammt but with larger and broader leaves, which are 
not so thick and coriaceous, and with shorter petioles ; the racemes 
are not pubescent, as in that species. The leaves are here 5 inches 
long, inches broad, with a petiole 1-| inch long; the racemes are 
2 inches in length. 

Aptandra, gen. nov. Cali/x brevissimus, pateUiformis, 4<-dentatus, 

4- suleatus, carnosus, persisteus et demiiin augeseeiis. Feiala 4, 
aRjualia, calycis lobis alterna, carnosula, lineari-lingiihelbrinia, sumino 
parum latiora et coiicava, apiculo inflexo, lestivatione valvata, deinuin 
spiraliter reflexa. Sr/uamre petaloidem 4, libenr, petalis altenuc, inter 
eailein et tubum staminalem sitm, crassae, rotiindataL Stamen in- 
tegrum (forsan 4 coalita), longitudine fere corollm, tubo tereti, cylin- 
draceo, carnoso, pistillum cingente ; anthera ex loeulis 8 oblongis, 
aequalibus, arete in annulum extrorsum dis])Ositis, et in eonnectiviim 
fere globulare crasso-camosum summo pervium immersis, singula- 
tirn valvula exteriore membranacea ab apice ad basin valvatim soluta 
et hinc omnino reflexa. Fallen subfarinaceum, granulis amplis, cru- 
ciato-lobatis. Ovarium substipitatum, coriico-oblongum, subcoin- 
pressum, 2-sulcatum, 2-loculare; ovula in loeulis solitaria, anatropa, 
ol)ovata, facie ventrali ad dissepimeiitum fiiniculo brevissimo utriiKpie 
ailixa. Stylm erectus, longitudine staminis. Stigma oblongum, com- 
])ressum, obtusum, inclusuin. Fructus ignotus. — Arbor hiorgyalu 
Amazouicus ; folia alterna^ elliptica, penninervia^ reliculaia^ peliolala^ 
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exstipulata. Inflorescentia paniculata, axillaris^ gracilis ; floras 

1 . Aptandra Spruceanum, Micrs ; foliis ellipticis subreflexis apice 
subito-attenuatis utrinque glabris subtus punctis ininutissimis len- 
tiginosis et pellucidis notatis, rachi iicrvisque rubentibus, paniculis 
iblio tertio brevioribus, pediccllis gracilibus subfasciculatis in frnctn 
valde elongatis et crassioribus, bractea e dicliotomiis minuta cadu- 
cissima. — Prope Obidos. (.1. Miers.) 

Among Nymphccacea^ besides the Victoria^ were a few specimens of 
a Nymph mi., probably a variety of N. ampla, DC. ; but the leaves are 
ratlier bluntly sinuated tluin sharply toothed, and on that account 
Salzinaiiii, who gathered the same form m^ar Bahia, gave it the MS. 
name of N. sinuata. The Cahomha distributed as C. ayuatica, is the 
variety or species described by Gardner as C. Pianhlensis, and ligured 
Hook. le. t, 64 1 . 

The Capparidem contain single specimens of Cleome villosa, Gardn., 
and of C. llostmanni, Mi(j., both from Obidos ; the latter, perhaps, a 
mer(‘ aculcnte form of C. laUfolkiy Yahl. Also a few sptxumens of 
Physostemon iiUermedlmri^ Moric., Iroin Lake Quiricjuiry ; of a \xiriety of 
Capparls linmta, Pta's., from Obidos, with much less of down on the 
leaves than in the ordinary Brazilian forms ; and lastly, of a species of 
Capparls, from Santarem, veiy nearly allied to, if not identical with, 
C. ludlosiana. Mart. 

4\) th(^ Bixacect belongs a new spc'cics of Limlackei'ia, from Obidos, 
nearly allied to the L. Maynensis, l\")])p. (Nov. Gen. et Sj)ec. vol. iii. 
]). 63, t, 270), and distributed under tla; name of L, latlfoUa. The 
genus is, ))erhaps, too closely alliexl to Aublet's Mayna, and especially 
to tlu' threi^ species whieli 1 described from Schomburgk’s collection, 
and which WalpcTs has referred to Carpotroche, for what reason 1 am 
unabU' to guess, as they liave not the peculiar fruit, nor the other 
characters, by which Carpotroche has been distinguished from Mayna. 
As the original species of Mayna is as yet impcufccl.ly known, and as 
Mr. Spruce’s jdant is certainly a congener of Pdppig’s, and j)robably 
of PresPs Lind acker I here deserilxi it under the name 1 gave it in 
distributing. I ha\'e, however, little doubt that further investigation 
will cause to be united und(‘r Mayna, not only the three species I 
formerly described, but all the Lindackeria: and two or three as yet 
unpublished species 1 have in my herbarium ; whilst Pbppig’s Mayna 
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longifolia (Nov. Gen. et. Spec. vol. iii. p. 64, t. 271.) is said to have 
plaited win^s to the fruit, and would, therefore, prove most probably 
to be a second sioeeies of Carpotroche. 

Lindaekeria latifolia^ sp. n. ; glabra, foliis longe petiolatis late ovatis 
acuininatis integerrimis, raeemis petiolo brevioribus plurifloris, 
sepalis ovalibus, petalis (9) calycem siibBequantibus caducissimis, 
filamentis hirtcllis anthera longioribus . — Frutex 15-pe(lalis, ramis 
foliisque sicciiate pallentibus. Folia 6-8-pollicaria, 4-5 poll, laia, 
j)ctiolo 2-3-j)ollicari, tenuitnr eoriaeea, concoloria, penninervia et 
reticulato-venosti. axiilares, axi brevi a basi tlorifera. Bractea 

ininidip. Fedicelli pollicares, ad 1^ lin. a basi articulali. Alabastra 
elavata. Sepala 3, ovali-oblonga, eoncava, alba, patentia v. reflexa, 
dill persistentia, 5-6 lin. loiiga. Fetala in alabastro a me aperto 
novem vidi, in flonbus apertis fere omnia jam delapsa ; alba, tenuia, 
oblique oblonga, obtusa, sepalis subbreviora. Stanuna nunierosa, 
toro dilatato inserta, in floribus inaseulis totum toruni vestientia. 
Filammia erecta, arete approximata, columnam simulantia at non verc 
colianentia, 2-2 t} lin. longa, pube brevi villosula. AnllterfB lin(?ares, 

1- 1^ lin, longie, locubs sumrno apiee discretis breviter liifulfe, basi 
et apice hiriellae et ad rimas loeulorum plus minus eiliolata). Ovarium 
in floribus hermaphroditis sessile, ovoideum, verrucosum et mox 
echinatum, glabrum, intus miiloculare, apice desinens in stylum 
llexuosum staininibus longiorcra leviter puberulum siimmo apice 
expansurn in stigma minute 6-lobum. FlacenUe in ovario tres, pa- 
rietales, ovulis numerosis. Frucius junior globosus, aculeis longis 
mollibus pyramidatis undique echinatus ; maturum non vidi. 

Among tlie Para plants was a single specimen of the following 

additional and very distinct large-flowered species of the same genus ; 
it was gatheretl at Tanaii in September 1849 : — 

Ijindackeria pamljlora^ sp. n. ; glabriuscula, foliis breviter petiolatis 
ovali- V. oblongo-cllijiticis acuminatis, raeemis 2-3-floris, pedieellis 
petiolum longe superantibus, sepalis orbioulatis, petalis (9) ealyeem 
superantibus, filamentis anthera multo brevioribus . — Frutex glaber 
V. partibus novellis minute puberulis. Folia inajora, semipedalia, 

2- i- poll, lata, aenmine abrupto angusto longiusculo, petiolo rarius 
semipollicem excedente. Racemorum. axis brevis ; pedicelli ultra- 
pollicares, prope basin artieulati. Sepala. alba, 5 lin. longa. Fetala 
alba, anguste et obliiiue oblonga, plcraque acutiuscula, 6 lin. longa. 
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Stamina numerosissima, in floribus masculis totum torum tegeiitia, 
petala ODquantia ; filamentis abbrcviatis vix puberulis. AnthercB 
elongatse, apicc hirtellai. Ovarium in lloribus hermaphroditis et 
fruotus junior omnino Z. latifoli/r. 

Both the above species arc polygamous ; in both of them herma- 
phrodite and male flowers are to be found in one and the same raceme, 
as is probably the case in all Lindacherire and true Mai/na. 

The following Macourtia^ from Santarem, is also new ; the specimens 
have all male flowers only. 

Macourtia nitida, sp. n. ; inermis glabra, folds breviter pctiolatis 
ovatis breviter aeuniinalis basi ciineatis margine c^lloso-serratis 
venosis supra nitidis, floribus (masculis) glomeratis, pedicellis 
giabris, calyeis foliolis ciliatis, disco 8-lol)o. — Friitex biorgyalis, 
ramosissimus, rnmulis teretibus giabris punctis albis notatis. Folia 
l-.}-2 ])oll. V. rarius 3 poll, longa, circa pollicem lata, pctiolo 1-2 
lin. longo, rigidule chartacca, venis prominulis, faciebus concoloribus, 
superiore nitida, inferiorc opaca, punctis pellucidis paiicis notata. 
RacemuU brcvissimi, glomerulos 6-J O-floros forinantes. Bractece ad 
l)asin pcdicellorum olflongm, cymbieformcs, pedicellis breviores. 
Pedicidli vix lincam longi. Flores parvi. Cahjcis foliola 4, ovali- 
oblonga, obtusa, coiicava, margirK^ ciliolata, scmilineam longa. Discus 
annularis, fercj usque ad basin- divisus in glandulas 8 truncatas v. 
rctusas. Slandna circa 20, calyce paulo breviora, n'ceptaculum 
totum vcstientia, ovarii rudiniento nullo. Stirps fcnminea mihi 
ignota. 

There are four Sarny dem from the neighbourhood of Santarem, viz. ; — 

1. Casearia (Iroucana) ramijlora^ Vahl, var. ? This is the large- 
leaved form, or true Iroucana Guiaiiensis of Aublet, refen’cd to in Hook. 
Journ. Bot. vol. iv. p. 110, which, if really different from the small- 
leaved West Indian form, might take the name of C. Iroucana, 
Blanchet’s n. 3119, referred to in the same paper as a new species, 
lias been since published by Miqiiel Q Linnma,’ vol. xxii. p. 801) 
under the name of C. Blanchetiana, He describes it as decandrous, 
but the flowers in my specimen arc certainly 5 -fid, with 8 stamina, 
as in all other species of the same section. 

2. Casearia? (Pitumba) spec. ; perhaps new, but closely allied to 
C. stipularis, Vahl, from which it only appears to difler in its smaller 
and less toothed leaves, and smaller stipules and flowers. It is, also 
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very near to C. Benthamiana, Miq., ‘ Linmoa/ vol. xviii. p. 737, and 
C. lanceolata, Miq., 1. c., p. 753 (two species scarcely distinct from 
each other, if my specimens are correctly determined), but differs from 
them chiefly in the leaves being hoary underneath. The plant described 
by Miquel in the 'Annales des Sciences Naturelles ’ (Ser. 3, vol. i. 
p. 38), inadvertently under the same name of C. Benthanilana, appears 
to be a very different species, belonging to the section Craitria. 

3. Casearia (Crateria) syhmtris, (DC. Prod, vol, ii. p. 49) ; 

folds ovatis oblongisve acuminatis integerrimis v. obsolete crenato- 
serratis subcoriaceis nitidulis subtus pallentibus crebre punctatis nimu- 
lisquc glabris, umbellis sessilibus, floribus parce pubentibus 5-fidis, 
staminibiis 10 ealyce paulo brevioribus, stylo trifido. — Arbor trior- 
gyalis, trunco tenui, coma rarnosissima. Folia 2-3-pollicaria, acumine 
longo obtuso, basi rotundaia v. cuneata, parum imequilalera v. rnrius 
a^quilatera, tenuiter penninervia et rcticulato-venosa, vciiulis in pagina 
superiore vix conspicuis, petioJo vix 2 lin. longo. Nodi fioriferi axil- 
lares, tomentosi, multiflori. PedicelU lineam longi. magni- 

tiidine C. parvijlora^ albi, ealyce turbinato, laeiniis oblongis. Ovarium 
glabrum, ct fructiis fere C. parviflorce . 

4. Casearia (Piparca) Javitensisy Humb. et Kunth ; a species very 
generally diffused over Columbia, Guiana, and Noifh Brazil. Two 
specimens separately gathered in the forest near the Tapajoz, differ 
slightly in their nearly sessile flowers, but arc probably not specifically 
distinct. 

{To be continued) 


Contributions to the Botany q/* Western India ; 
hyDk. N Dalzell, Esq., M.A. 

{Continued from 90.) 

Nat. Ord. LABIATE. 

Dysophylla. 

1). rupcstris ; suffruticosa 3-4-pedalis, radice crassa lignosa, caule erecto 
parum rainoso, ramis piiis patulis dense velutino-tomentosis, foliis 
ternis quateniisque Hneari-lanceolatis acutis serratis basi angustatis 
iitrinque rnoUiter pubescentibus, floralibus lineari-spathulatis flores 
subacquantibus, calycis obconici dentibus cequilateraliter triangtda- 
ribus obtusis piiis albis rigidis dense ciliatis. 
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Folia 10-20 lin.longa, 2-8 liii. lata, iitriiiqiie glaiicliilis albis conspersa. 
Cnli/x 1 liii. longMS, pilis albis rigi(hili.s hirsuius, dentibus tube 3-plo 
brevioribiis. SjAca 3-4 poll, lojigic, graeilc.s, dcaisiflora}, floribus iniiiu- 
tis. Anilumiidmi nohilem redolet. — in ni])ibus j)rov. Malwaii. 
I do not give this so much as a new plant, as with a vi(‘vv to eluci- 
date a seeming inconsistency with respect to Eoxburgh’s Mentha qiia- 
drifoUa and Bentharn’s Dys, quadrifolia being one and the same plant. 
1 gathered the plant now descri])ed on dry rocks, where no water could 
lodge, and this seemH to me to point to a plant having a very diirercnt 
habit, ami constitution to the “ herba acpiatica ” of Bentham. 1 believe, 
tlicrefove, tliat Boxburgh’s M. quadrifolia, wlvich he describes as 
‘‘ growing among rocks,” and for Avhich, he adds, “ common garden-soil 
is too moist,” is tin; i)lant abov(‘ described, and not Bcaitham’s D. qua- 
drifoUa, wliich is said to groAV naturally in stagnant Avater. The shape 
of the ca\YX-teeth is also xery dithn’c'ut. 

Nat. Ord. Memecylea:. 

M EM EC Y LON. 

M, iermlnale\ frutex 2-3-pe(lalis, ramis dichotomis terctibus gracilibus, 
foliis scssilihiis hmceolatis acumiuatis, p(‘dunculis axillaril)us terniina- 
libus(jue solilariis semipollicaribus, lloribiis \iml)ellatis jx'dicellatis, 
pedieellis pedimculo 2-plo br(*vioribus. 

Folia obscure penninervia, 2- 2^ poll, longa, infra medium 9-10 lin. lata, 
basi rotuiulata. FruciuH globosus, si(*cus, uniloeiilaris, pisi majoris 
magnitudine. Semen unicinn ; cotyledones Ye\nkmi\e?> radicida law 
iiscula, compressa, duobus lateribus alato-marginata. — Crescit in um- 
brosis montanis prov.Canara; friict. Mart. Apr. 

Tin's very distinct s])ecies I found in Ganara, in localities very far 
I'roni eacli other, so that it is probable that it is common throughout 
that province. It is, perhaps, the smallest of our Indian spech's, as I 
ha\e never seen it liiglier than threat feet, and very slender. It is suffi- 
eientl)' distinguivshed by its having always terminal ns avc‘11 as axillary 
intlores(?enee, though the axillarv is oiten Avanting. It rescmibles Mem. 
lleyneammi most in the sha])c of its leaves, but dillers by the leaves 
being sessile and tlic jjeduncles solitary. 

Nat. Ord. IIUB1ACE.E. 

lx ORA. 

pediinculata ■, fruticosa, foliis breva* petiolatis idliptieis eoriaceis uia- 
VOL. JJl. K 
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bris, stipulis triaiigularibus breve cuspidatis, pnnicula termiiiali tri- 
chotonia parva laxa pedunculum semipedalem nudum te^*minante, iu- 
floresceiitiae ramis bracteis siibulatis suffultis. 

Folia 5 poll, longa, 2 poll. lata. Calyx basi bibracteolatus, pubenilus, 
dentibu striangiilaribus obtiisiusculis, post aiitliesin patentibus. Co- 
rollae tubus 3 1 lin. lorigus ; limbi segmenta ovato-oblonga, acuta, 
lin. longa, sub anthesi refl(?xa. Filamenta crassa, brevissima ; anther(x 
basi sagittatiu, apice acuminata', laciniis corolliiiis breviores. Stigma 
claviforme, exsertum. Fructiis glaber, leviter bilobatus. — Crcscit in 
moiitibus Syliadrec, prope Parwargliat; floret Feb. 
lleadily distinguished from all other species, by having the inflores- 
cence on a long bare peduncle, twice the length of the last piiir o(‘ 
leaves ; the flowers are pretty numerous, small, and pink. 

Nat. Ord. EUPHOEBIACE/E. 

llOTTLEllA. 

1. V^.Mappoides ; dioica, folds amplislongepctiolatis cordato-triangn lari- 
bus acuminatis peltatis, adultis supra glabris subtus tomento stellato 
albo-femigiiK^o densissime vestitis, fol. junioribus iitrinquc toineii- 
tosis, tioribus inasculis spicatis, spicis axillaribus compositis, floribus 
aggregatis 5~6-nis nudis. 

Cahjx 8-pai*titus, extus stcllato-tomentosiis, utrinque glandulis llavis 
eonspersus. Stamina plurima, libera, filamentoruin a|)ices glanduloso- 
granlfortiies, Spica. ftemineae terrainales, 4-5-pollieares, densissiuK' 
fcrrugiiKUi-tomentosic. Calyx 4-partitus, laciniis oblongis v. ovatis, 
extus densissime pilis stellatis fciTugineis farinosis vestitus. Capsula 
3~4-Iocuhu'is. Stigmata 3-4, jflumosa. Tota prmter folii adult i 
paginam superiorem densissime ferrugineo-tomentosa. — Crescit in 
inontibus Syhadree ; floret tempore frigido. '[l,peitata!, Eox., valde 
aftinis. 

2. R. aureopunctala ; dioica, folds oppositis oblongo-obovatis acuminatis 
basin versus attenuatis breve petiolatis supra glabris nitidis svditus 
pilis raris stellatis squamulisquc crebris aureo-nitentibus conspersis, 
sti])uli8 lincaribus ferrugineis caducis, floribus racemosis, racemis 
axillaribus term inalib usque simplicibus folio brevioribus, pediccllis 
brevibus bracteatis, floribus inasculis numerosis in rachi 5-nis hisei- 
eulatis, calycis 4-partiti laciniis late, ovatis reflexis, staininib\is 
[)1urinus rcccptaculo undo iiisertis, exterioribus brevioribus. 
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AntJierarum loculi^ connoctivo in glandulam apicc bilobatam producto, 
iitrinque adnati. Racerni ffjcm. 4-5-flon, calycis laciniis in spatliam 
lino latere lissam coalitis. Slylus longns, crassus, apice trifidus, ramis 
plumosis recurvis siraplicibus. Capsula diainctro 9 lin., setis molli- 
bus pilosis vestitii. 

Croton . 

C. hypoleuco8 ; monoica, ramis petiolis racliique fcrrugineo-tomcn- 
tosis, foliis ellipticis utriiiquc acutis iniegris longiuscule petiolatis, 
squamidis argenteis stellaiis supra sparse siibtus deusissime obsitis, 
lamina liasi glaiidiilis 2-4 stipitatis priedita, floribus racemosis, 
racomis axillarilnis terniinalibusquc folia suba^quantibiis, floribus 
luasculis numerosis gemiuis superioribus, foemineis inferioribus dis- 
Inuiibvis solitariis paucis (1-2). 

IAl. masc. Calyx 5-fidus, segmentis ovatis stcllato-tomentosis. Petala 5, 
liiKiari-obionga, dense albo-lanata, calyce paulo longiora. Stamina 
15 ; Jilamenia libera, filiformia, glabra, in receptaculo villoso inserta; 
anthera adnatm, inuticm. Fl. F(EM. Calyx 4-5-fidus, laciniis folia- 
eeis, lanceolatis, olilusis, utrinque jiilis stellatis eonspersis. Styli 3, 
ramis stigmaticis capiiatis. Ovarium pilis stellatis ferrugincis den- 
sissiine obtectum. — Fnitex 3-4-pcdalis, in sylvis umbrosis cum 
j)neeedent(‘. Fl. icnq). (Vigido. — Crof, hicolori, Rox., valde afFiiiis : 
an diflert ? 


Nat. Old. AMPEIJDE.E. 

VlTIS. 

V. Canarensis \ tota piibescens, caule herbaceo, foliis trifoliolatis longe 
petiolatis, foliolis oblongis subito acuminatis basi cimeatis margine 
anteriore serridatis membranaceis utrinque pubesceiitibus. 

Petala 4, distineta, extus pubescentia. Pilanmiia subulata, sub disci plani 
margine inserta. Btylm brevis : stigma acutum. Petiolus 3-3^ poll, 
longus ; foliola 4 poll, longa, 2 poll, lata, lateralia basi inaequalia, 
brevius petiolulata. — Crescit in Canara ; fl. Aprdi. Cissus hirtella, 
Blume, an eadem ? 

Nat. Ord. MALVACEAE. 

Abelmoschus. 

A. Warreensis ; caule setulis bulbosis erectis exasperato, folds late 
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cordatis aouminaiis grossc crciiatis iitrinquc pilis rigidis sirnplicibus 
vcl stdlatis coiispersis, cjdyce spatliacco scarioso pubcsconto a|)ice 
bifido, iiivolucro ^-partilo perudente cum fructu increscente, laciniis 
laic ovatis cxtus hispidulis inius piibcscentibus, floribus in ramorum 
breviiim nxillariurn apice fasciculatis vcl tcrminalibiis. 
fructus Imeari-oblongus, rostratus, pontagonus, pilis albis longis patulis 
rigidis vestitus. FedicelU ^-1 poll, longi, basi bractcis 2 subu- 
latis sulfulti. Folia cum pctiolo 3-pollicari G-7 poll, longa, 3^ poll, 
lata. Flo 7 'es lutci, furido purpurei. — Crescit in regno Warreensi ; 
11. et friict. Jannario. 

The four-divided involucre, which is persistent, and increases in size 
with the fruit, sullicicntly distinguishes this species, although it is not 
the only species which has a four-leaved involucre ; tlic Hibiscus tetra- 
pliyllus of Eoxburgli, which also ludongs to this genus, has a similar 
involucre, but very diderent leaves. 

{To he conliuuecl.) 


Figure and Description of a new species of Hanunculus, from ike 
Rocky Mountains ; by Sm W. J. IIookek, D.C.L., F.R.S.A. 

(Tab, IY.) 

Hanunculus (§ Ranuticulastrnm) diujtatus. 

Humilis, glaberrimus, radice grumosa, foliis paucis petiolatis digitato- 
subpedatihdis laciniis oblongo-spathulatis, floribus 2-3 terminalibus, 
sepalis 5 patenti-reflexis, petalis 7-11 oblongo-cuneatis, ca])itulis 
subglobosis, carpcllis ovatis glabris stylo subulato paululum rccur- 
vato terminatis. 

11 AB. Hocky Mountains, near Fort Hall. Mr. Burke. 

Flania digitalis, glabcrrima. Radix e tuberibus paucis (3-5) clavatis 
fasciculatis, una cum fibris 2-3 crassiusculis e suinmitate tuberum. 
Caulis brevis, simplex, parce foliosus. Folia digitata, laciniis 3-4, 
oblongo-spathulatis, exterioribus nunc bifldis bipartitis vix radicali- 
bus sublonge petiolatis, caulinis (sub-2) approximatis subsessilibus. 
Flores 2-3, terminalcs, pcdunculati, magnitudinc variant. Calycis 
sepala 5, membranacea potius quam herbacea, ovata, patenti-reflexa, 
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petalis duplo brcviora. flava, 7-11, cuncato-oblonga, obtu- 

sissirna, ungue squama neotarilcra. Stamina immerosa. Antherce 
ovatm, adnata^. Pistilla immtTOsa, in capitulum subglobosum coii- 
gcsta. Ovaria ovaio-subrotunda, coniprcssa. Stylus ovario longior, 
late subulatus, paululura recurvus. 

With a general habit resembling the arctie species of Ranunculus^ 
R. nivalis and R. EschscJioltzu, this species dihors very mneh in other 
respects from them, having a grumosc root (not much unlike that of 
our Ranunculus Ficaria), and in that character according with the Ranun- 
culasirum groiij)o of T)e Candolle, and in the numerous narrow petals 
it approaches several of the South American species. 

Tab. tv. Tig. 1. Tlower; tig. 2, petal with nectary; fig. 3, stamen; 
lig. 4, capitulum of caq^els ; tig. C, single carpel : — maynijied. 


BOTANICAL INFOEM ATION . 


Mu. N. Plant’s Natural History Journey in South America. 

Mr. Plant, late Curator of the Leicester Museum of Natural History, 
has issued circulars ex]dauatory of his intended visit as a collector to 
South America, the Sandwich Islands, &c. His route is so extremely 
interesting, that we gladly lay before our readers a notice of it. 

He intends going first to Eio Grande, and thence to the La Plata 
and Paraguay, lie will then cross to Chili, and work northwards, 
examining the western slopes of the Chilian and Peruvian Andes; from 
P(u*u, he will make for the Sandwich Islands, and carefully exainiiie 
that groupo, and proceed thence to Vancouver’s Island and several 
adjoining districts of the North American continent ; here he will turn 
his steps homewards, and visit the East India Islands, and devote as 
much time as possible in exploring these little-known but rich localities. 

Mr. Plant will make collections of birds, insects, shells, dried plants, 
and other objects of natural history, and he has no doubt of being 
able to send home many interesting and valuable specimens during the 
four or five years which will be necessary to accompbsh the journey 
sketched out. 
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Mr. Plant is encouraged to undertake this exploration with the 
earnest and devoted spirit of a true naturalist, believing that sufficient 
support will be afforded him in the prc^table sale of his collections, 
when consigned to lus agent (Mr. Stevens) in London, to enable him to 
defray the great expenses attending the labours of a naturalist abroad ; 
he, therefore, respectfully solicits every promise of support in this 
respect, and will feel greatly obliged for any orders and communica- 
tions which natiualists and collectors will favour him with, relative to 
the specific objects to which they would direct his attention during this 
journey. — Letters may be addressed to Mr. N. Plant, Museum, 
Leicester ; Mr. John Plant, Eoyal Museum, Salford ; and Mr. Samuel 
Stevens, Natural History Agent, 24, Bloomsbury Street, London. 

We understand Mr. Plant intends to embark in April or early in 
May of the present year. 


NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


Nederlandsch Kruidkundig Archie/. (Dutch Botanical Archives.) 

Uitgegeven door W. H. de Vejese, F. Dozy, en J. H. Molken- 

BOEK. Leyden. 

This is a periodical work, of which two volumes, each of four parts, 
or stout numbers,. have appeared. It is gratifying to find so many of 
our botanical neighbours in Holland zealously devoting themselves at 
this time to the publication of the vast treasures they possess from 
their oriental possessions in the Malay Archipelago. The works of 
Blume, Korthals, Miquel, and De Vriese, are among the most im- 
portant. The latter, united with Messrs. E. Dozy and J. H. Molken- 
boer, gentlemen especially devoted to the study of the Mosses, have 
estabhshed a journal under the above title, to which we cannot but 
wish every success. We only now call attention to the publication, as 
containing a great deal on the subject of the vegetation of the Dutch 
East Indian possessions and other countries, reserving further notice 
for another opportunity. 
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Plants. Junguunianae. Enumeratio Plantarum, quas, in insulis Java 

et Sumatra^ detexit F. Jungitun. 8vo. Fasc. I. Leyden, 1850. 

M. Jungliun appears to Fave made a very extensive colleetion of 
])lants in the Diiteli Islands of Java and Sumatra, and is known to 
science by his writings in the scientific journals of his country, and by 
his excellent memoir on Balanophorece in the ‘ Nova Acta Academiac 
Curiosorum,’ &c. 

The collection of this gentleman is about to be published in the work 
now mentioned, of wliich the first fasciculus of 106 pages has just 
appeared. It begins with Conifera, by Dr. Micpiel. One tnic Pine is 
shown to be a native of Sumatra, Pinus Merhisu, Jungh. et DeVricse, 
PI. Ind. Or. fasc. i. tab. 1 : — “probably the P. Finlay so niana'^ of Dr. 
VV allich, Cat. n. 6062, from Cochin-China. Cupnliferce, by Mifpicl, has 
four new Oaks ; and a new genus, Calkwcarpus, Miq., allied to Oastanea. 
Pipmicece (Miquel) has three new species. Urlicecc (Miquel), besides 
several new species, includes three new genera, Pendrocnlde, Lencocuide, 
and Oveocnide. In MorecB (Miquel) is one new species. In Ariocarpece 
(l)y Mi([uel), ConoccphaluSy Blume, has a new species, C. yratus, Miq., 
and a new genus, SlenocJmsma, Mitj. Tlie Fleece embrace many new 
spechvs, esp(icially Ficus proper, and Urostlgma. Parasponia^ Mitj., is 
a new genus in Celtlde(je. RannnculacecCy by De Yriese, has only one 
new species — in Anemone, A. Simatrana, De Vriese ; but many obser- 
vations arc given on lit tle-known species. Biplerocarpece, by De Vriese, 
contains a full botanical history oi Dryobalafiops Camphora, and he adds, 
“ Qiue de camphonn sede ct colligcndi ratione sunt ad hune usque diem 
rolata, ca plerumque erronea esse, aliis locis demonstrabimus, utpote 
minus hujus loci existimanda.”* Leucopogon Java?iiciis (in Epacrideev), 
Anacyclodon piuigens, Jungh. in Nat. en Gen. Archief voor Ncderl. 
Indie. Batav. 1815, If. Jaarg. bl. 49—51, is fully described. Primu- 
lacea, by Dc Vriese, affords a new genus in the s})lendid Primula im~ 
perialls, Jungh. MSS. and in Tijdschrift voor Nat. Gesch. cn Pliys. 
vol. vii. p. 298, and was also last year fully described by De Vriese, 
with an excellent plate, ‘ Jaarb. der Koninkl. Nederl. Maatsch. van 
Tuiiib.’ 1850, bl. 29, pi. 1. The scapes of this attain a height of 
three feet, with leaves in proportion, and numerous golden flowers 

* Dr. Do Vrieso is so good as to assure, us thc-it he is preparing a trauslutiou of his 
Memoir on this interesting subject, for iusertion in our Journal. — E d. 
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arranged in wliorls.* Cankrienia chrysantJui (not Cancrinia chryso- 
cephala^ Karel, ct Kiril.). llmhelUferfE are undertaken by Molken- 
boer, and it is curious that of tlie sixteen species noticed, only one, the 
remarkable Ho7'sfieldia, should exhibit any unusual form : all the other 
fifteen belong to well-known genera common to Europe ; viz., Hydro- 
cotyle, Sanicula, Falcarla, Pbnpincllay Foaniculurn, and Corimidrum. 
Aroidece are elaborated by De Vriese, and present three new species in 
the germs Fothos. 


UnODODENDllONS OF SlKKIM-HlMALAYA, Dr. JOSEPII IIOOKEK ; 

Ease. II. Imperial folio. 

Messrs. Ilccve and Bcnluun have recently published a second fasci- 
cidus of this work, containing ten species, ([uite c(jiial in beauty to 
those of the first number, and the plates arc nearly finished, of a third 
and last fasciculus, of ten more species. 


The Vi(rroRiA EeCxIa, beanlifaUy illusir aim with four coloured plates, 
hy Mil. Fitch ; the descriptive portion by Siu M. J. IIookeh. 


This is another splendid work, in elepluuit folio, which has issued 
from the press of Messr.s. Ib^evc and Beiihain. The figures are splen- 
didly cxccut('d by Mr. Fitch, from drawings made from the living 
plants partly at Sion and partly at Kew% 


leones Plantar imi ; hy Sir W. J. Hookeu. 

This work, wliieh has extended to eight volumes, each of 100 plates of 
rai-e, or little-known plants in tlic author’s herbariuin, and which has been 
discontinued for a period of more than twelve months, owing to cireum- 
stances ovir which the author had no control, will now be ])ublished by 
^lessrs. llceve and Benham, and will appear in monthly numbers, c*ach 
num1)cr containing eight plates. Tlie first of them will appear on the 
first day of next month. ^ 

* Among the immcroua drawings recently sent home by Dr. Hooter, from Sik- 
Iviin-lliiimlaya, is one of a yellow that vies with this in size (the dowers, 

indeed, arc larger, huinol w horled), of wlvieh Dr. Hooker says, “ The ])ridc of all the 
(ilpim; Prhnuhu ; inhabits wet, boggy places at elevations of from 12-17,000 feet, 
at Lachen and Lachooag, covering acres with a golden carpet, in May and June.” 
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On the Chdracier of the South Austualtan Flora in general; by 

Dr. H. Beiir. (Translated from the German in SchlechtendaV s 

‘ Liimsea/ Bd. xx. Ileft 6 ; by IUcharo Kippist, Libr. L. S.) 

Tlic Flora of South Australia, and with it the physical character, may 
lie divided into two widely separated forms, that of the Grass-land and 
that of the Scrub. In tlie lidl-country, and the plains lying to tlic 
westward of it, the grass-land prevails ; yet so that extensive tracts, as 
well as small portions, of the other form of vegetation, likewise occur 
commonly enough. In the east, the Scrub predominates to an extent 
that is only interrupted by the formation of the fertile grass-land in the 
flats (pastures) of the Murray, and in the marshes of the lower part of 
its coiu'se, together with those of its estuary. The grass-land resem- 
bles for the most part European pastures in its physical character, as 
do also the individual jdants which constitute its turf resemble eorre- 
s})onding European ones. A rather thick meadow-carpet is the essen- 
tial characteristic of these regions, with which is associated in most 
cases a light park-like forest of gigantic Eucalypiiy whose crowns, how- 
ever, arc never in contact with each other. Their smooth stems, robbed 
of tlieir outer bark, stand at measured, and often very regular intervals ; 
so that tlu; idea involuntarily presents itself, that the whole must be tlie 
park of some landed proprietor, enthusiastically devoted to the quinc- 
unx of Cicero. Where the soil is poorer, Casuarinas make their ap- 
pearance here and there, whose brown-green crowns contrast strangely 
in spring with the sap-green of the turf. They reach the height of 
twenty, or at most of thirty feet, and stand like twigs among the Eu- 
calypti. The gummiferous Acacias, retinoides and pycnantha, belong, 
likewise, to this form of vegetation. Acacia retinoides reaches th(^ 
height of the Casuarinas, and grows in a more isolated manner ; Acacia 
pycnantha is usually little above the height of a man, yet of a veiy de- 
cided arborescent growth. It forms an umbrella-like crown, and often 
constitutes little forests. But few slrrubby species occur, and only 
where the poorer soil fonns a transition to the Scrub vegetation. 
Among the commonest plants is Bursaria. 

One variety of the grass-land is the pit-land (“ Bay-of-Biscay-land *’), 
consisting of undulating plains or gently inclined slopes, which resemble 
a sea suddenly frozen during the beating of the waves. The depressions 
are pit-formed, and surrounded by circular elevations ; yet, even in the 

VOL. IT I. s 
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most strongly-markod form, the distance between the bottom of the 
cavity and the level of the surrounding ring searccly amounts to five 
fc<‘t. Tlic continnal change of level prodiioes a veiy broken surface, 
wliich, liowcver, becomes ell'accd in the course of a few years under the 
y)lough. The Flora of these districts has some peculiarities. Whilst 
in other tracts which 1 have visited, grass-land destitute of trees is com- 
paratively rare, these districts show a decided aversion to the elsewhere 
almost universally prevalent which here seldom occurs except 

as a border to the ravine-like water-courses, and even then only as a less 
robust species, Eitrah/ptus odorala^ Schldl. Camarina is a more com- 
mon shrub, but the commonest is Acacia pycnantJia^ which //'cre evinces 
an unusual tendency to unite in groves. Bursaria is also characteristic 
of these loc^alities, together with the creeping bushes of a few Grevilleas. 
The generally treeless ground is peculiarly rich in Syngenesious 
plants ; but, with the exception of the Grasses, poor in Monocotyle- 
dons. OrcJddea: it does not produce at all. 

A second variety of the vegetation of the grass-land is afforded by 
the beds of rivers when dried up in summer. Tlui stems of the Euca- 
hjptl on the banks attain here to incredible dimensions j trunks of 
eight feet diameter being by no means uncommon. Crowded together 
in the actual bed of the stream, is a Flora of principally European 
forms, which, hitherto retarded by the water flowing over them, first 
develope their flowers when all others arc withered. The bed is like- 
wise often filled up wdth bushes of Melaleuca or Leplosperniuni. Heeds 
and brushwood, hanging from the tops of these bushes, then mark the 
height to which the water rises in winter. This form affords the tran- 
sition to another — that of those shady ravines, which, during the whole 
year, arc more or less supplied with w'ater. Here is found a vegetation 
whose herbaceous representatives generally remind us of Europe, even 
more strongly than those of the dried-up creeks and of the remaining 
grass-land ; but whose arborescent and fmticose forms assume the 
habit of the Scrub-land! But as this Flora occurs for the most part 
in the transverse valleys of the upper course, seeds, rhizomes, &c., are 
carried down during the winter rains, and enrich the originally different 
Flora of the ill-watered lower course. 

ihe Scrub differs from tlie above-described fonns of vegetation by 
the utter want of a turf ; at least, I do not think that the most imagi- 
native colonist could construct a turf out of the few scattered Stipas 
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and Neurachies. This almost entire want of herbaceous plants is com- 
pensated, however, by an endless profusion of bushes and small trees. 
Here is the especial source of those plants which for some dozen years 
past have been tlie ornament of our green-houses. The general im- 
pression produced by this district is nevertheless not an agreeable one. 
Heath-like foliage, or veHically-placed leaves, crowd about mossy com- 
pactly grown spherical bushes, or but sparingly conceal the nakedness 
of long rods which jut out from hideously lanky bushes. The prevailing 
colour of the leaves is a dead blue-green, but in this respect Nature lays 
little restriction upon herself, the Rhagodia bearing white leaves, other 
bushes brownish-red ; the most conspicuous, because in such com- 
])aiiy the most unnatural, being the lively May-green of Cassia and San- 
talmn. Pinnate or otherwise divided foliage is rare ; tlie only example 
that I can remember is a species of Cassia. In other rcs])ects, the 
greatest possible variety is found among the rigid leaves, from rot undo- 
ovate, through the lanceolate form, to the mere bristle ; fi'om the; most 
dense crowding, through every possible shade, to the bare leafless twig. 
Moreover, plants belonging to very diftcrent families coincide so com- 
])lctely in habit, that only flowers or fruit afford a safe criterion. The 
bushes and trees of the Scrub regions arc of very different heights ; 
many spcci(;s of Eucahjplus rivalling those of the fertile land. 

One variety of these forest districts is distinguished by the colonists 
under the name of “ Pine-forests.*^ Except the frequent recurrence 
in such places of the Callitris (“Pine’* of the colonists), I should 
scarcely be able to point out any characteristic wdiieh would distinguish 
the Flora of the Pine-forests from that of other Scrubs. Tlie Callitris 
itself never fonns a wmod ; it grows ahvays singly, intermixed with the 
Scrub, and I have never met with it as the predominant tree. 

The “ Sand-plains ** are more evidently distinct from the true Scrub. 
The brush-w^ood of these districts does not reach to the height of a 
man, and although differing but little in habit from the other Scrub 
districts, it nevertheless continually afforded me new species. In the 
hills and in the western plains such tracts are very rare ; in the east 
they form a primapal constituent of the Murray Scrub. 

It will readily be understood that transitions arc to be found 
between the two forms of vegetation — that of the Grass-land and that 
of the Scrub ; for examph^, as above stated, there are found intermixed 
the fonns usually occurring in the vi‘getation of dried-up water-courses, 
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as the seeds and rhizomes of different regions are here brought toge- 
ther by means of the winter rains. In most cases, however, the dif- 
ferences are sufficiently well-marked to strike the most inexperienced 
cockney. 

The same dichotomy which prevails locally in the approximating 
Floras of the country, manifests itself also with respect to time, in the 
change of seasons. The names of the European seasons have, indeed, 
been imported to South Australia, but there arc in tnith only two, a 
dry and a wet, that can readily be distinguished. The gradual cessa- 
tion of the rainy season can as little be compared with our spring, as 
its tardy entrance with our autumn. 

The beginning of the winter rains, which in most districts may be 
assumed as April, elicits from the soil, changed by the dryness of the 
summer months to ashes, its earliest green, which glimmers forth from 
under the dead stems, and is only to be readily perceived on the lands 
which have been wasted by fire. Except the flowers of a few Eucalypti^ 
which are developed at this late season, the grass-land shows only the 
stems, and the hard leathery leaves of its trees and few bushes, its 
yellow liaulms, or the ground wasted by fire. Soon, however, under 
the influence of the winter rains, the soil becomes covered with fresh 
juicy turf, interrupted by larger or smaller pools of water. Beautiful 
Broseras and the dwarf Oxaiis cognata form the vanguard of a host of 
lovely flowers, whicli in the course of a few weeks emerge rapidly from 
the soil. The bright sunny days which now and then interrupt the 
rainy season, towards the end of August become more and more fre- 
quent, and a profusion of flowers, which in many places almost conceals 
the turf, is rapidly developed upon the land, strengthened by the sum- 
mer rest, and fertilized by continued rains. The Orchidece, Melantha- 
ceco, and Jsphoddea;, in equal variety and beauty, and often disposed in 
figures resembling parterres, sliine forth pre-eminently from the smiling 
green. Stackhouslas fill the mild spring air with their honey-like scent, 
and creeping Kennedias^ with glowing red blossoms, lurk beneath the 
overarching culms, above which the fine-stalked Bell-flowers swing, and 
Buttercups wave their yellow heads. A crowd of European kinds en- 
twine themselves in the series of genuine Australian forms, just as the 
entire surface of the country, with its light park-like groves of Euca- 
lypl/ts, reminds us of the meadows at home. New forms are now de- 
veloped in quick succession ; every week oilers fresh flowers. The pools 
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of water are dried up ; but clear rivulets and brooks yet meander 
tbrougli the land, fed by the rain which at this season still falls occa- 
sionally. The turf becomes a luxuriant meadow, in which Synge- 
nesious plants of many different species arc produced, and form, as 
with us, the last act of the beautiful drama. The turf, of which the 
Stipacece form no small proportion, now ripens its seeds, which, in con- 
junction with the prickly fruit of Acana, put him, whom business or 
inclination leads through the tail-grown meadow-grass, to no trifling 
inconvenience. The ground, which a little earlier had been of a rich 
gTccn, now resembles a ripe, but very thinly-sown corn-field ; and the 
number of plants in flower diminishes daily, till at last all vegetable 
life is reduced to the peculiar form of vegetation of the now dried-up 
rivers and brooks. This epoch arrives at different times in different 
localities, but, as far as my observations reach, never before the end of 
November, and never after the beginning of February. From this 
time I have never found herbaceous plants in flower on the grass-land, 
with the exception of Lobelia (/ibbosa^ winch, although wild only in 
a few districts, springs from the dried-up soil with its leafless, fleshy 
stems. 

Oil these forms of vegetation, altitude seems to have but little influ- 
ence. Mount Barker (2,000 feet above the level of the sea) is regarded 
as the highest mountain of the colony. I have climbed to its summit, 
ami found nothing there, which I have not met with, either before or 
since, at the foot of the mountain. .XantJwri'hceas and Epacridece cer- 
tainly seem to prefer the mountain ; yet rather on account of the stony 
soil than of the elevation, since I found nearly all the alpine species on 
the coarse gravelly soil of the plains also. The species of the western 
plains, on the contrary, and those of the eastern (Murray Scrub), arc 
almost always different. The fertile laud in the Murray valley also 
possesses many peculiarities, wliich, however, without entering too 
much into detail, I am unable to notice further here. But the character 
of its vegetation differs in no respect from the corresponding districts 
of the west. A peculiar vegetation occurs only in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the sea, in the woods upon the beach overflowed by 
the tide, which consists of a RJiizophorea — I believe, Ceriops. This tro- 
pical form has a very distinct boundary-line on the side of the 
Scrub, commencing with a shrubby Salkornia, which has taken up its 
position on those parts of the strand farthest removed from the sea. 
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A mucli greater influence than that of elevation above the sea-level, 
is exercised by the neighbourhood of man, especially that of a cattle- 
dealing population. Annual plants seem to be among the first to yield 
before the foreign influx. I was informed of a pretty flower, from the 
description probably an Argyrophanes^ which had formerly covered 
whole plains of the upper district of the Oncaparinga, and had now 
entirely disappeared. The Anihutiria, whi(;h in the hilly lands formed 
pastures, is now supplanted in many places by new grasses ; the ori- 
ginal vegetation of the more cultivable Scrub-districts, in the neighbour- 
hood of the town, lurks timidly and secretly about the hedges which 
separate it from tlie reclaimed districts, and views with terror the de- 
structive progress of the merciless intruders. 

The Australian Flora has been but little enriched by any European 
plat^ts, except cultivated ones. We find, indeed, here many that are 
identical with European plants, but the native home of most of them is 
a very critical point ; while the Australian burgher-right of others is 
beyond all doubt. As might naturally be expected, my researclies 
upon this point have not led to any certain results ; the following 
plants, however, appear to me unquestionable immigrants, viz., Lolium 
teimlentum^ Centaurea Cyanm (rare), Capsella Bursa, 


Conlrihutions to the Botany ^Western India ; 
by N. A, Dalzell, Esq., M.A. 

{Continued from p. 124.) 

Nat. Ord. UllTICEiE. 

POUZOLZIA. 

P. integrifolia ; suffruticosa 3-4-pedalis, radice crassa, caule corapresso 
utrinque linea pilosa instructo, foliis oppositis sessilibus e basi cor- 
data lanceolato-acuminatis 3-ncrviis Integris supra et in nervis subtus 
pubescentibus 3-4 poll, longis, floribus masculis et feemineis in 
foliorum axillis glomeratis breve pedicellatis, pedicellis apicc articu- 
latis, floribus masculis plurimis feemineis paucis, perianthio raasculino 
4-partito, filamentis complanatis, focmineo fructifero bi- interdum 
trialato inter alas 8-10-costato, alis ciliatis, involucro oligophyllo 
racmbranaceo. 
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Semina ovata, acuta, brunnea, nitida. — Crescit in montibus Syhadree, 
prope rhondaghat ; fl. Scptembre. 

Perhaps the above is one of the continental species of Pouzolzia 
alluded to by Bennett, in Horsfield’s Plantoe Jav. Par.; but as I 
believe two of them arc yet undesoribed, those only who may have 
specimens from Dr. Wight will be able to determine. 

Nat. Ord. LEGTJMINOSiE. 

Smithia. 

S. hirmta ; annua erecta sesqiiipedalis parce ramosa, caulo ramis 
pediincidiscjue pilis fulvis patulis hirsutis, foliolis 3-4-jugis obovato- 
cuneatis basi inje([uilateris marginc eiliatis subtus interdum parce 
pilosis, tloribus breve pediccllaiis capitato-racemosis, peduneulis folio 
longioribus 10-floris, calyce pilis longis parce vestito, aegmento supe- 
rlore cuneaio apice trimcato emarginato, biferiore cuneato-ohovaio 
integerrimo, vexillo ample orbiculari, legumine 6~7-articulato, arti- 
cubs reticulato-vcnosis etubcrculatis. 

Flores tlavi, — Crcscit prope Phondagliat; fl. Sept. 

A very distinct species, easily recognized by the calyx. Tliis plant is 
very rare : I have never met wdtli it but in one locality . 

Nat, Ord, COMMELYNE^. 

Of all the genera includ(xl in this family, none presents so many 
different forms in this Presidency as the genus Atieilema. It may 
}je naturally divided into three sections, according to the inflores- 
cence ; — \.JIowe7'8 fasciculate \ 2.Jlowe7's paniculate \ Z. flowers cymoso- 
racetnose. The genus is said to have deciduous petals (inner sepids), 
but in no instance have I been able to verify this statement. Their 
delicate and beautifid flowers expand about ten a. m. ; tlu'y last from 
three to four hours, after which they ciul up, gradually rbssolvc into a 
pidpy mass, and thus terminate their brief existence. Many Indian 
species are known hitherto only by name, or by the name having ‘‘Wall. 
Cat.” attached to it. 

Sect. 1 . Florihus fasciculatis. 

1. Aneilcma ochraceum \ caulibus erectis simplicibus teretibiis glabris 
fohosis, folds vaginatis altcmis, inferioribus ovato-oblongis, superiori- 
bus cordato-ovatis acutis rainoribus, pedicellis axiUaribus terminali- 
busque pluribus (6-7) fasciculatis medio articidatis parte inferiore 
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hirtellis, calycis (sep. exter.) laciniis glabris, corollse petalis rotun- 
datis ochraceis, antherarum fertiliiim filamentis barbatis. 

Stamim 6, quorum tria sepalis interioribus opposita effoeta, gland ulis 
bilobatis instructa; tria iisque alterna fertilia. Stylm brevis; 
stigma simplex. Ovarium oblongum, trigonum. Capaula cartilaginea, 
glabra, loculicide dehiscens, trilocularis, polysperma; seinina in qnoquc 
loculo 7-8, biserialia, valde inter sc compressa, hinc latere interiorc 
angulata, lateribus omnibus impressione umbiliciformi. — Orescit in 
locis saxosis humidis Concani australioris ; fl. tempore pluviali. 

2. A. versicolor \ ramosum, ramis erectis teretibus patenti-lmpi- 

dulis foliosis, foliis altcrnis bifariis distantibus lanceolato-aciiminatis 
glabris amplexicaulibus subtus 5-7-ncrviis supra striatis vaginis 
longiusculis hispidulis sulcato-striatis, pedicellis axillaribns fascicula- 
tis 3-4-nis folio longioribus medio articulatis parte superiore glabris 
inferiore pubescentibus, sepalis exterioribus oblongis obtusis concavis, 
interioribus petaloideis semiorbiculatis brcvissime unguiculatis ochra- 
ceis diametro 3-lin. 

Stamina fertilia 3, patcntia : filamenta subulata, parte inferiore barbata ; 
anlhercB lincari-oblongm, intense purpurem, medio dorso afiixa), ver- 
satiles. Stamina glandulifera 3, fertilibus filanientis paree 

barbatis, stylo crecto longioribus, glandulis albis 3-lobatis. Petala 
in alabastro rosea, marccscentia cyanca. Capsida linearis, trigona, 
sepalis exterioribus vix longior, loculis 7-spennis, semiiia tmlse- 
rialia. — Crescit cum prmcodcnte. 

These two species arc distinguished, from all others (as far as I am 
aware) by their yellow flowers ; and perhaj)s it has not hitherto been 
known that flowers of that colour exist in the genus. These two 
species arc closely allied, but the flowers in the latter are twice as 
large, and the hispid stems, the much more acute leaves, and the seeds 
in a single series, form a ready mark of distinction. The latter species 
appears later in the rainy season. 

3. k. pauciflorum ; bipedale, tota planta (vaginarum ore excepto) glabra, 
basi ramosa, ramis strictis erectis teretibus striatis, foliis linearibus 
acuminatis nitidis planis 8 poll, longis 3 lin. latis internodiis duplo 
longioribus, inferiorum vaginis fissis, superioribus subito in bracteis 
floralibus brevibus vaginantibus transeuntibus, pedicellis ex bracte- 
arum axillis solitariis geminis vel ternis semipollicaribus unifloris 
bractea subduplo longioribus medio bis articulatis apicem versus 
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puberulis, oviilis in loculis solitariis. — Cali/ds lacinia exteriores ovato- 
oblon^ao, puberulse, fraciii paulo longiores. Stamina 2 fertilia ; ayi- 
thercB aurantiacse. Stamina cfTmta glanduliforinia 4, glandulce flavee. 
Stylus cairuleus. Capsula obtuse trigona, rotuiulata, glabra, nitida ; 
ovula in ciuocpie loculo, solitaria; semina tuberculata. — A. vagi- 
nato, Br., afTine, sed folia multo longiora, ct capsube loculi 1-spormi. 
— Crcscit ill Concano australiore ; fl. tempore pluviali. 

Sect. 2. Floribns paniculatis. 

4. A. datum ; 3-4-pedalc, caulc erecto tcrcti glabro folioso, folds 
liiieari-laneeolatis acutis glabris planis albo-marginatis rnarginibus 
nndulatis 0-8 poll, longis 2 poll, latis, vaginis integris pollicaribus 
ore piiberiilis vel siibglabris, pedunculis tcrininalibus di<.‘hoioiiio- 
rainosis, rarais ramulisque distantibus paucifloris basi bracieis integris 
vagiiiantibus suffultis, floribus ternis. 

S(pala exteriora profunde concava, ovalia, obiusa, interiora petaloidea, 
obovato-cuneata, concava, sub antliesi reflexa. Stamina fertilia 
3, ftlaincntis longis svibiilatis, antberis flavis. Siam, glanduliformia 
3 brewiora, glandidic lutea^, cordato-bilobre ; filamenta omnia infra 
medium barbata, Capsula. scpalis exterioribiis inclusa, ovalis, obtuse 
trigona, nitida, loculis 3-spermis. — Crcscit in sylvis iimbrosis regiii 
Warreensis ; fl. Augusto. h., giganteo, B. Br., et A. elato, Kuntli, 
Eniim. vol. iv. p. 70, valde affine; a priore ditfert staminibus om- 
nibus barbatis ; ab A.elato, Kunth, scpalis exterioribus non linearibus. 
This remarkable species has cylindric flesliy, or rather tuberous, 
roots, and blue metallic bead-like fruit ; it is very probably the 
Commelyna elata of Vahl, and that there arc errors in the short 
description ; I have, therefore, kept the specific name. 

5. A. canalmdatum ; C-7-pollicare, radice fibrosa, caule sinipliciter 
ramoso erccto striato uno latere linca pubeseente altoriiatim notato, 
folds inferioribiis late lincari-lanceolatisjsuperioribus cordato-oblongis, 
omnibus amplexicaulibiis glabris 10-18 Idi. longis 4-6 lin. latis 
medio canaliculaiis, pedunculis terminalibus et ex foliorum supe- 
rior iim axillis solitariis vel gerainis dicliotomo-ramosis paucifloris, 
tloribus longiusculc pedicellatis bifariis distantibus, pedicellis fructu 
longioribus bracteis minutis persistentibus oppositis. 

Sepala exteriora sub anthesi patetiUa, interiora majora, petaloidea, rot un- 
data. Stamina pcrfecta 3 fertilia, anthcris apice apiculatis, cyaneis ; 
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glandiiliformia 3 brcviora, stylum aequaiitia, glandalis 3-lobatis albis ; 
filamenta omnia harhata, Capaula oblonga, acute trigona, sepal is 
exterioribus dimidio longior, loculis 4<-6-spermis ; semina uniserialia. 
Flores cyanei. Crescit in prov. Mai wan ; 11. tempore pluviali. 

6. A. dimorphum\ totum (vaginariim ore ciliolato exccpto) glabrum 
pedale, radice fibrosa, basi parce ramosa, ramis erectis tcrctibus 
striatis, iiiteniodiis iino latere linea pubeseente iiotatis, foliis 
inferioribus liiieari-acurniriatis, supcrioribus lanceolatis aciitis, omni- 
bus arnplexicaulibiis, floribus termiiialibus dichotomo-paniculatis 
paueis, panicuke ramis pedicellisquc basi bracteatis, bracteis minutis 
rot nndato-cucullati s . 

Sepala exteriora ovata, obtusa, concava, sub anthesi rejlexa, interiora 
rotundata, basi cuncata, petaloidca. Stamina fertilia 3, antheris pnr- 
pureis, filamentis medio barbatis stylo 4-plo longioribus ; glanduli- 
formia 3 hvtyioxix, filamentis glahris, glandiilis albis 3-lobatis. Ovarii 
loculi ^-ovulati. Stylus brevissimus, strictus, subiilatus. Stigma 
simplex. Capsula sep. exter. longior, oblonga, acute trigona. Flores 
cyanei. — Crescit in prov. Malwan ; fl. tempore pluviali. 

When specimens of this species arc gathered on a stony soil, the 

internodes arc so raucli shortened as to give the plant a very diherent 

appearance, the lea\'es aj^pearing all radiiuil. 

7. A. semiteres", caule erccto simpliei tereti 2-5* poll icari glabro, foliis 
panels subulatis ca7mosis sendtereiidus^ vaginis integris, lloril)us tcrnii- 
nalibus et ex folii supremi axilla dii^liotorao-paniciilatis, jianiculis 
paucifloris, peduneulis pedicellisque rubris, vaginis lloralibus truncatis 
unidentatis. 

Stamina fertilia 3, incumbentia, sep. exter. opposita, antheris fuscis, 
filamentis glabris ; stcrilia 3, glandulifonnia, glandulis 3-lobatis albis, 
filamentis omnibus ima basi coalitis. Ovarium ovale, stylo stricto 
paulo brevius, 3-loculare j ovula in quoque loculo 6, biserialia, latere 
interiore angulata. Fetata obovata, cuncata, apicc mucronata, irregu- 
lariter dentata. Flores cyanei. — Crescit in Concano utroque, in locis 
saxosis ; fl. tempore pluviali. 

A very distinct species. 

Sect. 3. Floribus cymoso-racemosis. 

8. A. compressum ; basi ramosum radicans, ramis ndscendentibus com- 
pressis simplicibus glabris, foliis bifariis brevibus 2-3 poll, longis 
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4-5 liii. latis emiformihm obtminsculis subcomplicatis, superioribus 
minoribus, vaginis midique Jnspidis^ pcdunciilis teimiiialibus et in 
bractearum vaf^inautium axillis pollicaribus pliirifloris, floribus race- 
mosis breve pedicellatis, sepalis exicrioribus oblongis obtusis glabris, 
iiiterioribus petaloideis rotundatis roseis, ovulis in loculis ternis. 
Anther (B fertiles 2 albae, filamentis albis, pilis roseis barbatis. Stamen 

I, depauperatum barbatum ; glanduliforniia 3 parce barbata, glan- 
dulis 3-lobis. Capsula oblonga, sepalis extcrioribus pcrsisteiitibus 
duplo longior, O-sperma ; capsula cartiiaginea. — Crescit in prov. Mai- 
wan ; fl. tempore pluviali. 

Very like A. nudi/lornm ; the leaves, however, in this species arc 
shorter, more flesliy, dark(;r in colour, and there are more seeds in the 
caj)sule. The anthers in A, nud'ijlormn are blue and the glands bi- 
lobed. This spedes may be easily distiuguished by the compressed 
stems, 

Cyanotis. 

C, hispida ; 4-5-uncialis annua tota liispida basin versus parce ra- 
mosa, cauUbus erectis terctibus striatis rubris, foliis lineari-ensitbr- 
mibus carnosis subplanis 1-2 poll, longis 3-6 lin. latis, lloribus 
tcrminalibiis in braetds falcato-scmicordatis sessilibus capitato-con- 
gestis paiicis (4-5). 

Calycls lacinla exterion^s lincari-lanceolatm, dorso marginibusque cilia- 
tie, 3-nerviie, ima basi connatie, interiorcs exterioribiis paulo longiorcs, 
3-liueares,in tubum petaloideurn obconicum apice Sdobatum coniiatm; 
tohl rotundati, la'ie punicci, tubo albo breviores. Stamina 6 fertilia, 
longe exsertn, coi’ollam duplo su])erantia, stylum mquantia : an- 
ther re intense violacecc ; fdanieuta superne pilis caBruleis seciindis bar- 
bata, sub apice incrassata. Capsida inclusa, oblonga, obtusa, apicem 
versus pilosa, loculis dispermis. — Crcscit in rupibus prov. Malwan ; 

II. Aug et Sept. 

{To he continued,) 


Extracts of Letters frorn Biciiakd Spruce, Esq., written during a 
Botanical Mission on the Amazon. 

{Continued from p. 89.) 

Santai'eiu, June 28, 1850. 

I wrote to you last when just recovering from a rather severe attack 
of fever. 1 was beginning to get out again when I had another seizure, 
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and it was at least two months before I regained my usual health, and 
could bear that exposure to sun and weather to which a field-botanist 
in the tropics is accustomed. At the same time illness of a similar 
kind was almost universally prevalent in Santarera, and proved fatal to 
a great number ; while in the villages up the Tapajoz ague of the worst 
kind was rife, and above four hundred people fell victims to it. These 
maladies were attributed, I believe justly, to the unprecedentedly rapid 
rise of the rivers, and the consf^quent inundation of all the lower 
grounds. Last year the waters attained their maximum elevation on 
the 12 th of June, at Santarem ; but this year they were higher on the 
15 til of April than ever last year ; and from that date they continued 
at the same average height — now rising, now fulling a few inches — 
until the early part of the present month, when they began to subside. 
Nearly all the ca coals between Monte Alegre and Obidos were flooded, 
and the people who resided on them dilven into the towns, in the out- 
skirts of which tlicy erected temporary habitations of pahn-leaves. Oiu* 
neighbour and countryman, Mr. Jeffreys, had a plot of mandiocea at 
his sitio on tbe Bio Arripixuna, and being alamed by the sudden rise 
of the waters, he set ail his hands to work to get it up, dress it, and 
roast it. It was near midnight of their last day when they withdrew 
from the furnnee the last batch of farinha ; next morning the furnace 
(generally elevated two or three feet from the ground) and the wliolc 
of the mandiocea plot were laid completely under water ! We suflcred 
also in the matter of provisions : the milch-cows were flooded out of 
their pastures, and strayed away into the forest, so that often no milk 
was fortheoining at our breakfast — a great privation. The rich low 
meadows on the opposite side of the river, on wLich numerous oxen 
w^re fattened for the Santarem market, w^ere transformed into a com- 
plete lake ; the poor cattle were some starved, some drowned, and not 
a few of the younger ones fell victims to the jacares. These rapacious 
monsters thread their way in the water, concealed by the gigantic 
grasses, and thus approach, nnperceived, their unconscious victim, 
whom they first stun with a blow of their tail, and then speedily crush 
in their enormous jaws. 

The city of Para had a still more serious visitation than Santarem, 
ill the yellow fever. Out of a population of 25,000, above 13,000, it 
is said, were ill at one time ; though, perhaps, not all of the fever. 
Many people of distinction fell victims to that dreadful malady, in- 
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eluding Her Britannic Majesty’s Consul, Richard Ryan, Esq. The 
yellow fever had never before visited the shores of the Amazon, and 
great was the alarm it created, even at Santarera. The good people of 
Santarem are not ordinarily remarkable for attention to religious obser- 
vances, except at Christmas and other festivals, when there is a pious 
display of rockets, crackers, and balloons, and of processions of a very 
dramatic character ; but wlien we were in daily fear of the dreaded 
fever reaching us, we had vespers every night in the church, and those 
families who were happy enough to possess a rude daub of some saint, 
assembled round it on their knees at stated tunes, and recited a number 
of jjrayers taken ad Uhitimi from tlie breviary. The most amusing pro- 
cess was the dragging a conjde of iield-pieces through the streets, and 
discharguig tliem at short intervals, with the object of clearing the 
atmosphere, and so preventing tin* entrance of the threatened “ pesta” I 
With the same intention lumps of “ breo branco” were fastened on 
poles, stuck up at the crossings of streets, and set fire to after sun- 
down ; thus illuminating the whole town, and emitting a perfume by 
no means disagreeable. But the most efficacious precaution of idl was 
considered to be the kissing a small wooden figure of St. Sebastian, 
vvhi(*h was nightly exposc'd at the; foot of the altar, dining the “ novenas” 
of Whitsuntide, to receive the homage of such as feared the pest and 
trusted to secure the saint’s intercession against it; including every 
man, woman and child in the (iiurch, with the exception of the “es- 
trangeiro,” whose neglect did not fail to be remarked on, though, as 
he added his mite to the contributions towards the expense of the festa, 
his crinui was considered venial. 

At intervals during my illness, I was able to take short excursions, 
sometimes on loot, at others in a canoe. Perhaps the most interesting 
was across the Tapajoz to the low meadows of the tongue of land ter- 
minating in the Ponta Negra, at the junction of the Tapajoz and Ama- 
zon. Prom the hill behind Santarem these meadows seem covered 
with a rich green herbage, but on approaching them they are seen to 
be under water to the depth of from three to five f(!ct, with nearly as 
great a dcj)th of mud below that. In summer they arc traversable 
on foot, though very muddy, and they contain two small lakes, in 
which it was reported the “Porno” had been seen. To ascertain 
if this report was correct was the principal object of my visit, and 
1 was well ])leascd to find a plant of the Victoria in each lake. 
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Numerous leaves rose from the roots, and each plant bore a single 
flower, but 1 found no fruit, as I had hoped to do. To attain these 
lakes our men had to push the canoe through a thick grove of grasses, 
which stood out of the water to a height of from two to five feet, be- 
sides the length of stem buried in water and mud, and they were for- 
tunately all in excellent flower. Tliey belong chiefly to the tribes 
Oryzeot^ Ckloridea;, and Fanicea, and the most abundant is the Piri- 
memf)^cay celebrated everywhere on the Amazon as the richest of mea- 
dow-grasses. The same grasses constitute the mass of the numerous 
floating islands on the Amazon (called “ Ilhas de Capim”), as I have 
ascertained by repeated examinations. These islands are sometimes 
acres in extent, and from five to eight feet of their thickness is under 
water; from this, some idea may be formed of the shock with which 
they would meet a canoe sailing against the furious current of the 
Amazon, and instances arc not rare of large vessels being swamped or 
half-buried in the floating mass. During the force of the rainy season 
no vessel anchors in the Amazon ; the least evil that could result from 
such imprudence would be tlie dragging of lier anchor by the onslaught 
of an llha de Capim. To retuni to the Ponta Negra. In the lakes 
and among the tall grasses were^scv(‘.ral small floating plants, including 
a Salvinia, a pretty lUccia, a very curious plant with the aspect of a 
Salvinia, but proving to be a Tjuphorhiacea^ of which I can find no de- 
scription in Eudlicher, tliough it approaches Phyllanlkiis in technical 
character ; and some others. It was strange to see (]uantities of a 
floating sensitive-plant, a Neptimia, whose shmder tubular stems were 
coated Avith a cottony felt of an inch in thickness, as buoyant as cork, 
while the delicate leaves and flowers were by this means sustained com- 
pletely out of water. 

In the middle of May, though still not very strong, I began to think 
of visiting Monte Alegre, and I applied to the Commandante for men, 
iny friend Dr. Campos having lent me an excellent boat. Santarem is 
noted at all times of the year for a scarcity in men and unoccupied 
houses ; but now, when many vessels are making up their cargoes for 
Para, all the hands that can be got are required to man them. The 
Commandante, however, sent up the Tapajoz in quest of Tapuyas, but 
he hits himself been very iU for some time, and whether from this cause 
he has not taken care that his commands were more promptly attended 
to, or whether there are really no men to be had, I cannot say, but 
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nearly five weeks have elapsed and I as yet hear no tidings of my crew. 
A singular accident that happened to myself and Mr. King, about ten 
days ago, would have effectually prevented our visiting Monte Alegre, 
had even the means been tbrthcomiiig. Since the rise of the waters 
we had been unable to get into the Serras, on account of an inter- 
vening stream (the Igarape dlrura) having widely oversowed its 
banks ; but when the rivers began plainly to ebb, I was desirous to see 
how the igarape was affected. We visited it one day with this intent, 
and wore well satisfied to find it passable by wading up to the middle. 
The ground on the opposite side, though still plashy, was not impas- 
sable, and we saw that the foot of the serras could be reached without 
difficulty. On a slightly rising ground a little bc^yond the igarape are 
the ruins of a cottage, half of the walls and roof of which have fallen, 
and are now so overgrown with rank grasses as cpiitc to hide the beams 
and rafters from the eye. In passing over this place Mr. King had the 
misfortune to tread upon a nail, and having, like myself, only India- 
rubber shoes on, which arc a protection against nought but wet, he 
was severely wounded in the broad part of the foot. As the wound 
was very painful, I thought it better that he should return to the 
igarapd and wash it, and then aw^ait my return, as I wished to penetrate 
a little farther. Having gone far enough to satisfy myself that there 
was no obstruction from water, I was retracing my steps and expected 
I had already passed the dangerous gi’oimd, when I felt myself pierced 
in the left foot, and was immediately thrown forward with violence. 
On withdrawing my shoe my foot was bathed in blood ; a nail had 
entered the narrow part of the sole and pierced tlirough a little below 
the ancle. How we reached Santarem I hardly know, and I shudder 
at the remembrance of the excruciating pain. We cut sticks where- 
with to [assist our faltering steps, but we were every now and then 
obliged to lie down on the gi'ound. The distance is nearly three miles, 
and we were three hours traversing it. On reaching home I had 
poultices applied to our wounded and swollen feet, and as I know 
rest to be the best of all remedies in such a case, we did not attempt 
to leave our hammocks for three days. Mr. King’s wound is by this 
time nearly liealed ; and though my own wounds are not yet closed, the 
pain and inflammation have nearly subsided. 

It is a curious coincidence that the builder of the cottage at Irura 
came to his death by a nail. This man, a Portuguese, was pursuing a 
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runaway slave along a narrow track in the forest ; the slave, who was 
armed with a musket, ascended a tree, and, as his master passed under- 
neath it, shot him in the forehead with a nail. 

From the causes just stated, I find myself compelled to forego the 
visit to Monte Alegre, on which I had quite set my heart, or at least 
to postpone it until my return down the river. We are now preparing 
to ascend to the Barra do llio Negro, with a countryman, Mr. Bradley, 
who is settled there. lie descended the Amazon to Para witli two 
laden vessels about two months ago, and wc arc in daily expectation of 
his reaching Santarem on his way up. If I miss this opportunity, I 
may have to wait many months for another, as there is rarely any 
direct communication Ixdween Santarem and Barra, and few vessels 
ascending from Para call here, on account of their having to undergo 
three or four days of quarantine — a serious sacrifice of time. 

On a separate sheet I have added a few notes respecting the articles 
I am sending for your museum, especially Jis to tlie use of the Giiarana. 
T would gladly have visited the Guarana country, which is six days’ 
journey or more from here, but it would seem to be not very promising 
to a botanist, and the Guarana plant is already perfectly well known. 
Respecting the bow I send you, T may add that the manufacture of 
such a one occupies an Indian three months ; — not exactly of continuous 
labour ; hut it must he borne in mind that it is made of tlie intensely 
hard heart-wood of the Pao d'ArcOy and that his only tool is a shell. 
The wood which he intends to fashion into a bow is first smeared with 
oil, to soften it ; he then scrapes it down with liis shell as far as the oil 
has penetrated, when he anoints it anew, and betakes himself to the 
chase. Returned from hunting, he again falls to work to scrape his 
bow ; and so on, until it is completed ; and no joiner can make one so 
symmetrical, so nicely poised, as these which are made by the Mem- 
drucii and Mauh^ Indians. The price of a good bow in Santarem is 
five or six patacas. I send an arrow, such as is used at Santarem for 
killing fish, such as Pirameu, Tucunar^, &c. j the one-barbed head is 
called, in Ungoa geraly ta^u-umba.” 

July 26. — Since writing the above, we have been looking out daily 
for Mr. Bradley’s arrival, but hitherto in vain, and we have lately 
learnt that his partner has been dangerously ill of the yellow fever 
in Para, and tliat until he regains his strength they cannot set out. 
At the worst we shall have a chance of getting up to the Barra in 
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about a month, with a gentleman of Santarem, who goes there on 
business. 

As I have held myself in constant readiness to embark with Mr. 
Bradley, I have been unable to take any long excursions; but I have 
made several shorter ones, both by land and water, and have found 
more abundant work than at any former period. The Amazon began 
to fall in the first days of June ; about the same time the forest-trees, 
and especially those of the river-margins, commenced pushing their new 
leaves, and the process is not yet completed with all. The trees of the 
“ gapd,” — that is, of the land adjoining the river, which has been inun- 
dated during winter, — begin to flower as the water leaves them, and 
according to my experience of last year, will continue to blossom in 
1 heir turn until the end of September. After that period, few trees are 
ill flower at a time ; yet all the year round some tree or other is burst- 
ing into flower, and a botanist who should suspend his operations 
during any one month in the year would inl'allibly miss several trees. 

As the waters leave the sandy shores of the Amazon and Tapajoz, 
and especially of certain small lakes connected with them, several small 
annuals spring up. I may almost call them epJiemerah^ so brief is their 
existence. They start up from the sand, flower, and ripen their seeds, 
and by the time the sand is quite dry — that is, in a few days — they are 
witliered away. Amongst them are an Alimas resembling A. ranmicu- 
louks in miniature, two or three Eriocaulecs^ a Xyru, and some minute 
Cyperacea. 

After making several attempts to procure the flowers and fruit of the 
Itaiiba, 1 have at length succeeded. The nearest place in which I could 
obtain information of its gi’owing was in the forest beyond Matrica, an 
Indian village about four miles down the Amazon ; and in a visit I 
paid to them by water in March last, I found the flower-buds of the 
itaiiba just appearing. My illness prevented me from visiting the same 
place again until a long time aftenvards, and in an attempt which Mr. 
King made to reach it alone, over land, he did not succeed, on accoimt 
of the quantity of water in the low grounds. In another excursion, the 
trees we met with were all sterile. At length, in the early part of the 
present month, we were fortunate in falling in with a tree laden with 
fruit. The only way to obtain the fruit was to cut down the tree ; but 
our tresadoSy which generally suffice for tliis puiqK)se, made no impres- 
sion on the hard wood of the Itaiiba. In this emergency, Mr. King 
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made his way to an Indian cottage which we had passed a few minutes 
before, and soon returned with a heavy American felling-axe. With 
this he succeeded in severing the trunk, but not until he had well 
blistered his hands. The drupes resemble in size and colour our small 
black grapes, only they are more elongated, and they hang in small 
panicles. The Brazilians compare them, and justly, to tlic small variety 
of olive which is imported in great quantities from Portugal. They 
have a slight bloom on them, and the pellicle is studded with pallid 
glandular dots. The pulp is about the eighth of an inch in tliickness ; 
it is good eating, thougli with a strong resinous flavour, much resem- 
bling that of an (;dible myrtle frequent on the eampos, and a wine is 
made from it in the same way as that of the Assai Palm. The testa is 
horny and very thin ; albumen none ; cotyledons amygdaloid, rose- 
coloured on the iniier face ; embryo pendulous from a little below tlui 
apex of the seed. The 6-cleft calyx is persistent, but not enlarged in 
fruit as in most of the Lauracea 1 have seen on the Amazon. 

I had long suspected the dioicity of the Itaiiba; 1 have now con- 
firmed it ; and I find that I gathered male flowers on the 30th of April, 
though at the time I did not recognize the tree, which was small and 
young, and gi’ew in a part of the forest quite near to Santarem, which 
had been cut down some dozen years ago. On revisiting the place 
within these few days, T found two or three female trees, of tlie same 
size, growing near, and laden with unripe fruit. Tlie male inflores- 
cence is of minute yellowish-green flowers, arranged in small umbels on 
a raceme. Perianth 6-cleft, in two series. Stamens 3, fleshy, with 2 
anther-cells (rarely 3) imbedded in their substance, and opening oiil- 
wardly by an orbicular operculum. These cliaracters seem to indicate 
a genus hitherto undescribed, and certainly prove the Itaiiba to be dis- 
tinct from the Greenheart of Bemerara {Nectandra Rodicei), with which 
some of the English settlers here have supposed it identical. 

As I have before informed you, the Itaiiba is the most valuable 
timber for shipbuilding which the Amazon affords. Its range seems 
to be fj'om the mouth of the Tapajoz to that of the Eio Negro, and it 
is most abundant on the Eio Trombetas. It prefers gravelly or stony 
rising gi-ound, and is never found in marshes. 

{To be continued) 
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{Continued from p . 102.) 

Skirrophohus, DC. (Skirrophoms et Pogonolepis, Steetz, 
Eriocladiiim, Lindt.) 

Char. Reform. Capitula biflora v. uniflora, liomogama, in glomerulum 
obovatum vcl globosum dense aggregata. Involucrum (jenerale pau- 
ciserialc, dujflex ; squamis exterioribus foliaceis seu licrbaceis per- 
sistentibus, interioribus scariosis cum paleis consimilibus capitula 
fulcrantibus plus minusve deciduis. Axis seu receptaculum generale 
coiiicum, corivexum, vcl planum, stipiiibus capitulorum minimis 
oiiustum. Involucrum partiale 3-5-pbylhim ; squamis scariosis pla- 
niusculis (costa tciiui), cum tloribus deciduis. Flores licrmaphro- 
dili. Corolla tubulosa, siirsum ampliata, 5-dcntata, raro 4-dentata, 
tubo basi post anthesln in tubcrculum skirrosiim smpius dilatato. 
Anlherm basi brcvitcr caudaim vel ecaudata\ Stylus basi nunc 
bulbosus ; rami apicc capitcllati, papillosi seu pcnicillati. Achcenium 
obcoiiicum vel obovatum, basi attenuatum, glabrum, apice basi skir- 
roso corollne tectum, cal v urn, vel in S. Prelssiano coronula obsoletis- 
sima superatum. — Herbal habitus diversi. 

The Skirrophorus Fremianus of St(;(^tz is, as this author remarks, 
very diflerent in aspect from the original S. Cu?inlngha77ii, DC'., yet 
mueli too closely resembling it in the whole structure, to admit of a 
generic separation. Eesides a third species closely allied to S. P7’eis- 
slanus {S. eriocephaluSf Hook. fil. ined.), 1 have before me two or 
three others, diflering still more widely in habit from the original species, 
and manifestly comiecting PogonolepiSj Steetz, with Skm'ophorus, un- 
less, indeed, we establish nearly as many genera as there are known 
si)eeies. The common receptacle is paleaceous, the palese resembling 
the proper involucral scales, which they subtend, and deciduous with 
them, except perhaps in S. demissus. The species may be disposed as 
follows : — 

§ 1. Skirrophorus, DC., Steetz. Involucrum partiale fere semper 
biflorum, 4“5-phyllum ; squamis hyalinis concavis obovatis v. spa- 
thulatis obtusissimis corollisque undique glabris. 

* Involucrum generale exterius glomerulo sphaeroideo brevius, 
quasi truncatum, squamis aequalibus lana intricata inter se 
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conjiinctis. Capitula cum paleis hyalinis cito decidua, lle- 
ceptacidum generale conicum. — Herba cano-lanata, caulibus 
adscendentibus basi suffruticosis, capitulis citrinis. 

1. S. Cunninghami^ DC., Prodr. vol. vi. p. 150; Deless. Ic. Sel. 
vol. iv. p. 51 ; Steetz in PL Preiss. vol. i. p. 438. Eriocladium pgra- 
midatum^ LindL! Swan Eiv. Bot. p. 24. 

Sands of tbe coast, Dirk Hartog’s Island, Western Australia, A, Cm- 
ningJbam. Swan Eiver, Fraser^ Frem. 

* * Tnvolucri gencralis cxterioris squamm foliacem, inscquales, 

discrete (glabroe v. glabrescentes), glomerulum obovatum 
subsuperantcs. Eeceptaculum generale convexiusculum. Co- 
rolla tubo brevi, limbo 4-dentato. — Herbm pusillm annum, 
caulibus simplicibus vel e basi ramosis, glomerulo solitario 
terminatis, capitulis albido-fuscis paleisquc tardius dcciduis. 

2. /S'. Freissiamis, Steetz, PI. Ib'eiss. vol. i. p. 439. Swan Eiver, 
Dnmmondf Frem. 

3. S. eriocephalm, Hook. fil. in Herb. Hook. Georgetown, Yan Die- 
men's Land, Gunn . — This has a narrower glomcrule than the preceding, 
which it much resembles, and the external involucre, filiform stems, 
&c., are clothed with an arenose wool, which is, however, deciduous. 
The aclueniun. docs not show the minute border of that of S. Freis- 
siantis, win ell Steetz calls a very minute coroniform pap])us ; but the 
whole achmnium is covered with a granulated cellular pellicle. 

* * * Involucrum generale pruecedciitis sed laxum, glomerulum 

depresso-globosum suba^quans. Eeceptaculum generale con- 
vexiusculuin. Corolla 5-dentata. 

4. S. pggmce us, n. sp. : aimuus; gloiuerulis primariis inter folia radica- 
lia linearia glabra sessilibus, sequciitibus ramos breves proliferos ter- 
minautibus huini adpressis ; involucro generali exteriorc laxc Innato, 
squamis interioribus cum paleis et squamis capitidorum albido-scario- 
sis costa viridiila obovatis ct oblongo-spathulatis inappendiculatis. 
South-western Australia, Drummond. — Tliis little plant has the habit 
of llyalochlamys, &c. The full-grown gloracrulcs are nearly three lines 
broad. Leaves about the same length, apiculate, narrowly linear, or 
the larger linear-spatulate, dilated at the sessile base. The base of the 
corolla is not thickened in the specimens examined, which are young. 
There arc no full-grown achsenia. 
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§ 2. PoooNOLEPTs. Glomerulum obovatum. Involucrum partiale 
uuiflorum, 3-pliylluin ; squamis lincaribus subconduplicatis apice ro- 
iuudato pube brevi barbatis. PaleaB et squamic interiores glomeruli 
squamis capitidorum coiisimiles et cum iis decidum. Eeceptaculum 
geiierale planum. Involucrum generale exterius squamis foliaceis sub- 
squarrosis apice pungeiilibus glomerulum subsuperantibus. Corolla 
gracilis, glabra. — Herba annua, laxe lanata, caulibus erectis simplici- 
usculis, ramis brevibus rigidis gloracrulis 1-3 terminals. 

5. S. strictus. — FogonoUpis dricta, Steetz, PI. Preiss. vol. i. p. 440, 
Swan lliver, FreisSy Drummond. 

§ 3. Pseudopappus. Glomerulum obovatum. Involucrum partiale 
uniflorum (raro bifiorum?), 3-4-phyllum ; squamis lineari-lanceolatis 
carinatis v. subconduplicatis apicc acuiuinato tcnui lanigero-barbatis. 
Pala3 et squamae interiores glomeruli squamis capitulorum consi- 
milcs, subpersistentes. Ileceptaculum gen. convexum, Involucrum 
generale Fogonolepklis. Corolla persistens, tubo graeili, ima basi lana 
longa tenuissima, pappum pilosum meutienfe, instnicto ! — Herl)a 
pygmaea depressa, annua. • 

f). S. demmusy n. sp. : caulibus e radice exili ramosis depressis; foliis 
subiilatis cuspidatis basi dilatata ainplexicaulibus cito glabris ; glo- 
inerulis junioribus dense lanatis foHoso-bracteatis. (Hook. Ic. PL, 
tab. ined.) 

South-western Australia, Dnmtmondy 1850. — Stems one or two inches 
long, spreading on the ground, soon glabrous. Glomerule turbinate, 
2 lines long. The narrow palcatc scales of the general receptacle ap- 
pear to persist after tlic capituli they subtend fall away. Tube of the 
corolla longer tlian the iufundibular-campanulate limb, its base much 
dilated, and covering the apex of the ovaiy and acluenium, thickened, 
and just at its insertion bearing a ring of very long and delicate simple 
woolly hairs, more than half the length of the corolla, and exactly imi- 
tating a fine pilose pappus. The attenuate base of the turbinate achmniuin 
is tipped mth a small callus, nearly as in S. Fremianm, I think the 
ring of hairs belongs to the base of the corolla, and not to the acluenium 
(as it does in Facligsurus, Steetz), but the two are so firmly coalescent 
that, when pulled asunder, the vertex . of the acluenium usually comes 
off with the thickened base of the corolla, like a lid, opening the peri- 
carp by a clean circiunscission, and exposing the seed ! 
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Nematopus, nov. gen. 

Capitula biflora, liomogama, in glomerulum obconico-hemisphaericum 
densissime aggregata. Involucrum generate pauciseriale, glomerulo 
paulo brevius; squamis appressis, oblongo-linearibus, disco paulo 
brevioribus, inter se et cum paleis receptqculi consimilibus (extimis 
2-8 magis herbaceis), apicc viridulo lamina parva liyalino-peta- 
loidea aurea rotundata abrupte appendiculatis. Receptaculum gene- 
rate conveximi ; partialia brevissima, arete sessilia. Involucrum par- 

tiale biseriale ; squarais cujusque scriei circitcr 5, coiiforraibus, spa- 
thulato-liiiearibus vcl arigustc oblongis, concaviusculis, raargiiiibus 
Iiyalinis, apice parce lanato lamina inflexa aurea (ut squam. glome- 
ruli) appendiculatis, exterioribus ut videtur persistentibus, non raro 
(;‘apitulis diiobus, iino circ. 5-pliyllo, altcro 7~10-phyllo, amplectcn- 
tibus. licrmaphroditi, 5*dentata, fauce cylindracca, 

tubo brevissimo glanduligero. Antherce breviter candatm. Slyli 
rami breves, apice capitellati. AcJiccniai potius ovaria, brevia, terctia, 
glabcrrima. Pappus plane nullus. — Hcrba annua gracili ; caule erecto 
corymboso-ramosissiino ramisque ftliformibiis cito glabcrrimis ; glo- 
inerubs flavis solitariis ramulos capillarcs divergentes nudos termi- 
nantibus ; foliis tinenri-filiformibus altemis laxc lanatis glabratis. 

N, effusus. Swan Biver, Drummond. — Plant between a span and a 
foot in lieiglit. Glomerules a line and a lialf in dianicterj tlic scales 
sparingly lanate. Scales of the glomerule, palem, and proper involu- 
cral scales all alike, except the interior are successively thinner and more 
scarious or hyaline, all abruptly tipped with the same short and rounded 
yellow petaloid appendage. — Tlie plant appears to constitute a V(?ry 
distinct gen]is, betw^^en Skirrophorua and GnepJtosis. It has the habit 
of the latter ; but the scales, &c., are all narrow and homogeneous, the 
axis is convex (instead of cylindrical), the partial receptacles sessile (not 
stipitate), and there is no trace of pappus. — The specimen of Gnephosia 
ienumima in the Hookerian herl)arium has lost all the flowers, and 
although some achsenia remain loose in the scarious beads, I can find 
no pappus, &c., to compare with the curious and nearly-allied Paclty^ 
aurua of Steetz, which w^as abundantly gathered by l^rummond. There 
is another allied plant in Drummond’s collection (No. 201 of the coll. 
1848, also in the earlier collection), which has the habit of Gnephosia, 
but with strict and very flexuous branches, a more compound glome- 
rulc, the axes of the few-flowered capitula all arising from the dc- 
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pressed summit of the general axis, and clothed with numerous series 
of scarious squamm ; but none of the flowers are developed so that their 
structure can be made out. 

Chrysocoryne, Endl. Gen. Suppl. vol.iii. p. 70. 

Char, Emend. Capitula biflora (iuferiora nunc uniflora), homogama, sin- 
gula sub palea scariosa dilatata orbiculata concava recondita, in spicain 
amentaceam secus receptaculum filiformc dense aggregata. Imolu- 
crum generale e palcis infimis vacuis parvis constans. Livolucrum 
partiale e squamis 2-0 hyalinis, exterioribus dilatatis conduplicato- 
naviciilaribus. Flores hermaphroditi. Corolla gracilis, apice in- 
fimdibulari-ampliata, 5-(lcntata vel 3-dentata. Anther cb basi bimu- 
cronulata3. Styli rami capitcllato-trnncati. Achcenlim giabrum, 
sjcpc atomis rcsinosis coiispersum, calvum. — Herbie pusillaB annuae, 
furfuraceo-pubent(;s ; foliis alternis sessilibus sublinearibus ; spicis 
terminalibus solitariis subtcniisvc, cylindricis vel clavatis, glabris, 
aureo-fuscis. Capitulum ima? basi crassiori palcse fulcrantis pi. m. 
adnatuvn. 

In Flanice IIugelianfB, Mr. Bentham briefly characterized a plant 
under the iininc of Crossolepis ? pusilla^ supposing it might possibly be- 
long to Lessing’s ol)scure genus Crossolepis. Afterwards Sir William 
Hooker figured under this name, in the leones riantarum, a diflerciit 
species ; and from this figure (and not from the llugelian plant) End- 
lichcr recently established the genus Chrysocoryne. I have not seen 
any original specimen of Huger s, indeed ; but Steetz, who has, de- 
scribes the proper involucre of the capituliun as consisting of six hyaline 
scales. There arc only two in the species figured by Hooker, and also 
in a third, lately gathered by Mr. Drummond, which is distinguished 
by its very long spike and 6 -toothed corolla. The three species must 
be disposed in two sections, as follows ; — 

§ 1. Involucri squamae 6, inferne parce lanato-ciliatae, intimis mi- 
noribus planiusculis. Palcae receptaculi basi laxc lanatse. 

1. C, Ilngelii : caule gracili supeme corymbosi-ramoso ; foliis inferi- 
oribus lineaiibus, summis parvis ovatis ; spicis clavatis paniculatis. 
— Crossolepis ? pusilla^ Benth. PI. Ilugel. p. 61, non Hook. Chry- 
socoryne pusilla^ Steetz, PI. Preiss. vol. i. p. 441, non Endl. 

Swan River, Hugely Preiss^ Drummond, The larger specimens, from 
Drummond, arc five inches high, and copiously branched above, the 
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branches and branchlets filiform ; and the spikes, as described by Ben- 
tham, are only three or four lines long. The lowermost capitiila are 
principally one-flowered. 

§ 2. Iiivolucri squamae tantum 2, oppositae, naviculares, marginibus 
supeme*parce setigero-denticulatae v. fimbriatae, cum palea 
fiilcrante inferne glabrae. Eadix multicaulis. 

2. C. Drummondii : spicis cylindricis breviusculis ; corolla tridentata. 
— Crossolepis^ pudlla^ Hook. Ic. PI. t. 413. Chrysocoryne, Endl. 
1. c. cx clijir. 

Swan Eiver, Drummond, — Stems 1 to 2 inches high. Spikes half 
an inch long, straw-colour or ferruginous. 

3. C, myomroideB^ n. sp. : spicis cylindricis lineari-elongatis ; corolla 
5-dentata exserta. 

Swan Eiver, Drummond^ 1845. — Stems and foliage as in the fore- 
going ; the orange-fuscous spikes an inch or more in length, narrowed 
at the base, much resembling the fructification of Myosurtis. The two 
squamae of the partial involucre are much narrower than in C, Drum^ 
monduy and loss setigcrous-fimbriate above. 

Cephalosorus, nov. gen. 

Capitula imiflora, in glomerulum sphjcroideum dense aggregata. Invo- 
lucrum generale 2-3-scriale ; squamis fobaceis vel subherbaceis inap- 
pendiculatis. Receptaculum gene^'ah aut latum convexuin aut cyliu- 
draceum, paleis linearibus scariosis inter capitula et cum iis })lu 9 
minus deciduis onustum. involuemm partiale e squamis scariosis 
concavis exappendiculatis 4~6, exterioribus oblongis, interioribus 
latioribus florem invicem involventibus. Flos hermaphroditus. Co- 
rolla tubulosa infundibuliformis, limbo 5-fido. Anther ce basi sub- 
caudatm. Styli rami apicc capitellati, breviter pcnicillati. Achcenimn 
obovatum, aut glabnun pellicula diaphana humectate tumefacta gela- 
tinosa, aut hirsutum, pappo calyciformi coiispicuo tenuitcr scarioso 
deciduo coronatum. — Herb® annu® ; caule virgato simplici vel parcc 
ramoso, apice subnudo glomerulum soiitarium gerentc ; folds altemis. 
Flores flavidi. (Species duao quoad involucrum et receptaculum glo- 
meruli plane divers®, nec tamen mco sensu divellendee.) 

1. C. phyllocephaluSy n. sp. : folds spathulatis cauleque tomento floccoso 
deciduo lanatis ; glomemlo depressi-globoso involucro foliaceo (squa- 
mis ovatis) cinoto ; receptaculo generale depresso ; achmnio glabro ; 
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pappo inoequaliter lobato corollee tubum subeequante. (Ic. PI. 
tab. ined.) 

Swan River, Drummond^ 1846, 1848. — Stem a foot or more in height. 
Grlomcrule from one-half to two-thirds of an inch in diameter, its con- 
spicuous foliaceous involucre shorter than the disc. Capitula very 
densely crowded, closely sessile on the much dilated convex receptacle, 
the scales nearly glabrous, as long as the corolla, their tips yellowisli. 
Corolla much thickened and indurated at the base after an thesis, and 
the base of the style bulbous, as in Skirrophorus. The acluenia have a 
thick, cellular, dia])hanous p(dlicle, which, wlnm moistened, swells into 
an extremely thick gelatinous covering. 

2, C. gymnoccphalus^ n. sp. : foliis liucari-filiformibus cauleqiie gracil- 
limo cito glabris ; gloiuerulo ovoideo sqiiarais brevissimis ineonspi- 
cuis lanccolatis margiue scariosis paleis fere similibus cincto ; reeep- 
ta(iulo angusto cyliiidrico ; achacuio hirsuto ; pappo brevi margiue 
subintegro. (Ic. PL tab, ined.) 

Swan River, Drummond^ 1848. — Stems a foot or eighteen inches 
high ; the leaves an inch or more in length, very narrow. Gloinerule 
4 or 5 lines in diameter, globose, or at maturity ovoid, apparently 
naked ; the general involucre so small and similar to the paleje that it 
might escape notice. Except in this respect, and in the diilerent shape 
of the receptacle, however, the floral structure accords with the pre- 
ceding species. The two form a genus well distinguished among the 
Angimiihea by the calycifonn paj)pus, and of a different habit from 
any other, except Pycnosot'us, Bcnth., which has no involucre, more 
than one-flowered heterogamous capitula, and a very different pappus. 


BOTANICAL INFORMATION. 

Sale of a great Herbarium and extensive colleciion of Drugs. 

The Herbarium and the collection of Drugs of the late Dr. Lucas 
Apothecary at Berlin, are offered for sale. The first consists of 
36-40,000 species, and contains, beginning from the collections pub- 
lished by Sieber, almost aU wliich have been distributed during the last 
thirty years, besides those of several travellers which could not be pro- 
cured by purchase. It includps about 150 different collections, and is, 
the latest acquisitions excepted, arranged according to the natural 
system of De Candolle. The specimens of all phmiiogainic plants, save 
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the Glumacea, are poisoned, and therefore in a state of perfect pre- 
servation. The price, G,0()0 Prussian dollars. 

The collection of I)7*ugs contains 1,604 objects, and is one of the 
most complete on the Continent. There are in it, for example, forty- 
four sorts of “ China,” thirty sorts of Sanguis Dracotiis, &c. It is 
distinguished by excpiisite specimens and many rare objects. Its price, 
2,500 Prussian dollars. The cabinets for both collections, included in 
the above sums, are elegant and commodious. For particulars apply, 
by post-paid letters, to E. F. Hohenacker, Esslingeii, near Stuttgart. 

NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


The Ehododenduons of the Sikkim-IIimalaya ; being an Account 
of the Rhododendrons recently discovered on the mountahis of Eastei'n 
Himalaya, By Joseph Dalton Hooker, M.l)., F.R.S. Edited 
by Sir W. J. Hooker, K.H., F.E.S. Part J., 1849. Part II., 1851. 
Imperial folio. 

The ])rogress of our acquaintance with East Indian Ericece (taking 
the family in its widest extent, so as to comprise the Cranberries) 
presents some curious features, which it may not be uninteresting to 
place before the reader, 1 wiU, therefore, preface liiy few remarks on 
the above important work with a condensed chronological summary of 
authors and their publications on the fiimily, giving the abstract num- 
ber of genera and species of each, as far as practicable, but without any 
analysis or reduction ; their total amount having accordingly no direct 
reference to the actual state of our knowledge, since several of the 
genera have been abandoned, and many species are mere repetitions or 
else synonyms. 

1712. Kmmpfer, Amcenitates Exoticm\ Rhododendron, 1; Azalea, 2; 
Vaccinium, 2 : of all of wMch there arc specimens in his original 
herbarium, preserved in the Sloanean collection at the British 
Museum. 

1768. N. L. Burmann, Elora Indica : Rhododendron, 1 ; Azalea, 1. 
1780. C. Thunberg, Elora Japonica i Rhododendron, 1 ; Andromeda, 1 ; 
Vaccinium, 3. 

1789. R. Saunders, Some account of the vegetable and mineral produC" 
Urns of Bootan and Thibet, in Plxilosophical Transactions, vol. kxix. 
(republished in 1800, as an appendix to Turner’s ‘ Embassy to 
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Thibet in 1783 ’) : simple allusion to Ilhododendron, 1 ; Cran- 
berries, 2 ; Vaccinium, many species; Arbutus, 1. 

1790. J. Loureiro, Flora Cochinchinensis : Eiikiantliiis, 2; Acosta, 1 
(Agapetes). 

1799. T. Hardwicke, Narrative of a Journey to Slrinagur (in 1796) in 
‘ Asiatic Eescarches,’ vol. vi. : llhododendron, 1 ; Andromeda, 1 . 

1804. J. E. Smith, Exotic Botany \ Ehododendron, 1. 

1814. W. Eoxburgh, IIorttiB Bengalensu '. Ehododendron, 1 ; Cerato- 
stema, 2. 

1819. F. Hamilton, Account of the Kingdom of Nipal : Ehododendron, 1 . 

N. Wallich, Ijetter to Dr. F. Hamilton, in Edinburgh Philos. 

Journal, voLi.: simple allusion to Ehododendron, Andromeda, 
and Cxaultheria. 

1820. N. Wallich, Description of some rare Indian Plants, in ‘ Asiatic 
Eesearches,’ vol. xiii.: Andromeda, 4 ; Gaultheria, 1. 

1821. 1). Don, Description of several new plants from the Kingdom of 
Nepal, in ‘ Memoirs of tlic Wernerian Society of Natural History,* 
vol. iii. : Ehododendron, 3 ; Andromeda, 1. 

1822. W. Ja(‘k, Descriptions of Malayan Plants, in ‘ Malayan Miscel- 
lany,’ vol. ii. 11 . 3 : Eliododendron, 1 ; Vaccinium, 1. 

1825, C. Blume, Bi/jdragen lot de Flora van Nederlandsch Indie : Vi- 
reya (Ehododendron), 5 ; Vaccinium, 1 ; Azalea, 4 ; Gaultheria, 3 ; 
Diplycosia, 3 ; Thibaudia, 8 ; Gaylussacia, 1 ; Hymenanthes, 1 ; 
Clethra, 1. 

D. Don, Prodromus FlorcB Nepalensis : Ehododendron, 4 ; An- 
dromeda, 4 ; Gaultheria, 1 . 

1828-1832. N. Wallich, Lithographic Catalogue of the East India 
Company s Herbarium : Ehododendron, 8 ; Andromeda, 6 ; Gaul- 
theria, 3; Thibaudia, 7 ; Vaccinium, 1. 

1831, 1832. N. Wallich, Plantas Asiaticce liariores, vol. ii. and iii. : 
Ehododtmdron, 2 ; Andromeda, 1. 

1832. W. Eoxburgh, Flora Indica, vol. ii. : Ehododendron, 1 ; Cera- 
tostema, 2. (It is proper to remark here, that this posthumous 
work was published very many years after the author wrote his 
descriptions ; and this apjdies to some extent also to the ‘ Hortus 
Bengalensis see above, under 1814.) 

1834. G. Don, A General System of Gardening *<ind Botany, vol. iii. : 
Andromeda, 1 ; Pieris, 4 ; Enkianthus, 2 ; Diplycosia, 3 ; Gaul- 
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theria, 5 ; Clethra, 1 ; Vireya, 1 ; Ehododendron, 23 ; Hyme- 
nanthes, 1; Yaccinium, 3; Gaylussacia, 1; Agapetes, 16. 

1885. J. C. Zenker, Flanta IndiceB quas in mmiihm Nilgherry dictis 
legit B. Schmid: Rhododendron, 1. 

1838. J. J. Bennett, Flantce Jamnicm Rariores quas legit T. Horsjield : 
Rhododendron, 2. 

1839. J. Royle, Tllustrationa of the Botany and other branches of the 
Natural History of the Himalaya Mountains and of the Flora of 
Cashmere : Rhododendron ; Gaiiltheria ; Andromeda ; Yaccinium ; 
Thibaudia. 

A. P. De Candolie, Frodromus Systematis Naturalis Regni Vege- 

tahills, vol. vii. sect. ii. : Agapetes, 16; Gaylussacia, 2; Yacci- 
iiiura, 5 ; Diplycosia, 3 ; Ganltheria, 7 ; Picris, 4? ; Cassiope, 1 ; 
Azalea, 5 ; Rhododendron, 20; Enkianthus, 3. 

P. E. de Siebold, Flantm Japonic€e \ digessit J. G. Zuccarini, 

vol. i. : Rhododendron, 1. 

1844. J. K. Hasskarl, Caialogus Flanianm in Horio Bogorensi culta- 
rum : Rhododendron, 1. 

1846. P. F. de Siebold et J. G. Zuccarini, Floras Japonicce Familias 
Naturales, Sect, altera, in Trans, of tlie Phys. and Mathcm. Class, 
of the Royal Bavar. Acad, of Sciences, vol. iv. : Andromeda, 1 ; 
Pieris, 1 , Meisteria, 1 ; Clethra, 2; Yaccinium, 1 ; Rhod. 4. 

1846, 1847. R. Fortune, Sketch of a visit to China in search of new 
plants, in .Tournal of the Horticultural Society of London, vol. i. 
and ii. : Azalea, 3. 

1846. J. Lindley, New Flants, ^x.yfrom the Society's Garden, in Jour- 
nal of Ilort. Soc. of London, vol. i. ; Azalea, 2. 

1847. R. Wight, leones Flantarum India Orientalis, vol. iv. p. 1 : 
Yaccinium 15 ; Ganltheria, 3 ; Andromeda, 3; Rhododendron, 3. 

R. Fortune, TJiree years' wanderings in the Northern Frovinces of 

China : Enkianthus, 1 ; Azalea, several. 

1847, 1848. W, Griffith, Fosfhmnous Fapers \ several Rhododendrons, 
Gaultheriae, Thibaudim, Gayliissacim, Andromedae, and Yaccinia. 

1848. J. K. Hasskarl, Flanta Javanica Raiiores : Amphicalyx, 1; 
Agapetes, 2. 

J. Lindley, A notice of some species of Rhododendron mhahiting 

Borneo, in Jourt^l of the llort. Society of London, vol.iii. : Rho- 
dodendron, 4. 
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1849. E. Wight, Illustrations of Indiayi Botany. Vaccinium, 9 ; Eho- 
clodendron, 1 ; Andromeda, 1 ; Gaultheria, 1. 

C. G. C. Eeinwardt, The Vegetation of the Indian Archipelago ^ 

in Journal of the Hort. Soc. of London, vol. iv. : simple allusion 
to Andromeda, Clethra, and Ehododendron. 

1849, 1851. Joseph Hooker (the work at the head of this notiee). 

To the above list should have been added perhaps a variety of pe- 
riodical publications like the Botanical Eepository, Magazine, Eegister, 
Cabinet, Flower Garden, and others, both of this and foreign coun- 
tries ; but it was thought unnecessary. 

In point of antiquity, the Ericeous family (in its extended sense) is 
among the oldest on record, inasmuch as there exist descriptions and 
figures of several of its members in ancient Chinese works ; in which 
country, as well as in Japan, these plants have continiuMl favourite objects 
of garden cultmc, almost from time immemorial. But wc have to deal 
here with tlie botanical literatme of European languages only ; and we 
find accordingly, that our earliest account is from the pen of the incom- 
parable Eiigelbrecht Kmmpfer, so far back as the year 1712. Since 
that period, and for more than a century, the additions, comparatively 
few, wer(^ made at distant intervals; so that, till the year 1819, all 
that we knew, including Kmiupfer’s plants, was comprised in about 
sixteen species. Within the last thirty-two years the number has 
multiplied at more than a six-fold rate ; thanks to the labom*s of 
Blume, Griffith, Siebold, Ilasskarl, Fortune, Wight, and Joseph 
Hooker. In De Candolle’s ‘ Prodromus,’ sixty-six species were re- 
corded in 1839 ; more than one hundred are at present known. To 
Hr. Hooker alone we are indebted for the discovery of the amazing 
number of thirty-three new species of one genus alone, by far the noblest 
of the family, and, if viewed in the combined light of botanical and 
horticultural interest, undoubtedly the most magnificent and desi- 
rable woody plants in the whole vegetable kingdom, on account of 
their stature, foliage, and flowers. To those who have not had the 
advantage of seeing any of the Asiatic species of Ehododendrons in the 
wild luxuriance of their native growth, I may appeal, for a corroboration 
of my assertion, to the beautiful Ehododendron Exhibition, which took 
place a few years ago, at the Eoyal Botanical Society’s Garden in 
Eegent’s Park. Bearing in mind, then, that each individual species of 
this gorgeous instalment forms a valuable object of cultivation ; that 
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many will be found perfectly well suited to the climate of this and 
other jaorthern countries ; that most of them are large shrubs or trees 
of surprising floral beauty, and that nearly all exist already in England 
in great vigour and profusion, having been raised, with many other 
things, from seeds sent home to the Royal Botanic Gardens at Kew 
by their discoverer ; assuredly we may claim for Dr. Hooker a high 
rank among benefactors to the cause of gardening ; no one having 
ever made anything like his important additions to our shrubberie;s and 
arboretums. The present monographic work takes up only one item 
among the multifarious objects which have engaged Dr. Hooker’s at- 
tention, during the extensive Indian travels, from which he has only 
now retunied, after an absence of three years and a half ; but it may 
be considered as an exponent of his harvest of observations and collec- 
tions, by which we may fairly regulate our expectations. The writer of 
this article is not permitted to indulge, aa he otherwise should have 
done, by referring in detail to his distinguished friend’s previous works, 
or the enormous treasures accumulated during his last travels ; but this 
much he may say : they are entirely worthy of the name he bears, and 
of that liigh respect, as well as personal friendship, which have been 
accorded to him by a Humboldt and a Brown. 

Very little remains to be added concerning the Sikkim Rhodo- 
dendrons, except that both text and plates are excellent. The two 
parts hitherto piiblished contain twenty highly finished representa- 
tions of new species, made on the spot by the author himself, and not 
surpassed by any ever given to tlie botanical world, either as regards 
their truthfulness and elegance, their details, or the beauty of their 
colouring ; in which respect, as w’ell as in the lithography, tliey are 
worthy of that well-known and deserving artist, Mr. Eit(h. A third 
part is announced as ready for immediate publication ; it is to contain 
ten more plates, and will conclude this important work, not a slight 
recommendation of which is its moderate price. Prefixed to the first 
part is an historical account of the genus as respects India, by the 
author’s father, and possessing the sterling value of everything emanat- 
ing from that untiring pen. This is followed up by the autlior’s own 
remarks on the physical and geograpliical distribution of the genus 
over the Sikkim mountaiEWB. In the second part we have a conspectus, 
or synopsis, of forty-three Indian Rhododendrons, of which thirty-six 
are natives of that range ; thirty-tlu'ee being, as has been mentioned 
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before, Dr. Hooker’s own discoveries. They are arranged under eight 
sections, dependent upon such floral and pericarpical distinctions as 
could be made out in a genus so purely natural as ours is. The 
largest-flowered species of the genus are B. Dalhousia, Maddeni, and 
Aucklandiiy the first of which, with 'pendulum^ are shrubby epiphytes. 
Others, such as B, Falconeriy argenteum^ and Hodgsonii, exceed all 
the rest in the grandeur of their foliage. One of the most strikingly 
beautiful is B. Thomaoni^ on account of its large, blood-red clusters 
of flowers, and broad, almost orbicular, leaves ; named, in the words of 
the discoverer, after “ Dr. Thomas Thomson, surgeon, H. E. I. G. S., 
late of the Thibetan Mission, son of the learned Professor of Chemistry 
of Glasgow University, my earliest friend and companion during my 
college life, and now my valued travelling companion in Eastern Hima- 
laya.” B..pumiliim is the smallest find rarest of the Sikkim species, 
but exceedingly charming; “its elegant flowers are produced soon 
after the snow has melted : and then its pretty pink bells are seen 
peeping above the surrounding short hcath-like vegetation, reminding 
the botanist of those of Limi(p.a horealia^^ 

1 cannot take leave of this work without expressing a hearty wish 
that Dr. 1 looker, and his zealous travelling companion. Dr. Thomson, 
having recently returned in safety from their travels, may obtain 
every encouragement required for speedily and extensively publisliing 
the vast treasures of their harvest. 

N. Wallich, M.D. 


Tropical Scenery : Physiognomy of Tropical Vegetation ; drawn 
and lithographed by M. De Berg. 

Humboldt, in his * Cosmos,’ has observed, that “ he who is en- 
dowed with susceptibility for the natural beauties of mountains, 
streams, and forest scenery ; who has wandered through the countries 
of the torrid zone, and lias seen the luxuriant vegetation, not only 
upon the cultivated shores, but in the vicinity of the snow-capped 
Andes, the Himalaya mountains, and the Neilgherry hills of the 
Mysore, or in the wide-spread forests between the Orinoco and the 
Amazon : — that man can alone understand what an immeasurable 
field for landscape-painting is open between the tropics of both conti- 
nents, or in the islands of Sumatra, Borneo, and the Philippines, and 
how the most splendid and spirited works which man’s genius has 
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hitherto accomplished, cannot be compared with the vastnees of the 
treasures of nature, of which Art may, at a future time, avail itself.” — 
And again : ‘‘ If in the frigid zones the bark of the trees is covered with 
discoloured spots, occasioned by the presence of Lichens or Mosses, in 
the regions of the feathery Palms Cymbidium and the aromatic V %nilla 
enliven the tn^pts of Anacardium and of gigantic Fig-trees. The 
fresh green of the Bracowtium, and the deeply-cut leaves of Ferns, 
contrast with the many-coloured blossoms of Orcliises ; the twining 
Batihinia, the Passion-flower, and the yellow-blossomed Banideria^ 
climb high into the air around the stems of the forest trees ; delicate 
blossoms unfold themselves from among the roots of the Theobromat as 
well as from the thick and rugged bark of Orescentia and Gustavia. 
In the multitude of flowers and leaves, in this luxuriant growth, and the 
confusion of climbing plants, it often becomes difficult to distinguish to 
which tree the blossoms, and to which the leav^, belong : indeed, a 
single tree, adorned with Paullinias, Bignonias, and Bendrobiim, pre- 
sents a multiplicity of plants, which, if separated one from another, 
would <^er a considerable space.” Influenced by these and other like 
passages in the writings of Humboldt, a talented Prussian artist has paid 
a visit of some months to New (Ircnada, penetrated to the snowy 
mountains of the Andes, where Tolirm rears his gigantic head, and has 
brought home a rich collection of drawings of scenery and studies 
from nature, of a very high order of merit, especially made with a view 
to the grander forms of vegetation in the tropics, the enormous root- 
ing trunks of the Fig-trees, the various large-leaved Arums, the Tree- 
ferns, but, above all, the lofty and most gracotul Palms. These have 
received the approbation of His Prussian Majesty, of Baron Humboldt 
himself, and of Chevalier Bunsen. By the favour of the two latter 
gentlemen we have been permitted to inspect this collection, and we 
cannot but rejoice that a selection of them is to be made, to be litho- 
graphed by the author in Gronnany, and to be published in this country, 
by Colnaghi, early in next year. Besides their excellence, as works of 
art, they represent, faithfully, many of the most striking vegetable 
forms that exist, along with the attendant scenery, the rocky gorge, 
the sparkling water-fall, the stiU, sluggish river, or the snow-capped 
Andes. Descriptive letter-press will explain the plants, which the 
author takes great pains to have accurately named. 
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Second Report on Mu. Spkucf/s Collections of Dried Plants from. 

North Brazil ; h/ George Bentham, Esq. 

{Continued from p. 120.) 

The last portion of this report was already in type when the remain- 
der of Mr. S[)ruce*s Santarem collection reached this countiy in 
excellent condition, containing, besides a consideralde number of 
additional species, specimens in fruit or in flower of many others, 
which had previously been found oidy in one of tliese states. The 
chief additions to the few orders mentioned in the last number of this 
Journal, are two Dilleniacets, a Doiiocarpus answering very well to 
Garcke’s description of his B. brempedicellatus (Linnma, vol. xxii. p. 47), 
a Surinam species, found by Mr. Spruce on the shores of the Amazon, 
Iwilow Santarem, and the following new Davila, from the campos near 
Santarem. 

Davila pedicellaris, sp. n. ; scandeus, glabra, foliis oblongis ellipticisve 
obtusis integerrimis rigide coriaceis reticulato-venosis scabris, raeerais 
l~4-floris, pedicellis elongatis, sepalis interioribus maximis induratis, 
ovariis geminis. 

These specimens resemble so closely the rigui*e of D.fexuosa, St. Hil. 
(FI. Bras. Mer. p. 17, t. 2), that I should have considered them as 
b(‘Ionging to that species, were it not tliat St. Hilaire describes his 
plant as erect (not twining), and the lateral veins of the leaves as 
“ vix manifestis,” whilst in our plant, which is certainly a twiner, the 
lateral veins, as well as the smaller reticulations, arc remarkably con- 
spicuous. The very hard inner lobes of the calyx, full half an inch in 
diameter w^hen enclosing the fruit, the inflorescence, and the shape of 
the leaves, are as described in the above-([uotcd 'work. The flowers 
are, according to Mr. Spruce, mostly apetalous, rarely with five yellow 
obcordato petals. 

Kesuming the general Santarem collection with the Order Polygalece, 
we have six species of Polygala, all published ones, and most of them 
Imving a wide range in tropical America. Among them the debcate 
P. snhUlis, II. B. K., whose minute flow'crs 'were carefully examined 
when fresh by Mr. Spruce, proves to be hexandroiis, like P. setacea, 
Mich., not octandrous, as usually described with the great mass of 
species. To the P. hryoides, St. Hil., of which a broad-leaved variety 
has been distriluited, should be reclj^ced my P. camporum (Hook. 
VOL. III. Y 
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Jouni. Bot., vol. iv. p. 100). The P. spectabills^ DC,, has turned up 
again in sufficient quantity for general distribution. 

Tlic following new Semridaca^ from the banks of the Amazon, near 
Santarem, is remarkable from the fruit having a second wing, arising 
from the back, giving the whole samara a very peculiar form, though 
not easy to describe. 

Securidaca bialala, ?>]). n.; scandens, foliis ovalibus obtusis rotusisve 
basi subcordatis coriaceis snbtus ramulisqiie pnberulis, alis ovato- 
orbicularibvis, carina latiuscula apice brevissime triloba plica to-cris- 
tata, petalis snperioribiis angustc oblongis, alis fructus geminis fructu 
subbrevioribus, postica angusta antica latissima cristncforini. — Frutex 
super ar bores alte scandens. Folia breviter petiolata, 2-3 poll, 
longa, 1-1^ poll. lata. Eacerni breves, multiflori. Bracteas caducas 
hand vidi. Flores majiisculi. Calycis foliola 3, pubcnila, 1^ lin. 
longa; ahe vix nnguiciilatae, 5 lin. longse, glabra) ncc ciliatm. 
Carina unguiculata, supra unguem 4 lin. longa; petala superiora 
6 lin. longa, se invicem applicata, superne paulo latiora. Stamina 
8, usque ad | in tubum incurvuin basi latiorem connata; filamentis 
superne liberis. Ovarium sabsessilc, ol)Ovoideum, compressum, apice 
oblique truncatum, intus 1-loculare, 1-ovulatum. Stylus glaber, 
falcatus, a latere compressus, stamina fcquans, apice oblique stigma- 
tosus. Fructus absque alis oblongus, 8-9 lin. longus, reticulato- 
rugosus ; ala superior ex sutune postica^ parte superiore orta, ob- 
longa, 6-6 lin. longa, 1^-2 lin. lata, apice rotundata ; ala major 
e tota fere sutura antica oriunda, in parte superiore 6-7 lin. longa, 
valde dilatata, plicato-rugosa, margine exteriore undulata v. sublobata. 
There are likewise two species of Oatocoma : C. jloribunda^ a species 
widely diffused over tropical Brazil, found by Mr. Spruce at Santarem, 
growing to the tops of the loftiest trees and covering them with a 
crown of white and yellow flowers spotted with purple ; and C, lucida, 
Benth., a Guiana species, now gathered on the llio Trombetas, and its 
affluent the Bio Caipurii. Klotzsch (Linna'a, vol. xxii. p. 61) refers 
this genus to Bredemeyera of Willdcnow, but without stating on what 
grounds. If the identity has been established by inspection of original 
specimens, Willdenow’s character will require considerable modifleation, 
for the “ drupa ovata nuce biloculari ” is at total variance with the 
essential character of Catocoma. 

A small-flowered T^'igonia {T, parvijlora\ from the neighbourhood 
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of Santarem, resembles much in foliage what I take to be the T. lavis, 
Aubl., but the branches of the panicle are very much longer, and the 
flowers several together in clusters growing out into little racemes, 
and no larger than in T. crolonoides. Like most other species, it is a 
shrub with more or less twining branches. I have it also from Guiana, 
being n. 981 of Sir llobert, Schomburgk’s second journey, or n. 1251 
of Kichard Schomburgk, although apparently overlooked by Grisebach, 
in his account of the tropical American Trigonice of the Berlin herba- 
rium, in the Linmea, vol. xxii, 

Trigonia pamiflora^ sp. n. j foliis ovali-ellipticis oblongisve adultis 
utrincjiie glabris nitidulis, paniculse terrainalis tomentosse ramulis 
elongatis, floribus parvis numerosis, fasciculis demum racemiformibus, 
capsula obovoideo-triquetra. — Frutex biorgyalis, ramulis plus minus 
scandentibus, novellis tomentosis mox glabratis. Folia 2-3-polli- 
caria, pleraquc breviter acuminata, obtusa v. acutiuscula, novella 
interdum lana parcissirna bine inde conspersa, et ad veuas pilis 
paucis hirtella, adulta glabra, tenuiter coriacca, nitidula, penninervia 
et rcticulato-veriosa. Felioli 1-2 lin. longi, linea transversa con- 
nexi. Stipiil/B parvic, subidatae, caducissimm. Panicula terminalis, 
sa‘pe pedalis, basi foliata, ramis S-O-pollicaribus, fere a basi flori- 
bundis. Fasciculi v. raccmuli 3-10-flori, axi demum 2-4 lin. 
longa. Brae tern acutm, pedicello lineari brcviorcs. Flores vix linea 
longiores, iis T. crotonoklis simillimi nisi mmores. Petalum tamen 
anticum ad marginem sacci non ciliatum ut in icone (FI. Bras. Mer. 
t. 105) depictuin, et placentatio inihi videtur potius parietalis quam 
axilis dicenda. Ovula enim non angido ipso centraH loculonim 
inserta, sed juxta angulum ccntralem ad latcra placentarum (dis- 
sepiraenta constitucntiurn), in axi vix cohmrentium. Capsula 4 lin. 
longa, extus tonientella, apice truncata et late triangulata, fere 
triloba . 

The Malvacea are but few. Among them is a single specimen of a 
narrow-leaved very hairy variety of Pavonia cancellata, Cav., very 
different in aspect from the two or three specimens distributed from 
Para, which are intermediate, as it were, between the commoner forms 
and the P. modesia. Mart. ; and a few specimens of a variety of ^"'issa- 
dula parvijlora, with golden yellow flowers. This is the Ahuiilon par- 
mjiorum, hUemn, A. St. llil., and is closely allied to IF, hirsuta, 
Presl (Bahia, Salzmann, Gardner, u. 867, Mart. Herb. Bras. n. 1002), 
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only diftering, indeed, in the absence of the long spreading hairs on 
the branches and panicle of that species or variety. 

The Sterculiace^ (including Buettneriacece) comprise — Helicteres 
pentandra, L., frotft feantarern, precisely similar to Hostmann’s Surinam 
specimens ; male specimens of StercuUa driata^ St. llil. et Naud., from 
Santarem; the mentioned in Spruce’s letters (vol. ii. p. 198), 

from the forests near Obidos, a slender tree of forty or fifty feet, 
bearing its fiowers on the naked stem and leaves at the summit oidy, 
apparently the Theohi’oma mhinmmm^ Mart. \ Buettneria divaricata^ 
Benth., from the borders of Lake Quiriquiry, and B. scabfa^ Aubl., 
from Santarem, both of them Guiana plants ; two new species of 
Buettneria^ described below ; Guazuma ulmifolia^ L. ; a variety of the 
common Waltheria Americana^ with the carpels usually more than one ; 
Melochia Mrsuta^ Cav., from which Jf. vestita, Benth., and M, clinopo- 
difolitty St. Hil. et Naud., are perhaps not really distinct ; a large- 
leaved variety of M. arenosa, Benth., to which should apparently be 
refeiTcd the M. cinerasceim, St. Hil. et Naud. ; and a variety of M, me- 
Imcefolia^ Benth., with smaller leaves, flowers, and fruits. In my 
description of the latter species (Hook. Journ. Bot. vol. iv. p. 130), by 
some error of the press or of copying, the seeds are said to be hispid^ 
wliich has misled others, who have subsequently found the plant in 
other localities. The seeds are perfectly without hairs, and the manu- 
script notes being long since destroyed, I cannot now make out what 
was the word which has been so misread. Micpiel’s Melochia commna 
is, however, distinct in other respects from M. melmcefolia^ although it 
comes very near to the smoother forms of M, hirsuta. 

The following are the new species : — 

1. Buettneria rhamnifoUa, sp. n. ; glabriuscula, caule fruticoso aculcato 
(scandente ?), foliis oblongis obtusiusculis basi rotundatis subtus ad 
axillas nervorum barbatis, pedunculis axillaribus umbelbleris tenui- 
busi — Afiinis C. tereticauli, Lam., sed folia non acuminata, pedun- 
culi longiores, flores majores, etc. Ramuli teretes, flexuosi, novelli 
minute puberuli. Aculei pauci, rccurvi. Tolia breviter petiolata, 
subtripollicaria, glabra, utriuque viridia, a basi penninervia, glandula 
costec majuscula. Pedunculi in axillis foliorum novellonim solitarii 
V. ad basin ramulorum complures, tenues, glabri, infra umbellam 
seinipollicares. PediceUi capiUares, pedicello lequilongi. Calycis 
lacinim 2 lin. longae, basi latae, acumiuaio-acutBe, tomento minuto 
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ext US canescentes. Pelalorum lobtis medius longe subulato-acumi- 
natus. Tuhi staminei lacinisc stcriles, breves, lata3, obtusissimoe, 
glauduliformes. jintheroi Intra sinus sessiles, extrorsae, didymae. 
Ovarium inox tuberculoso-ecliiiiatum. Fructiis non visus. — From 
the south bauk of the Amazon, opposite ^lonte Alegre. 

2. Buettneria discolor, sp. n. ; fruticosa, inermis, folds ovali-ellipticis 
oblongisvc supra glabris subtus tomento minuto albis, pedunculis 
brevissime umbellatis in glomerulos axillares confertis, petaloruin 
lobo medio ungue multo brcviorc obtuso. — Frutex biorgyalis, ramo- 
sissimus, baud scandens, ramulis teretibus novellis petiolis venisquc 
folionim subtus ferrugineo-tombntellis. Folia majora 3-4 poll, 
longa, 2 poll, lata, In'c^viter et obtuse acuminata, basi rotundata et 
triiiervia, emterum penuinervia, transversim vcnulosa ; lloralia 1^2- 
pollicaria, angusta. Flores ad axillas luimerosissimi, parvi, j)eduiicidis 
pedieellisve 1-2 liii. longis. Calyces extus tomentosi, laciuiis latis 
baud acumiuatis. Petala calyces vix superantia, liiiearia, apiec 
Icviter eucuilata, lol)is lateralibus dentiformibus rcllcxis, dorsali 
obloiiga obtusa brevi. Tuhi siamlnei lobi brevissimi ; aiitherm 
siibdidymm. 

The Tiliaccm, besides the common Muntiugia Calaburu, L., only 
comprise two forms of Triimfetla heierophylla, Lam. ; the one, gathered 
ill May, is precisely similar to speeimens from Jamaica and . other West 
Indian Islands, and from Surinam; the latter of which (Hostmann, 
11 . 499) are described l>y Miquel as new, under the name of 1\ Host- 
manni, lie liaving fancied he saw narrow linear petals in the \c.r^ 
imjierfect flowers of liis specimen. L find, however, in several buds in 
very good condition whicli I have opened, no trace of petals, but ten 
stamens, wliosc somewhat dilated filaments may have been either 
mistaken for, or some of them accidentally converted into, petals. The 
second form, gathered in July, has almost the consistence of leaf and 
tlic down of T. Lappula, but no tendency to the peculiarly shaped lobes 
of the lower leaves of the latter species. 

A parasitical Guttiferous shi*ub from Santarem has been distributed 
under the name of Arrudea ? hicolor, wdiich I refer to that genus on 
account of the great multiplication of the floral envelopes, notwith- 
standing a considerable difterence between the stamens of our plant 
and Si. Hilaire’s original species. The flower, however, examined by 
Cambessedcs, was so far hermaphrodite, as to have a perfectly formed 
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pistil, although without visible ovules, and a flower I possess of the 
same species is also hermaphrodite, whilst those of Mr. Spruce’s 
specimens of A. bicolor arc male, without any vestige of ovary ; and 
we know how very ditferent the stamens often are in the male and in 
the licrraaphrodite flowers of the same species of Clusia. Our plant is 
speciflcally well distinguished from St. Hilaire’s, by the foliage and 
[)etals. A third species from Surinam, A, purpurea^ Splitg., is unknown 
to me : it is described as 6-pctalous, like ours, but with purple flow ers, 
and only nine sepals. 

An'udca ? bicolor, sp. n. ; foHis pctiolatis obovali-cuneatis margine recur- 
vis, venis vix conspicuis, corymbis (masculis) terminalibus paucifloris, 
sepabs ultra 20, petalis 6 . — Frtdex in arbores parasiticus, undique 
glabcrrimus, ramis terctibus. Folia 3-5 poll, longa, supra medium 
1^-2| poll, lata, apice rotundata, basi in petiolum scmipollicannn 
longe angustata, costa media subtus prorninente, venis lateralibus 
parallelis tenuibus v. soe])ius omnino evanidis. Flores ad apices 
ramulorum 3-9, dispositi in cymas breves trichotomas breviter pedun- 
culatas, multo minores quam in A. climoicle, vix ciiim 1-^ poll, dia- 
metro; in speciminibus suppetentibus oiimes mascub. Sfpala 
(v. bracteae) circa 22, concavn, coriacea, arete appressa, exteriore 
brevissima ct late orbiculata immarginata, interiora gradatim majora, 
intima lab* membranaceo-margiuata ct lacera. Feiala 5, sepalis 
intcrioribus majora, alba, basi lutescentia, late obovali-orbiculata, 
apice ernarginata, margine undulatO'Crispa, basi in ungiiem bre- 
vissiraum latiun angustata. Stamina in medio flore rcceptaculiiin 
totuin obtegentia, numerosa (circa 80), arete conleria, libera tamcn : 
lilamentis ciavatis lincam longis ; antherai in suinmo vertice scssilcs, 
bboculares, loculffe brevibus cbvergentibus longitudinabter dehiscenti- 
bus. Ovarii vestigium nullum vidi. 

The two species of Vismia distributed — V. dealbata, H. B. K., and 
V, Cayennensis^ Pers. — are both well known, though not so common in 
collections as the V. Guianensis. The Malpiyhiaceoi are interesting, 
but require further study, and wiU be referred to in a futui’e report. 


(7b he continued^ 
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Decades of Fungi ; hy the Eev. M. J. Berkeley, M.A., F.L.S. 

Decade XXXV. 

* SiJckim-Himalayan Fungi collected by Dr. Hooker. 

(CmitinMed from p. 84.) 

341. Faoolm tcnerrimus. Berk. ; pileo pallido brevissimc stipitato 
spatliulato ; pons 6-6-gonis disscpimentis tenerrimis ; hymeiiio hinc 
oxsiccationo tantum reticulato. 

IIaiu Darjeeling. 

Stem extremely short, strictly lateral ; pileus inch long, very 
thin, forming a mere membrane when dry, spathulato-flabelliform, 
smooth, margin incurved; pores pentagonal or hexagonal, shallow, 
t line broad ; dissepiments extremely thin and delicate, so that in 
drying the hymenium appears to be simply reticulate. 

A very b(;autifui species, of which only a single specimen was 
obtained. The dry specimen is brownish, but like Fol. platyporus it 
was evidently of a dirty ochraccous tinge when fresh. Favolus teller. 
Lev., of which I have a specimen, has far less delicate pores, neither 
do they slirink up in drying. 

342. F. intestlnalls, n. s. ; pileo tenui molli subreniformi lobato ; 
stipite obsoleto ; poris hexagonis maximis. 

II AB. J)arjccling. 

Wliite, turning olive-yellow and dirty ochraceous in drying. Pileus 
3 inches or more broad, about half as much long, subreniform, elon- 
gated into a short or nearly obsolete stem, of a soft substance, becoming 
very thin and somewhat transparent in drying. Pores hexagonal, \ of 
an inch across. Spores white, broadly elliptic, with a small nucleus. 

A very singular esculent species, looking like a piece of tnpe. The 
pores resemble those of F. cycloporus, Mont., though very much larger. 
The substance tbnes up so completely, that they are visible from the 
upper side, as in some other species. Like several fungi of a similar 
texture, it seems when fresh to have a delicate farinaceous down on 
the pileus. 

343. LaseJda subvelutina, n. s. ; pileo flabcUato lobato fusco sub- 
tilitcr velutino, lamellis paucis ; interstitiis lamellate -reticulat is obscu- 
rioribus. Hook. 111., No. 133, cum ic. 
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Has. On trunks of trees. September, October. Common. Dar- 
jeeling, 5-8,000 feet. 

Pilcus 1-2 inches broad, flabelliform, obtusely lobed, brown, paler 
and reddish towards the margin, rather convex, thinly clothed with 
short olive velvety down. Inodorous, not viscid. Substance sub- 
tremeUoid. Gills few, darker than the pileus, their interstices beauti- 
fully lamellato-reticulatc. 

Laschia •oelutina^ Lev. — Z. tremellom, Fr., has very irregular folds, 
and resembles strongly an Exidia. The present species is near to 
Cantkarellus congregatus, Mont., whicli appears to be a Laschia^ differing 
in its flabelliform, velvety, not cupuloeform and resupinate smooth pilei. 

* EistuUna hepaiica^ Fr. Ep. p. 504, Euiulina buglossoidesy Bull. 
Champ, p. 314. Hook, fil., No. 71, 91. 

Hab. Darjeeling, 4,000 feet, with Eolyporm Jlahelliformis, Klotzsch. 
June. Abundant. 

* Ilydnum coralloideSy Scop. Hook, fil.. No. 97, cum ic. 

Hab. On old trunks of trees, springing from the crevices. Dar- 
jeeling, 7,500 feet, June, July. Very abundant. 

844. H. gilmm^ n. s. j imbricatufn tenue subcarnosum ; pileo flabelli- 
fonni pallide gilvo postice virgato antice strigoso ; aculcis tenuibus 
subulatis teretibus integris fuscescentibus. 

Hab. On dead trunks. Darjeeling. 

Imbricated. Pileus 2-8 inches long, flabelliform, sometimes laterally 
connate, thin but fleshy, pale reddish-grey, attenuated behind, strigosc 
at the base, disc more or less virgate, rarely rough, margin strij^oso- 
cirrhate,. acute. Ilymenium yelloAvish-brown, at length dark; aculei 
elongated, subulate, (mtire, margin generally sterile. 

k very pretty species, allied to Ilydnum cirrJtatim, but thinner and 
diflerently coloured and shaped. 

* ZT. Jlahelliforme, Berk., in Hook. Lond. Journ. Bot. vol. iv. p. 306. 

Hab. On dead wood. Darjeeling, 7-8,000 feet. 

Bather more lobed than the American specimens, but agreeing in 
every essential particular. 

345. PhUbia rejlexa, n. s. ; e resupinato dimidiato-reflexa vinosa ; 
pileo spongioso-tomentoso zonato ; hymenio liic illic venoso-niguloso. 

Hab. On wood. Great Bunject Biver, 2,000 feet. Tonglo, 10,000 
feet. 

At first resupinate and spreading widely, but easily detached, then 
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broadly reflexed and dimidiate, 1^^ inch louf^, 2 inches broad, some- 
times laterally confluent, of a vinous brown, irregularly zoned, clothed 
with spongy down, which is sometimes collected into little tufts. 
Hymeniuin darker and of a purer brown, sometimes showing the 
impression of the zones of the upper surface ; even towards the 
margin, but marked behind with little raised irregular lines. 

Certainly the finest and most highly developed sporics of the 
genus. The spongy coat gives consistence to the pileus, in conse- 
quence of which it is strongly reflected. 

346. Siereum rmostim, n. s. ; umbonato-sessile coriaceum ; pileo 
zonato subtiliter pubescento radiato ruguloso ; hymenio pallido hie 
illic lutescente liinoso. 

II AB. On vegetable soil, old trees, &c. Darjeeling, 7,500 feet. 

Coriaceous, but probably when fresh of a more watery texture than 
others, in consequence of which it is minutely wrinkled longitudinally 
when dry ; 1 inch or more long, 2-3 inches broad, umbonatc, sessile, 
effused benind, wood-coloured, with brown fascine and nunici’ous 
narrow zones minutely tomentose, wrinkled longitudinally. Tlymenium 
whitish, here and there assuming a yellow tinge, much cracked, with 
the fissurtis silky within. 

Undoubtedly allied to S. Osfrea and lohatum^ but difiPering in its 
cracked, pale hymen ium and other point.s. It is a veiy pretty species. 

* S. imrpurmm, Fr. Ep. p. 548. 

IIab. On dead wood. Daijeeling, 7-8,000 feet. 

* /S', hirsutuniy Fr. Ep. p. 649. 

IIab. On dead wood. Darjeeling, 7,000 feet. 

* S. ftpadiceum, Fr. 1. c. Hook, fib, No. 94, cum ic. 

Hab. With the former, but more abundant. 

It is not always easy to distinguish between dried specimens of these 
two species, as the main distinctive character is only visible in the fresh 
plant. The most certain point is the depressed pubescence and shining 
more closely zoned pileus of S. spadiceum., as distinguished from the 
lursute dull surface of S, hirsutiim. No certain dependence can be 
placed on the colour of the hymenium. 

* S. hicolor, Fr. Ep. p. 649. 

IIab. On dead wood. Darjeeling, 7,000 feet. 

Exactly like specimens from North America, gathered by Schweinitz 
and others. 

VOL. III. z 
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347. Calocera sphceroham, n. a.; jcruginosa, e tubere globoso cavo 
intus albo cartilagineo exoriens; clavulis siinplicibus acutiusculis. 
Hook. 111., No. 106, cum ic. 

Hab. On the ground, apparently springing from a twig. Daijeeling, 
7,600 feet. August. Only asitigle specimen found. 

Verdigris green. Clavuhc simple, -J- of an inch liigh, scattered on 
a globose hollow body, whicli is white within, and of a cartilaginous 
substance, and about ~ of an inch in diameter. The inner portion 
consists of closely packed threads, which form a reticulated mass 
towards the circumference. 

Eesembling, at first sight, an inverted Bhizlva. I. am not at all 
(•ortain that this very curious production belongs to the genus Calocera, 
but I know not where else to place it, and the single specimen shows 
nothing of the fructification. Tlie structure of the external coat is 
more like that of some lichen, but the habit is that of a fungus. 

* Tremella ferruginea, Smith, Eng. Bot. Hook, fil., No. 21,cumic. 

Hab. In mossy and rocky wet places. Tonglo, 10,000 feet. May. 

It might be suspected that, from the peculiar locality, the Himalaya 

species could not be the same as the British, but a comparison with a 
fine specimen sent to me from the Royal Botanic Garden, London, by 
Mr. J. I). C. Soweiby, shows a complete identity of structure, as also 
of colour, habit, and general appearance. 

* Exidia hispidnla, Berk. Ann. Nat. Hist. vol. iii. p. 396. 

Hab. Attached to a specimen of Fol. hirsidiis. No. 28. Darjeeling. 

' * E. prolracta. Lev., Ann. d. 8c. Nat. Oct. 1844, p. 218. E. Lc- 
suenrii, Bory, AISS. Hook fd., No. 82, cum ic. 

Hab. On trunks of living trees. Sikkim. Very abundant. June, 
July. 

The underside is very obsctireiy velvety. The whole plant, when 
fresh, is soft, flabby, and transparent, with the hymenium lacunose. 
1 refer the speciesr to Lcveille’s plant, on the authority of a specimen 
from Bory de St. Vincent’s herbarium, whicli has been pronounced 
identical with that of L6veille by Dr. Montagne. 

348. E, hurmformu^ n. s. ; admodum gelatinosa aquosa bursseformis 
supra lacunosa, subtus subtilissime tomentosa. Hook, fil., No. 22, 
cum ic. 

Hab. Abundant on moss and trunks of trees. Darjeeling, 7,000 - 
10,000 feet. May, July. 
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Extremely gelatinous, tremelloid, very soft and mobile in the hand, 
as if alive, obconical, cup-sliaped, sometimes spreading out for many 
feet, lacuiiose within, externally most minutely tomentose, of a dull 
umber ; shrinking when dry to an extremely thin membrane, so as 
to be scarcely recognizable. 

Unlike the other species, this will scarcely make a specimen for the 
herbarium, as it shrinks to a mere film. It is far more watery and 
gelatinous, though by no means viscid, than any other species of this 
difficult genus. 

* Lycoperdon ccelatum^ Fr. Syst. Myc. vol. iii. p. 32. Hook, fil., 
No. 89, cum ic. 

Hab. On the ground. Darjeeling, 7,500 feet. July. Hare. 

There is a slight purple tinge at the top of the peridium when fresh, 
which is not, however, permanent in the cUied specimens. 

349. L. serlcellim, n. s. ; peridio obtuso apicc dehiscente sericeo- 
eorticato ; strato sterili scriceo-spongioso cum capillitio continuo ; sporis 
llavido-ochraccis. Hook, fil.. No. 32, cum ic. 

Hah. On the ground. Darjeeling, 7,000 feet. May, June. Eare. 

rcridiuin 2-3 inches across, dark brown, obtuse, at lengih opening 
a1)ove, but not by a distinct orifice ; outer coat silky, the down collected 
into li1;th‘. depressed fasciculi, cracking and separating from the inner 
yell()>N’ish coat. Stem various in length, obconical, sometimes paler 
Ihaii the peridium. Capillitiiim distinguished from the silky substance 
of the stem merely by a slightly dificrent tinge, but not separated by 
any distinct incnibraiie. Spores globose, dirty yellow. 

Distinguished fi’om L. ccelatam^ to which it is perhaps most nearly 
allied, by the contluence of the capillitiiim with the substance of the 
st(‘ni, which is silky, soft, and not rigidly hicunose, in wdiich respect it 
agrees with L. polynwrphimiy Yitt. In form it comes very near to 
L. saccatum, but the spores are by no means fuliginous, and the stem 
is in that s])ecies “ celluloso-spongiosus,” which would seem to indi- 
cate a firmer texture. The Ceylon plant which I have referred to 
L. saccatuniy is probably the same with the Darjeeling species, but 
unfortunately the specimens are not precisely in the same state of 
growth, and I have no specimen of L. saccaturn to compare. 

* Lycoperdon (jammatum, i^h*. Syst. Myc. vol. iii. p. 35. Hook, fil., 
No. 17, 59, 105. 

Hab. Abundant on the ground, paths, clay banks, &c., also on 
decayed timber. Darjeeling, Jillapahar, 7-8,000 feet. April, June. 
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There are two or three varieties ; one approaching very near to 
X. pyrtforme^ and another very obtuse, and closely resembliug 
X. cmlatum, 

* L. pyriforme, Schseif. Hook, fil., No. 126, cum ic. 

Hab. On dead wood. Sikkim, 8,000 feet. October. 

The specimens vary in length of the stem, bnt none are so strongly 
stipitate as the common form. 

350. X. microspermuMy n. s. ; peridio toto flaccido persistente, ore 
rotundo dehiscente, cortice squamulis acutis demum exasperate ; strato 
sterili parvo, capilhtio uiiiformi ; spoils globosis minimis. Hook, fil., 
No. 73. 

Hab. On the ground. Darjeeling. Jime. 

From 1 inch across, subglobose, obtuse, sending out one or more 
strong roots, from which proceed some white fibres ; at first reddish- 
brown, obscurely rimose, rough with minute lirown raised scales, at 
length paler, smooth below, opening by a small round aperture. Barren 
stratum small, scarcely distinguishable, except on accurate inspection, 
from the capiUitium, which is uniform, without any columella. Spores 
very minute, globose, olive-green, (juitc smooth, rarely pedicellate. 

Tills little species has all the characters of X. pmlllum^ but the 
diameter of the spores is not above half as large. 

{To be continued^ 


Characters of acme CoMPOsiTii-: the Dlvuion Angi- 

ANT11E.E • by Asa Gray. 

{Continued from p. 153 .) 

Blennospora, nov. gen. 

Capitula biflora, homogama, pauca, breviter pcdicellata, in glomerulum 
ovatum subcompositum dense aggregata. Involmrum generate glo- 
merulo brevius, pauciseriale ; squamis ovatis scariosis viiidi-carinatis 
extus laxe lanigcris. Receplaculmi generate lineare, subramosum, 
ramis seu pedunculis inferioiibus 2-3-ecplialis paleis squamis itivo- 
lucr. gen. et partialibus consimilibus bracteatis. Imolucruni par- 
iiale dcciduura, floribus mquilongum, e squamis circ. 6 ovatis con- 
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cavis scariosis exappendiculatis, nervo viridulo brevi apice dilatato 
dorso laiiigero, constans. Flores hermapliroditi, conformes. Corolla 
tubo gracili (basi vix aut rie vix skirroso-tumido), limbo infuncbbulari 
5-fido, lobis lanceolatis recurvis. Anther ce basi subcaudatsa. Styli 
rami apice truncato-capitellati. Achcenium obovatum, glaberri- 
mum, pellicula hyalina humectate valdc tumescente gelatinosa tec- 
tum. Pappus corollam subaequans, caducus, e sctis raollibus 8-10 
laxe phimosis apice tenuissimis basi subdilatatis in annulum mem- 
branaceum coucretis. — Herba annua, multicaidis, bi-tiiuncialis, laxe 
lanata, caulibus ramisvc simplicibus foliosis glomerulo aphyllo ter- 
minatis, foliis altcriiis aiiguste linearibus apice subdilatatis mucrouc 
apiculatis. Squamae fiiscae. 

B. Dnmimoyidii. 

Swan lliver, DrummoncL — Most allied, perhaps, to Styloncerus, but 
with a very differeiit pappus, corolla, general receptacle, &c., the glo- 
merule not Ibliose-bracteate.* The generic name alludes to the cellular 
pellicle of the acliieiiium becoming gelatinous when moistened, as in 
Cephalmorus pliyllocephalnSy but even more strikingly. This pellicle 
consists of a close coating of linear or subclavate diaphanous cells, 
compactly arranged with their long diameter perpendicular to the 
smooth brown pericarp : on the application of water it promptly swells 
into a mass of transparent jelly, very much thicker than the enclosed 
aehmniiim. The gorged mucous cells remain unbroken for a consi- 
derable time, and their extremely delicate walls show no markings, nor 
any contained coiled bands or fibres. 

Antheidosorus, nov. gen. 

Capiltda imifiora, super receptaculum generale planum arete scssilia, in 
glomerulum hemispluericuni involucro gcnerali pluriscriali radiante 
ciiictum, capituluin simplex inultiflomm prorsus mentieiis, den- 
sissimci aggregata. Involucri yeneralis sqiuimm scariosse, olilongae vel 
obovatoe, inferne appressm, fere omnes appendice petaloidea aurea 
dilatata abrupte patente superatm. c sqiiamis 

paucis (3-5) oblongis vel linearibus, hyaliiiis, planiusculis, subper- 
sistentibus, floribus brevioribus, palcas reecptaeuli generalis simu- 

'the tube of the very short corolla of Sb/loitccrus humtfusus becomes tubercu- 
latc, thickened, and indurated, us in Skirrophorus, 
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lantibus. Floret oranes hermaphroditi, ii capitulorum marginalium 
fertiles, cjutcri abortu steriles. Corolla tubulosa, limbo 6-partito, 
lobis oblongo-lanceolatis revolutis. Antherce basi bicaudataj, caudis 
piliferis. Styli rami apioe capitellati. Achania erostria, glabra ; 
fertilia obovata, pellicula liyalina humectate creberrime gclatinosa 
iiiduta ; sterUia linearia, inania. Pappus florum fertilium parce plu- 
inosus, caducus, corolla paulo brevior, e setis 5-6 tenuissimis basi 
aiinulatim coalitis, 1-2 paulo longioribus infenie nudiusculis et apice 
clavcllato-plumosis ; florum sterilium persistens, setis rigidioribus 
basi subdilatatis cjcterum fere similibus. — Herba anuua spitharnea, 
ramosa, lanaio-pubcsceiis ; foliis alternis anguste liiiearibus ; caulc 
ramiscjuc gracilibus erectis ; glomerulis capituliformibus parvis (2-3 
lin. latis) aureis, ramulos graciles terminantibus, iiutautibus. (Nomeii 
ex avQosyfloSi Aboiy facies j ct cra>pbs,acen'us, conflatum, quia glome ru- 
lum singulum florern compositum botau. antiquorum simulat.) 

A. gracilis. (Ic, PL tab. incd.) 

Swan River, Drummond. — This curious plant would probably on 
ordinary inspection be referred to the division Cassinkm^ and perhaps 
rightly ; but the palcre, although perfectly sessile on the general re- 
ceptacle, are tlirei‘ or four for each flower, and surround it, so as to 
form a partial involucre, as is piore readily discerned around the mar- 
ginal fertile flowers. The structure of the glojnerule, on this view, is 
much as in Myriocephalus, next to which genus 1 viaiture to place it. 

Myriocepiialus, Benfh.Pl. Ilugel. p. 61 . 

Ad char, adde : Eeccptaculum gencrale latum, planum. Pappus aut 
nuUus, aut 2-3-sctosus, setis nudis. — Ilcrba? aniiiue. 

1. Isl. appendiculatusf\\e^r\i\\. 1. c. — This is an annual, at least if 
specimens in Drummond’s collection are the same as the original 
species. These are barely six inches high, the glomerule less than 
half an inch broad ; the scales of the partial involucres are sparsely 
lanate, and the ovaries are not entirely glabrous. 

2. M. nudus (n. sp.) : involucro gcnerali incoiispicuo glomerulo multo 
breviore, squamis app^pd® minima fusca auctis ; involucris par- 
tialibus 3-4-floris suhl§labl¥ ; aclimniis calvis. 

Swan River, Drummohd. — Stems, foliage, &c., nearly as in the pre- 
ceding. Glomerule from three to six lines broad, at length much 
depressed, appearing like a discoid capitulum, the appendiculate scales 
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of the general involucre being so small, and the more inconspicuous 
because the tips are of the same yellow ish-fuscous hue as the capitula. 
8. M. helichrysoides (n. sp.) : involucro general! discum subsuperante, 
squamis glaberrimis appeiidice inajuscula lactea radiantibiis ; invo- 
lucris partialibus 3-floris ; achmniis hirsutulis ; pappo e setis 2-3 
icneiTimis (sub lento vix denticulatis) coroUam mquantibus con- 
stante ; caide e basi decumbente sen repente erccto ramoso foliisque 
lineari-spathulatis clongatis glaberrimis. 

Swan llivcr, Bnmmond . — Accords with MyriocepJmlus in every 
respect, except in the papjius. The petaloid general involucre is longer 
in proportion, and the disc smaller than in M. appendiculatm. 

CiiossoLEPis, Less. P 

1. CiiossoLEPis ? (n. sp.) : foliis oblongis cum eaule 1-2- 
pollicari inox glabratis, .summis spathulatis vel obovatis glomenilum 
depressum lanatum laxe fulcrantibus ; capitulis pedicellatis singulis 
bractea herbacca stipatis 10-1 5-floris. — e.radice annua erec- 
tus, j)arce ramosus, glomcrulo ratione plantm majusculo 4-5 liri. lato 
terminatns. Folia caulina vix 2 lin. longa, ca glomenilum fulcrantia 
iiiajora, ciio glabra. CapUida tomento irnplexo dense lanata. Lwo- 
lucrum subdui)lex, nempc, squamis extimis, sen bracteolis, 2-4 spa- 
thiilaiis, lierbaecis, laxis; caderis circ. 10 imbricati.s, scariosis, ob- 
longis, inappcncbculatis, margine fimbriato-laceris et lanigeris, tlor(^s 
subfequantibiis. Receptacuhm nudum. Flores herrnaphroditi, con- 
similes. CorollfP graciles, tiibo fere filiformi apice breviter infundi- 
bulari-ampliato, limbo 5-fido. Anilier(B bicaudatm. Styli rami 
apice truncati, subpeniciUati. Achmria immatura obovata, glabra, 
calva. 

S.W. Australia, Brwnmond, 1850. — This, with the two following evi- 
dently congeneric species, I doubtfully refer to Lessing’s genus Grosso- 
lepisy of which nothing is known beyond the annexed most imperfect 
character, and that the author places it among his Craspedieay which 
nearly correspond with De Candolle’s division Auyianthece.* Here I 

f • 

* “ CiiossoLEPis, uov. geu. Capitulum circ, 10-florum. Rochis cbractcolata. 
Pappus uullus.— Herba Novae IloUaudiee annua, gracillima, lana mox evanida 
vestita ; foliis angustisaimo linearibus ; foliolis involucri vix biserialibus floribua 
pamnj brevioribua, sc^ariosia, fimbriato-laceris. — C. Unifolia, n. sp.’* {Crossolepis ? 
pusilla, Benth., belongs to a veiy different genus, Chrysocoryncy Endl.) 
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should likewise refer these plants, although the glomerule and the sub- 
tending leaves are so lax, and the capitula so pedicellate from the axil 
of herbaceous bracts (although the bracts and pedicels are so densely 
clothed with wool, that the glomerule appears to be compact enough), 
that they might almost as well be placed among Eelichry^em. Having 
usually as many as ten flowers in each capitulum, a naked receptacle, 
no pappus, and scarious, fimbriate, involucral scales, they must needs 
be referred to Crossolepis until the plant so incompletely characterized 
by Lessing sliall be further known. 

2. C. ? erioceplmla (n. sp.) : foliis lineari-spathulatis linearibusvc cum 
caulibus (3-3-pollic.) ramisque gracilibus diftusis mox glabratis, 
floralibus spathulatis capitulisque pedicellatis in glomeriilum laxum 
confertis lanosissimis ; involucri circ. 10-flori squamis oblongo-lan- 
ceolatis acutis intiinis lincaribus fimbriatis. 

South-western Australia, Drummond, 1850, — The structure of 
the glomerule and capitula is the same as that of the preceding 
species, but they are densely clothed with long wool. The margins 
of the involucral scales, about ten in number, are beautifully fimbrintc- 
dissected and lariigcrous. Corolla sparsely glandular. Ovary obovate, 
glabrous. 

3. C.P pygmcea (n. sp.) : caulibus vix scmipollicarilnis foliisque nngus- 
tissime lincaribus cito glabris ; glomerulo globoso sublaiiato foliis 
paucis lincaribus srjuamisque 5-6 ovatis latissime byalinis involucrato ; 
capitulis subsessilibus ; involucri 6-flori squamis lineari-lanccolatis 
fimbriato-lanigeris ; corollis 4-dentatis ; aclueniis anguste oblongis 
parce hirsutis. 

South-western Australia, Drummond . — Stems numerous from the 
annual root, very short. (Homer ule 2^ lines in diameter, much denser 
than in the preceding species, but exhibiting the same structure. 
Capitula subtended by one or two bracteatc scarious scales : the proper 
involucral scales five or six, with a more rigid costa or axis than in the 
foregoing. Corolla very slender, as long as the involucre ; the limb 
4-toothed. Pappus none. 

CHAMi^:SPHiERION, iiov. gen. 

Capitula 6-7-flora, homogama, in glomeriilum sessile humi adpressum, 
foliis radicalibus involucrum generale simulantibus cinctum, conglo- 
bata. Eeceptaculum (partiale) angustum, planum, paleaceum ; paleis 
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scariosis, oblongis, acuminatis, basi liiica viridula carinatis iiitusque 
excavatis, flores superantibus, persistentibus, squamis involucri 
referentibus. hwolucrum, praeter paleas exteriorcs basi tenuiter 
lanosas, nullum. Flores hcrmaphroditi, conformes. Corolla longe 
tubulosm, graciles, apice dilatatae, 3-dentat?R. Anihera 3, ccaudatee. 
Styli rami apice capitellato-truncati. Achania obovata, erostria, 
tenuissime 6-6-costata, glabra, pappo coroniformi lacerate cadiico 
superata. — Berhulo. annua ; radice exili ; foliis rosulatis, lineari- 
subulatis basi dilatatis, glabellis, glomerulum globosum arete iiivolu- 
crantibus. 

C. ? pygmmim. (Ic. 1*1. tab. ined.) 

Soutli-western Australia, 'Drmmmnd. — The whole plant consists of 
a globular dense cluster of capitula, three or four lines in diameter, 
subtended by a rosulate tuft of narrow leaves (four or five lines long), 
which form a general involucre, and resting directly on the ground, to 
which it is affixed by a slender root. Capitula (2 lines long), eylindra- 
ceous, about twelve in the general glomende, closely sessile, surrounded 
by no common involucre besides the rosulate leaves of the plant, the 
exterior, however, subtended by a subulate foliaceous bract. Proper 
scales of the involueni none ; that is, there are no exterior scales 
destitute of a flower in their axil. Palem hyaline, whitish, all alike, 
except that the outermost arc clothed with long woolly hairs at the 
base, otherwise all glabrous ; the upper half of each more or less 
spreading ; the lower appressed, broader and more concave, and with 
a narrow, greenish projecting keel, which is excavated within, and 
partly embraces the achseuiura ; the base scarcely attenuated. Corolla 
rather longer than the appressed portion of the subtending palea. 
Pappus a delicate lacerabdy midtifid crown, caducous. 

This pigmy plant forms a genus (named from p^a/xal, on the ground^ 
and (Tcfyaiplou, a little sphere'), evidently related to Chthonocephalus of 
Steetz ; from which it is at once distinguished by its few-flowered 
heads, flat receptacle, and coroniform pappus. The two would, per- 
haps strictly, belong, where Steetz placed the latter, to the Gnaphaliea 
Cassiniece ; but 1 think they are more naturally placed, or at least 
ChamaspJiarion, at the end of the Angianthem, The anthers are not 
at all caudate in our plant ; nor are they perceptibly so in several 
AnglantUa, and in a species of Chthonocephalus gathered by Drum- 
mond, which difters from C. Pseudevax, as described by Steetz, in the 
VOL. III. 2 A 
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form of the paleae and the want of any excavated and thickened 
portion at their base, as well as in the greater size of the plant. I add 
its characters : 

CiiTiioNOCEPiiALUS BrummondU^ n. sp. : capitiilis multis inter folia 
rosulata anguste spathidata* glomeratis; paleis late ovalibus vel 
suborbiculatis obtusissimis undique hyalinis basi lata nec excavatis 
nec indiiratis. 

Swan River, Brummond, — Plant, including the outstretched leaves, 
from one to two inches in diameter ; the exterior leaves half an inch 
long, cinereous, tomentose. Heads forty or more, a dense depressed 
glomerule, sessile in the- centre of the involucriform tuft of leaves, 
fuscous. The hyaline scales, all but two or three of the outermost, 
subtend flowers. They are much broader than described by Steetz, 
uniformly concave, thin, and hyaline throughout, and they are scarcely 
at all narrowed at the base. 


(7b he continued) 


Contributions to the Botany o/* Western India ; 
hy N. A. Dalzell, Esq., M. A. 

{Continued Jroni p. 139.) 

Nat. Ord. CONVOLVULACE/E. 

Pll VKBITIS. 

P. laciniatay mihi ; glabra, radice fibrosa, caule filiformi repente vel 
volubili angulato torto, foliis breve petiolatis subseptem-partitis, 
lobis linearibus angustissirais scrrato-pinnatifidis dentibus inaequa- 
libus mucronatis, pedunculis axillaribiis solitariis angulatis clavatis 
1-3‘floris folio brevioribus, corolla (alba) liypocrateriformi 2^ poll, 
longa, tubo gracili cylindrico intus purpureo, limbo piano patente, 
antheris exsertis, calycis foliolis ol}longi3 mcpialibus mucronatis 
crassis carnosis, dorso 3-costatis, costis rugosi,s, stigmate 3-lobo, 
capsula sphmrica 3-loculari loculis dispermis, seminibus fuscis seri- 
ceis. — .Crescit in prov. Malwan; fl. Aug. 

1 have placed this plant in the genua Bharhiiis entirely on account 
of the structure of its capsule, in accordance with Choisy’s arrangement, 
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althoiigli I believe that India does not possess a genuine indigenous 
Fharbitis ) P. Nil being found only about villages. The present 
plant appears to me to be a true Calonyction, on account, partly, of 
i\\eform of its corolla, and also (which is perhaps of greater value) of 
its habit of unfolding its flowers only at sunset. 

IPOMiEA. 

1. rhpicorkiza, mihi; radice tuberosa, tubere ovali compresso sub- 
lignoso rosirato mediocri, caiile filiforini volubili glabro, foliis lon- 
gluscule pctiolatis siibseptem-partitis supra ct in nends subtus pilis 
fulvis hispidulis, lobis inaiqualiter pinnatifldis acuminatis, peduneulis 
axillaribus solitariis uni- v. bifloris filiformibus glabris folio longiori- 
bus, floribus mcdiocribiis flavis, calycis glabri foliolis iiifBqualibus 
intcrioribiis longioribus lanceolatis 7-lin. exterioribus oblongis acutis 
S-lin. 

Corolla 1 -| ]ioll. longa, folia diainctro 2-pollicaria, pedunculi 3-pollicares. 
— Crescit ravissiine in inontibus Syhadree, prope Tulkut-ghat; fl. 
Aug. et Sept. ; fructiiin non vidi. 

The ])lant is greedily sought after by the Ghaut people, who eat the 
tubers, and also make use of the leaves as Bajee (greens) ; hence its 
rarity. This interesting plant, as well as the former, has been disco- 
vered for the first time during the present year (1850). 

Nat, Ord. UIIT1CACE.E. 

Elatostemma. 

E. opposiiifoUiim ; herbacea pedalis, caule simplici glabro basi nudo, 
foliis longiuscule petiolatis oppositis lanceolatis acuminatis grosse 
dentato-serratis trinerviis lineolatis supra parce pilosis subtus gla- 
berrimis snpremis majoribus, capitulis in axillis alternis solitariis 
pedunculatis, p(?duneulis petiolo brevioribus, receptaculo communi 
piano discoideo simplici, floribus masculis et fmmineis mixtis. 

Folia majora cum petiolo semipoUicari 5 poll, longa, l-i poll, lata, 
tenerrima, basi inmquilatera. Pedunciilm liliformis, 5-6 lin. longus. 
Capitulum diametro 4-5 lin. — Crescit in montibus Syliadree ; fl. 
Sept. 

This plant has also been discovered for the first time during the 
present year (1850). 
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Nat. Old. AURANTIACEil^L 
Clausena, 

C. mnpUcjfolia ; arborea, foliis simplicibus ovali-oblongis basi cuneatiiii 
attenuatis nigro-punctatis glabris, floribus ex axillis supremis eyrnoso- 
trichotomo-panioAilatis folia superantibus, alabastris lineari-oblongis, 
sepalis parvis rotundatis, pctalis linearibus obtusis reflexis basi intus 
sericeo-tomentosis, filaineiitis stylum a3quaiitibus basi dilatatis ibiquc 
pilis fuivis sericeis vestitis, stylo gracili, stigmate brevissirae 4-lido, 
stylo hand crassiore, ovario in toro elevato sulcato insidente tomen- 
toso 4-locidari, loculis 2-spermis, fructu demum subglabro pisi 
iriagnitudine. 

Folia cum jjet. ^-poU. 4-4^ poll, longa, 2 poll. lata. — Floret Aug. ct 
Sept. ; fr. Oct. Crescit in raontibus Syliadree, prope Tulkut-ghat. 

{To be continued) 


A new species of Arnebia, detected hy Dr. J. E. Stocks in BeloocMstan, 

Tab. VI. 

Arnebia fimbkiopetala, J. E. Stocks. 

Annua parva simplex v. ramosa bispido-birsuta, foliis eopiosis ereotis 
strictis anguste linearibus (infimis subspathulatis), ealyce eorolke 
tubo breviore post antbesin elongato ]nibcscento basi loiigc setoso 
laciniis foliis conformibus, cor. limbi laciniis ovalibus puleherrime 
fimbriatis sinubus plica dentiformi limbriata, stigmate integro, nu- 
culis trigonis acutis la^vibus. (Tab. VI.) 

Arnebia fimbriopetala, J. E. Stocks, MSS. in Herb. nodr. (n. 977.) 

Ilah. Not uncommon on the bills of Upper Beloocdiistan, Br. J. E. Stocks. 

Among a valuable assortment of Scindc plants sent to me by my 
very valued correspondent Dr. Stocks, the present one is marked as 
“ the gem of the collection ; the expanded flower being perfectly lovely. 
Its nearest affinity is with A. Unearifolia, De Candolle, Aucber-Eloy, 
PI. Exs. n. 2368 (in Herb, nostr.) from the desert of Sinai : but the 
corolla in this is very different, and the leaves are broader : in both, 
the segments of the calyx very much resemble the leaves. How far 
the genus Arnebia is really distinct from Lithosperimm must be left for 
decision to those who are familiar with the species in a living state. 
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Neither here nor in Amelia echioides, DC. (Bot. Mag. t. 4409), do we 
find the style bifid at the apex. 

Tab. VI. Arnebia fimbkiopetala. — Fig. 1, flower; fig. 2, stamens; 
fig. 3, pistil ; fig. 4, calyx with fruit ; fig. B, fruit : — magnified. 


BOTANICAL INFOEMATION. 


The Botanic Gardens of Madrid and Valencia. Bg Dr. Moritz 

WiLLKOMM. (Translated from the Regemburg Flora of March 7, 

1851, JO. 129 seq . ; by N. Wallich, M.D., V.P.L.S.) 

The Carden at Madrid, founded in the second half of the past 
century by Charles TIL, a king who was fond of the arts and 
sciences, is the principal botanical institution in Spain : it has again 
revived, alier being almost entirely neglected dui*ing a long series 
of years, and j)romiscs to become, in time, a garden of import- 
ance. This state of things is not much due to the Govemmeut, 
which dotjs almost nothing for the garden, though belonging to the 
Royal domains, nor yet to its direction, but is owing to Professor 
Vincente Cutanda’s indefatigable zeal in restoring the establishment, 
wittiout being himself a ])rofessional botanist (for he was formerly a 
barrister); and he would be still better enabled to effect his object, if 
Ije had the entire direction of it. But this last is, unfortunately, not the 
case : neither he nor the two other professors have any share in the 
direction, which belongs exclusively to the Gefe local del Museo na- 
cional de Ciencias. The garden, with its botanical museum, forms part 
of the national museum just named, whose chief director is the cele- 
brated zoologist. Professor Don Mariano de la Paz Graiille, a Catalo- 
nian ; and under whom an English gardener (Jardinero mayor) is placed. 
This person, who is said to know very little of his profession, enjoys 
nevertheless a much larger salary than any of the three professors 
attached to the garden. One of these is the above-mentioned Don 
Vincente Cutanda, professor of organology and physiology, and direc- 
tor of the botanical museum ; another is Don Pasciud Asensio, pro- 
fessor of agrievdture and inspector of the agronomical branch of the 
botanical museum ; and the third is Don Jose Alonso y Quintanilla, 
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professor of descriptive botany, who conducts also botanical excursions, 
as well as exercises in determining plants. Of these three gentlemen, 
the first is a tolerably good botanist, well acquainted with the pro- 
gress and literature of the science, and, although past forty years of age, 
is still full of youthful ardour and attachment to botany, and devoted 
to it from his youth, from inclination. 

The botanical museum is placed uiulcr the immediate direction 
of Cutanda. It comprises — besides the agronomical branch already 
alluded to, consisting of a library and a coUectioii of models, woods, 
cerealia, and fruits — the botanical library, the herbariums, and the 
store of seeds. The library, which is well arranged, is seemingly 
completci as regards the older works ; but it is poor in more recent 
publications. The Seed-store is arranged according to the Liiinman 
system, and has an especial seed-collector (semillero), who gathers 
the seeds in the garden, and distributes them among other gardens. 
He stands under Cutanda, who is the director of the garden of Madrid, 
only as regards corresponding with other gardens, which are connected 
with it by exchanging seeds, superintending generally the garden culti- 
vation, and emdehing it with new species ; but he has nothing to 
do with the cultivation itself. Tlie herbariums constitute the most 
important portion of the botanical museum ; those of Cavanilles, 
Ilodriguez, Clemente, part of the collections of Lagasca, Pourret, 
and others, being kept there ; likewise many plants of Boissier and 
lieuter, some gathered by the writer of this notice, and by several of the 
pupils of the botaidcal institution. All these collections were lying in 
the gi’eatest confusion in Kodrignez’s time, so tliat it was utterly im- 
possible to compare any plant, or examine any particular original speci- 
men. Cutanda has made it a point of primary importance to intro- 
duce some order into tins chaos, after four years of constant exertion, 
aided by the semillero, Don Francisco Alea, a young, zealous, and 
clever botanist. Ail the said collections form now one general herbarium, 
of about 30,000 species, arranged according to De Candolle’s method. 
The specimens of each species, in the several herbariums, are placed 
separately in sheets of paper, having a printed label with the name of 
the herbarium attached ; and a detailed catalogue renders the search 
after any particular species very easy. Cutanda is now engaged in 
determining all the species in this general herbarium, from first to last, 
because there are many plants in it, either not at all, or wrongly named. 
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It is likely to obtain soon a very considerable addition in Lagasca’s her- 
barium, which the Government intends purchasing. One portion of 
this latter, consisting of some hundreds of packets, is in the natural- 
history building ; the other, in about twenty cases, lies at the Custom- 
house in Malaga, where both have continued many years, because 
Lagasca’s heirs, who are uneducated people, caring nothing about botany, 
have declined to defray the expenses of warehousing the collections. La- 
gascna, it appears, had left the cases at the Custom-house in Malaga, 
on his return from England, not being able, probably, to pay the 
charges for duty, &c. It is to be feared that the contents are in a 
very bad condition. Piolongo, who lias seen the cases, states, that they 
are kept in a wet Vault, that the bottom parts are quite decayed, and 
mice have attacked them. The packets at the Natural History Museum 
at Madrid, where they were deposited on the death of Lagasca, to save 
them from destruction, are now oflbred for sale by his creditors and 
heirs ; but the good specimens cannot be very numerous, as it is re- 
ported, that the worms have caused much mischief among them. It is 
probable that the noble collections of the late Don Mutis, of Santa Ec de 
Bogota, are in an equally deplorable state of decay. They are kept in 
a separate room of the botanical museum, inscribed “Direccion del 
Museo botanico de la Nueva Granada.” Only a sm?ill part of the 
collections, made in New Granada by Mutis and others, has been un- 
packed ; the rest, about sixty cases, has remained unopened these 
fifty years. The small portion which was unpacked by Rodriguez, and 
has been loosely arranged according to their genera, is so much in- 
jured from insects, as to be scarcely distinguishable, Cyperacea and 
GraminecB only excepted. What must not be the havoc among the 
unopened cases ! These immense collections came to Madrid before 
the war with Napoleon had commenced, and were to have been pub- 
lished at the expense of Government, together with the fine drawings, 
made partly by Mutis himself, and partly by experienced artists, under 
his own direction. The professors at the garden were charged with 
putting the entire herbarium into proper order ; and for this purpose a 
very large and syperior kind of paper was expressly manufactiu-ed at 
the public cost, which is still kept, in large quantities, in an adjoining 
closet. In short, everything was prepared for producing a noble her- 
barium and flora of New Granada, wdien the disastrous war broke out, 
succeeded by years of distress and tyranny, and at length by a civil 
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war ; and thus was that grand scheme annihilated. In fact, nothing 
remains at present of those noble collections, except the above-men- 
tioned drawings — the finest I have ever seen. They are in large royal 
folio ; the size of the figures, that of life ; and generally there are tri- 
plicates of each drawing : one being an outline only ; another, shaded, 
is executed in Indian ink ; and the third is coloured after nature. As 
regards style and execution nearly all these drawings are perfect ; 
they amount to many hundreds. The herbarium of the Flora Peruviana, 
formed from Euiz and Pavon’s collections, is in a better condition, and 
preserved in a separate room in the Museum. 

The number of cultivated plants in the Madrid garden very little 
exceeds 5,000 species. The catalogue,* published in 1849 by the 
three professors, at their own expense, comprises 3,780 species, — that 
is, such only as they were able to determine since the death of Eodri- 
guez, which took place in the summer of 1847. He had — it is im- 
possible to guess for what reason — removed all the labels of the 
plants ! Cutanda takes much pains to increase the number of plants, 
and is particularly anxious that the Madrid garden should cultivate all 
the plants of the peninsula. As a member of the Comicion de la 
Carta geologica de Espanna (which chart, at present merely an accu- 
rate geognostic-botanical one of the province of Madrid, is to be pub- 
lished at the charge of the Government) Cutanda is obliged to under- 
take annual journeys in order to study the vegetation of the country ; 
on which occasion, he is always accompanied by the semillero, who 
collects seeds and plants for the garden. If this honest, zealous, and 
disinterested young man is long spared, the Madrid garden may be 
expected gradually to recover the rank it held in Cavanilles’s time. 
Last year the Government built a hot-house, which was hitherto en- 
tirely wanting. It is still more to be wished that a better supply of 
water could be obtained ; at present it is scarcely adequate for watering 
one-half of the very considerable area of the garden, especially in 
summer. 

What is hoped for in regard to the Madrid garden has partly 
been accomplished in that of Valencia. When the author visited it 
for the first time in 1844, it was only nominally a botanical garden, 
in which little more was cultivated than oranges, limes, roses, and 
common ornamental plants ; whereas it is at present in tolerable order, 

* Catalogo de las plantas del Jardin botanico de Madrid en el anno 1849. 
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and contains more than 6, 000 species. Tliere is a pretty large glass- 
house, one-half being a caldariiira, the other a tepidarium : in the foriner 
are cultivated nearly 130 species of OrchidedB^ and 50 of Palms ; in the 
latter, among others, a considerable number of tropical and subtropical 
Ferns. A second house is to be erected in the course of the present 
year. A number of Crassulacea* and Oacteoi^ and similar plants of 
New Holland and the Cape, grow in the open air. The general 
number is constantly augmenting, and everything is done to cultivate 
plants of colder climates than the Valencian, by means of w^ateririg, 
artificiid rocks, shrubberies, &c. This sudden and advantageous change 
in the state of things is almost exclusively due to the then Rector of 
the University of Valencia, Don Francisco Carbonell. This learned, 
energetic, and wealthy gentleman, was political chief of Valencia in 
1844, and was much dreaded throughout the kingdom, on account 
of his inflexible and rather despotic procedure ; but he made it a point, 
it seems, to restore, at any cost, the university garden. Though a 
diplomatist, and not a botanist, he interests himself actively in na- 
tural history, especially zoology and botany. The hitherto very in- 
significant zoological museum of the university was considerably 
enlarged during his rectorship; for instance, the indigenous birds 
of Valencia, especially the numerous water-birds of the Albufera Sea, 
have been added, and form a very interesting collection. The di- 
rector is Professor Don Ignacio Vidal, who is said to be a good 
zoologist. But Carbonell’s real hobby is the botanic garden. He 
has removed, somewhat arbitrarily, the old personnel, witli the exception 
of D. Jose Pizcucta, Professor of Botany, who was garden-director 
in 1844, and continues so still, though, of course, only nominally ; and 
he has attached to it a clever, scientific French gardener, M. Jean 
Robillard, a zealous young man ; and as the public funds were too 
insignificant to restore and support the garden, he has contributed 
large sums out of his own means. M. Robillard has placed himself 
in communication with the leading gardens in Europe, and will be able, 
under the powerful patronage of Carbonell, to double and treble the 
number of plants in a short time. If we take into account the 
excellence of the climate of Valencia — in which New Holland and Cape 
plants, as well as many plants of tropical countries, thrive in the open 
gi’ound,-— the superiority of the soil, the abundant supply of water, 
the continually moist and never too hot air,— it must be admitted that 
VOL. III. 2 B 
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we have here a combination of all the conditions required for a grand 
botanic establisliincnt ; and such the Valencia garden will become, if 
Carbonell’s life is spared and his rectorship continued. . I will, in 
conclusion, specify some of the rarities in the garden ; rarities, at 
least, as concern the individual specimens. The large water basin is 
filled with tropical aquatics, such as several plants of Nelumbium 
speciomim in full bloom at the time I speak of (August), and remark- 
able on account of the great size of the flowers and leaves. In the 
open air grow small trees of Oleditschia caspica, the stem of which 
is armed with compound spines a span long ; Farkinsonia aculeata ; 
Araucaria excelsa and imhricaia ; and a splendid specimen of Yucca fila- 
ifwntosa, with a stem eight feet high and nearly one foot thick. The 
Parkimonia is a layer from an old large tree, which was ignorantly 
cut down by the Canon Camscosa, formerly director of the agro- 
nomical garden, now united with the. botanic garden. The Chama- 
rops humilisy which so much astonished me in 1844, is fortunately 
still in existence, and it measures nearly twenty feet in height. 
The proper “ botanical school remains still a Linnsean arrange- 
ment, but it is intended to put it in order according to the natural 
system. May the Valencia garden continue its progress towards per- 
fection, and serve as a praiseworthy pattern of imitation for all the 
other botanical establishments in Spain ! 


Obsermtiom upon the elevated temperature of the male inflorescence of 
Cycadeous Plants ; communicated by Dr. W. H. de Vriese, 
Professor of Botany and Director of the Royal Garden of the Uni- 
versity of Leyden. 

All living bodies have a temperature peculiar to themselves ; that is 
to say, they have a temperature different from, and independent of, 
those that surround them. This temperature is intimately connected 
with their nature, and is modified according to the different conditions 
in which they may be. This necessary consequence of the successive 
changes which organic matter undergoes during life, is in its turn one 
of the causes which preserve organized bodies, and by which animal 
and vegetable life are protected from destruction or dissolution, which 
external circumstances would not be long in producing. It is this 
peculiar temperature which permits animals to inhabit regions of the 
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globe that on account of their cold would be uninhabitable ; which allows 
the development of aquatic vegetables in frozen water ; which defends 
trees against winter, and wliich, in tropical regions, causes vegetables 
to withstand a temperature often too high for their organization. The 
observations upon the elevated temperature in the flowers of Aroideous 
plants in general, have shown that this phenomenon takes place in a 
high degree, and originates in a sort of combustion, that is to say, an 
absorption of oxygen and emission of carbonic acid. 

Very recently a high degree of temperature has been observed in a 
plant belonging to a family in which that phenomenon has not been 
noticed before. IVIr. Tcysman, chief gardener at Burtenzorg (in Java) 
in 1845, has infoi’med me that he has observed an elevated tempera- 
ture, and at the same time a very strong smell, in the male cone of 
Gy cm circinaUs. I received from him, in October 1849 and Novem- 
ber 1850, seven series of obsei*vations, made in the aforesaid garden, 
upon male flowers of this plant. What is most remarkable in these 
observations is connected with the following facts. The elevation of 
the temperature always takes place between 6-10 o’clock in the even- 
ing. Messrs. Bory (at the Isle of France) and Hasscarl (at Java) have 
observed the maxiniiim at 6 o’clock in the morning. De Saussure 
observed it in the Arum lialicum between 4-7 in the evening ; and the 
Colocasia odora in the gjirdens of Paris, Amsterdam, and Leyden has 
always attained its maximum at noon. This periodical production of 
heat, diftering in diflerent climates and in flowers of different families, 
has not yet been accounted for. It appears from the inspection of the 
tables of several hundreds of observations, that the maximum has 
varied between 9-14^ C., and the difl'erence has been 3-75-4*50^. 

It is acknowledged that in general the coloured parts among the 
appendicular organs in vegetables have an absorption and exhalation 
contrary to those of green parts. The oxygen is absorbed, carbonic 
acid is exhaled. Both take place in organs where the elevated tem- 
perature is shown in a high degree. It is proved that this pheno- 
menon is constantly preceded and accompanied by nipid growth in the 
flower. Nothing prevents us from admitting that the same action 
actmdly takes place in the male cone of Gycas, where the rapid deve- 
lopment of pollen, or the formation of cells which compose it, should 
surpass all that has been observed in this res[)ect in the vegetable 
kingdom. 
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We shall endeavour to prove it by the following calculation. The male 
cone, of which I have given the description elsewhere, is (in metres) 0*460 
long, and 0*200 broad. The sum of the external surface is difficult to 
estimate on account of the irregular form of the organ, but it cannot be 
considerable. In calculating the number of scales at 3500, and the surface 
of each of them at four square centimetres, the whole sum of the organs 
which compose the cone sliould be equal to 14,000 square centimetres. 
The surface of the scales at the underside is covered with unilocular an- 
thers almost contiguous, and the number of these anthers may be calcu* 
lated at 400. Thus tlio total number of these anthers might be calculated 
at 1,400,000. Eacli anther contains several thousands of granules of 
pollen, which in a very short space of time undergo, in their cavities, 
all the necessary organic, physical, and chemical changes. It is easy 
to admit that the alternate absorption and emission of gas, in so ra})id 
a process, must have an important part. The whole leads us to be- 
lieve that, in which there is so great an analogy in the functions (as in 
the flowers of Aroidcous and Cycadcous plants), the same agents 
should regulate and preside over the phenomena of life, of which, 
all that modern science has been able to discover as to its mode of 
action, belongs to physics and chemistry. 


Sale of the extemim Herbakium and of Books of the late George 
Gardner, Esq., F.K.S., of the Soy at Botanic Garden, Vera- 

denia, Ceylon, 

In consequence of the lamented death of Mr. Gardner, instructions 
have been given to tlie executors to sell, without reserve, the entire 
of tlie above-mentioned collections of this gentleman, which have 
recently been received in London for that })urpose. The whole 
Gardnerian Herbarium, that is, the collection arranged by himself for 
his own use, it is wished should be disposed of separately and by private 
contract. It is admirably arranged, and as fully and correctly named 
as probably any of like extent ; all the specimens arc fastened upon the 
best stout white demy folio paper, measuring sixteen inches long, by 
ten and a half inches broad. Every genus is included in one or more 
envelopes of the same paper in folded sheets, and marked on the outside 
with the name of the genus, that of the natural family, and numbered 
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according to the numbers and arrangement in Endlicher’s ‘ Genera 
Plant arum/ The specimens are invariably in excellent condition, no 
trace of insects having been seen among them, and we have reason to 
believe they are all poisoned. Prom as accurate a calculation as can be 
yet made, there are about 14,000 papers containing specimens, and we 
think we are within bounds when we say that there are 12,000 species 
of Phsenogamous plants and Perns. The collection is, as may be antici- 
pated, extremely rich in Brazilian and Ceylon plants, gathered mostly by 
Mr. Gardner during his five and a half years’ travels in the former country 
(and they are the authority for his many published species) and during 
his four years’ sojourn in Ceylon. It further includes numerous plants 
prepared by himself in Mauritius, and a still more extended assortment 
from the Nielgherries ; a rich collection of Malacca plants from the late 
Mr. Griffiths ; Hong- Kong plants from Capt. Champion; South European 
plants from Mr. Bentham ; and others from various quarters of the globe ; 
the whole forming an extensive and well -authenticated Herbarium, such 
as is seldom offered for sale to the botanical world. 

Mr. Samuel Stevens, 24, Bloomsbury Street, London, is charged 
with the disposal of this, and further particulars may be obtained on 
inquiry of him. 

The books, almost exclusively botanical, and a few unarranged 
bundles of duplicate plants, will be sold by public sale at Mr. Stevens’s 
Auction Eoom, King Street, Covent Garden, and full particulars will 
be announced previous to the sale. 


Papyrus of Sicily. 

Our valued friend. Professor Parlatore, writes to us as follows, from 
Florence : — “ Je vous dirai, a propos dc Papyrus^ que j’ai decouvert, 
il y a deja quclques mois, que le Papyrus de Sicile, que tout le monde 
a cru la meme chose du Papyrus d’Egypte, est une espece bien dis- 
tincte. Je viens de recevoir tous les details que j’esperais de PEgypte, 
et meme un desseiii de I’espece egyptienne. J’en possedais deja un 
exeinplaire dans I’herbier qui in’a mis a meme de connaitre la diff'(irence 
des deux especes : j’ai trace I’histoire de deux papyrus dans ma ‘Flore 
dTtalie,’ an commencement du second volume, qui paraitra plus tard : 
Pespece, qui se trouve ordinairement dans les jardins d’Europe, e’est 
cela de Sicile, quo j’ai nonimc Papyrus Simla P 
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Death ^Professor Kunze. 

It is with regret we have to announce the recent death of Professor 
Gustav Kunze, of Leipzig, of apoplexy ; this event took place on 
the 30th of April. “Thus,** a friend writes to us, “besides this dis- 
tinguished writer on Ferns, has botany to deplore recently the loss, in 
rapid succession, of Stephen Endlicber, of Vienna ; Koch, in Erlangen ; 
Kunth and Link, in Berlin ; Ilorrischuch, in Greifswald ; Wahlenberg, 
in Upsala ; Dr. Anton Sprengel, in Jena (son of Curt. Sprengel) ; and 
Professor Fried. Gotti. Dietrich, in Eisenach.** 


Lindheimer*s and Fendler’s American Flanh, 

Mr. Samuel Stevens, 24, Bloomsbury-street, London, is charged with 
the disposal of — 

1. A set of plants of Texae, collected by Lindheimer, containing 315 
species : price, 3Z, 155. 

2. Several sets of Fendler’s Plants of Neio Mexico^ the largest con- 
taining 80 species, the smallest 48 : price, 305. per 100. 

3. Several small sets of Fendler’s CJmgres plants for sale, at per 100. 


WeXwitzecKe Plants of Portugal. 

Some few sets of the plants collected in Portugal by Dr. Fried. 
Welwitzscli remain in the hands of his London agent, Mr. Painplin. 
The Phnenogamous plants contain about 800 species, including many 
of the rarest species of the Lusitanian Flora ; the whole arc named and 
localized; the price, 255. per 100; if the Cryptogamous plants be taken 
separately, they are charged at the rate of 305. per 100. Early 
application is recommended. 45, Frith-street, Soho, London, May 1851. 
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Second Report on Mr. Spruce’s Collections of Dried Plants from 
North Brazil; by George Bentham, Esq. 

{Continued from p. 166.) 

The SapindacecB are more numerous, several of them new, anti, many 
being both in fruit and flower, I shall in describing them add a few notes 
on some allied species. 

The Cardiospermuniy distributed as C. microcarpum, appears 

to accompany the C. Ilalicacabum over the whole of the tropical world, 
and to be at least equally common ; and as it seems impossible to 
distinguish the two by any other character than that of the fruit, it 
becomes doubtful whether they may not be varieties of one species. 
1 liave them both from western and eastern tropical America, from the 
wanner regions of North America, cast and west tropical Africa, South 
Africa, various parts of East India, and the Pacific Islands. 

1. Serjania sp. n. ; glaberrima, ramis teretiusculis, foliolis ter- 

ms ovato-oblongis obtusis paucidentatis, intermedio in petiolulum 
contracto, paniculis racemiformibus siibsimplicibus, sepalis 5, inte- 
rioribus exteriores paullo superantibus, fnictu basi late cordato glaber- 
rimo nitidulo reticuhito, alis dimidio longitudinis angustioribus. — 
Rami tenues, juniores Icviter angidati. Stipulce lineam longm, late 
triang\ilar(5s, obtusuL Folmmm petiolus communis 1-3-pollicaris ; 
foliolura intermedium 2-3-pollicare, apice obtuso dentibusque paucis 
callosis, basi rotundatum v, cuneatum ct in petiolulum 2-3 lin. 
longum abrupte contractmn, lateralia subsessilia quam terminale 
nunc paullo nunc dimidio minora, omnia integra v. intermedium 
raro subtrilobum, penninervia et reticulato-venosa, chartacea v. de- 
mum subcoriacca, supra nitidula, subtus pariter viridia sed palli- 
diora. Thyrsi (v. paniciilm racemiformes) axillares, breviter pedmi- 
culati V. ad apices ramorum temi v. subpaniculati, 3-5-pollicares, 
glaberrimi, basi cirrhosi ; ramuli per anthesin breves, recurvi, demum 
smpe seraipollicares, 5-10-flori. PedicelU 2-3 lin. longi, infra me- 
dium articulati. Sepala exteriora late ovata, concava, lin. longa, 
interiora angustiora et longiora. Petala calycern vix superantia, 
anguste oblonga, in ungueiu longe coutracta, appendice basilari 
ciicullata petalo breviore villoso, apice glanduliformi glabra. Om- 
rlmn glabruin. Tructus 10 lin. longus, apice emarginatus, undique 
reticulatus ct nitidulus, alis basi rotundatis singulis 4 lin. latis. 
VOL. III. 2 c 
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Semen et embryo omnino 8 . velutince, Camb. — Santarem, distributed 
as “ Serjania, sp. n., 8, einuatm aiF/’ 

Six Brazilian trifoliate Serjanioi are enumerated by Schlechtendald 
(Lirmaea, vol. xviii. p. 56). Amongst them tlie 8. Gmruminea^ Mart., 
is surely the same as 8, cuspidata, St. Hil., a common Rio Janeiro 
species since described by Walpers under tlie name of Paullinia Meye- 
niana. The 8, lanceolata is unknown to me, unless a specimen of 
Pohl’s, with leaves mucli larger than those described by Carnbessedes, 
belongs to it. 8, Mansiana^ Mart., occurs in Pohl’s as well as in Mar- 
tins’s collection. 8. monogyna, with “ aim capsulm apice dilatatm,” 
must be a Paidlmia, as suggested by Schlechtendald. 8. Regnelii is 
evidently a distinct species unknown to me. No. 1246 of Martins’s 
‘ Herbarium Plorm Brasiliensis * referred to by Schlechtendahl appears 
to be the Urvillaa glabra. The two following are new : — 

platycarpa^ sp. n. ^ cinereo-pubescens, ramis obtusangidis, 
foliolis ternis ovatis serratis subtus praesertim molliter pubescentibus, 
paniculis compositis subcorymbosis longe peduneulatis, sepalis 6, 
intiinis petalisque orbiculatis, fructu maximo glabcrrimo glauco 
basi profunda cordato, alls dimidio longitudinis latioribus. — 8epala 
extus cano-tomentosa, interiora 3 lin. longa. Feiala glabra, uugui- 
culata, orbiculata, cnlyce dimidio longiora. Glandulm receptaculi 
oblongae. Frucius 2 poll, longus ct latus. 

A fine species, remarkable for its large flowers, broad petals, and 
large, broadly-winged fruits, found in the province of Goyaz by Pohl 
and by Gardner (n. 3629). 

3. Serjania hebecarpa, sp. n. ; ramis teretibus glabriusoulis, foliolis ter- 
nis ovatis acute acuminatis grosse paucidentatis supra scabriusculis 
subtus junioribus pubescentibus, paniculis compositis tomentosis, 
sepalis 5 submquilongis, petalis obovali-oblongis, fructu undique 
pubesoente apice villoso basi rotundato. 

Agrees in some respects with the character of 8. Regnelii, but the 
leaves are less hairy, and the structure and proportions of the calyx 
and corolla are different. Gathered by Gardner in the provinces of 
Ceara (n. 1498) and Minas Geraes (ii.4479). 

Besides the above, I have another Brazilian plant which, if a 8er- 
jania, would belong to the same groupe, and be nearly allied to the 
West Indian 8. sinmia, but which I refrain from describing, as in the 
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absence of fruit it is impossible to say with certainty whether it be a 
Serjania or a Paullinia. 

Among the numerous Serjanus with biternate leaves, Mr. Spruce has 
but one, distributed as a species alKed to S.pmicidentata, DC., which 
on a closer comparison witli Guiana specimens (British Guiana, Roht, 
Schomburgk, 2nd coll., Richard Scliomhirgh^ n.l710 ; Cayenne, 

Martin^ and Surinam, Hostmann, n. 998) does not appear to be really 
distinct from that species. 

There are five PaullinicB ; three new species described below, a single 
specimen of P. riparia, H.B.K., from the Bio Aripecurii, and another 
from the same locality, of P. pinnata, Linn., with rather narrower wings 
to the petiole than usual. To the various synonyms of this widely- 
diffused species must be added the P. divemjlora, Miq., and P. Host- 
manni^ Steud. 

1. Paullinia spicata, sp. n. ; caule obtusangulo foliisque pinnatis glabris, 
petiolo aptcro, foliolis 5 amplis ovali-oblongis breviter aciiminatis 
obtuse paucidentatis viridibus nitidulis, raccunis subsessilibus spicse- 
fonnibus dense multifloris,capsula clongato-pyriformi obtusa glabra. — 
Ramuli crassi, angulis 3-4 clevatis obtusis sulcatisve. Stlpnlce cadu- 
cissiinm. Poliorum petiolus communis 4-7-pollicaris, teres, leviter 
sulcatus. Foliola 4-5-pollicaria v. tcrminale 6-7 poll, longum, 
2-3 poll, lata, margiiie more P. pinnatce grosse paucidentata, basi 
rotundata v. terminale cuneatum, utriiKjue viridia et glabemma ex- 
ceptis barbis minutis ad axillas venarum paginm inferioris, supra 
nitidula, petiolulis 1-3 lin. longis. Racenii axillares, 2-5-pollicarcs, 
tomento tenui cancscentes, fere a basi densiflori, fasciculis florum 
approximatis sessilibus. Bractea hneares, caduem. Flores albf, 
brevissime pedicellati. Sepala 5, ovato-orbicularia, concava, extus 
cano-tomentella, exteriora fere 1 lin., interiora 1| lin. longa. Petala 
4, oblonga, calyce paullo longiora, squamis inferiorum appendiciila 
intlexa auctis. Omrium breviter stipitatum, fere glabrum, stylo 
usque ad medium trifido, lobis intus stigmatosis. Capsula fere 
P. pinnaim, sed longior et longius stipitata. — On the Lake Quiriquiry . 
I should have taken the above plant, which I have also from Mar- 
tin's Cayenne collection, for the Guarana or Paullinia sorbilis, Mart. 
(Reise, vol. ii. p. 1098), but that its stem is certainly climbing and 
the capsule not at all rostrate. As Martins’s species has not been 
taken up cither by Walpers or by Steudel, and as his interesting 
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notes on the use and properties of the Guarana appear to have been 
misunderstood (for it is used either medicinally or as furnishing a re- 
fresliing drink, not as a bread or article of food) I here extract the 
greater portion of the passage from that distinguished traveller's re- 
lation. — 

From the Mauhes (Indians of the Eio Mauhc) the Brazilians, as 
well as the civilized Indians of the same race, receive cloves, sarsa- 
parilla, cacao, and especially the Guarani, a drug whose preparation 
most especially occupies the Mauhes. The Guarana is a very hard 
paste, of a chocolate-brown colour, and with little odour. For use, it is 
reduced to a fine powder and mixed with sugar and water as a cooling 
stomachic draught, to be taken like lemonade merely for its flavour, or, 
medicinally, against diarrhoea. Its use is so widely diflused that it is 
sent from Topinambarana through the whole empire and even beyond 
the limits of Brazil to the provinces of Mochos and Chiquitos. A good- 
natured Indian, of the race of the Mauhes, presented me with several 
sticks of Guarana which he had himself prepared, and allowed me to 
witness the operation, of which I now give an account, together with 
some other data relating to this remarkable product." (lleise, vol. ii. 

p.1061.) 

“The Guarana (which must not be confounded with the Caranna 
gum) was originally prepared by the Mauhes alone. But since its use 
has been so widely spread as to become an object of no inconsideral)lo 
commerce, it is made also by other settlers, particularly at Villa Boa, 
and hero and there on the llio Tapajoz. The genuine article is dis- 
tinguished from the adulterations by its greater hardness and density, 
and in that, when powdered, it does not assume a white colour, but a 
greyish-red tint. The preparation showed me by the Indian in Topi- 
nambarana was as follows ; — The Guarana plant {Vaullinia sorhU'is, 
Mart., glabra, caule erecto angulato, tbliis pinnatis bijugis, foliohs ob- 
longis remote sinuato-obtuse-dentatis, lateralibus basi rotundatis, ex- 
timo basi cuneato, petiolo nudo angidato, racemis pubesceiitibus erectis, 
capsulis pyriformibus apteris rostratis, valvulis intus villosis) ripens its 
seeds in the months of October and November. These are taken out 
of their capsules and exposed to the sun. When they are sufficiently 
dried to allow of the white arillus, in which they are half enveloped, 
being rubbed off with the fingers, they are emptied into a stone mortar, 
or deep dish of hard sandstone, which is heated over a charcoal fire, 
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and they are then ground to a fine powder, which, mixed with a little 
water, Or exposed to the night dew, is kneaded into a dough. In this 
dough are mixed a few seeds, cither whole or broken into two or three 
pieces, and the whole is made up into sticks or cakes of the requisite 
form, usually cylindrical or spindle-shaped, containing from twelve to 
fifteen ounces of the paste, and from five to eight inches long ; it is 
more rarely compounded into balls. These sticks are then dried in the 
sun, or in the smoke of the huts, or by the fire, till they become so hard 
and tough that it requires an axe to break them. They are now 
packed among the tJroad leaves of Scitaminece into baskets or sacks, 
and when not exposed to much damp, will keep uninjured for several 
years. In the province of Para, the Guarana is grated for use on the 
jawbone of the Piracuru fish, which is covered with bony asperities, 
and which, kept in a basket made of Uaruma stalks {llaranta Toncliat^ 
Aubl.), is a common article of household furniture. An inferior paste 
is prepared by mixing powdered cocoa or mandiocca flour with the 
true Guarana : this is less hard and tough, and is whitish when broken.^’ 
(Mart., ibid. p. 1098, in a note which concludes with some medical and 
chemical observations, the rcsidt of the experiments of Dr. Tlieodorc 
von Martins, the traveller’s brother, and with the expression of his 
belief that it would make a valuable addition to our Materia Medica.) 
2. Paullinia interriiptay sp. n. ; ramulis petiolisque ferrugineo-puberulis 
glabratisve, foliis pinnatis, petiolo non alato, foliolis 5 ovatis ob- 
lougisve aeumiuatis integerrimis v. obsolete sinuato-dentatis utrinque 
viridibus glabris v. ad venas marginesque pilosulis, racemis scssilibus 
V. breviter pedicellatis, floribus inteirupte fasciculatis, scpalis 5 ex- 
terioribus duplo minoribus, capsula breviter stipitata globoso-tri- 
quetra ferrugineo-tomentosa. — Frutex scandens; rami teretiusculi, 
jimiores IcAuter angulato-striati, nunc uti petioli dense fernigineo- 
tomentosi, nunc fere glabri. Stipulce oblongo-lineares, caduem. Pe- 
tioli communes 3-6 poll. longi. Foliola majora (3 superiora folio- 
rum majorum) 5-6 poll, longa, 2-3 poll, lata, inferiora cujusve folii 
et omnia foliorum superiorum minora, et haec smpius proportione 
angustiora, terminale basi cuneatuin et ima basi in petiolulum con- 
tractum, lateralia basi rotunduta et brevissime pctiolulata, omnia 
rigide chartacea v. subcoriacea, penninervia, rete venarum subtus 
prominula supra vix conspicua, prieter pilos nunc rarissimos nunc 
copiosores ad venas marginesque glabra, utrinque puiictis minutis 
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plus minus copiosis quasi irrorata, nec nitentia. Racemi 3-8-polli- 
cares, rhachi ferruginea, fasciculis florum subsessilibus. Bractem 
minutae, acutissimae. Flores albi, breviter peciicellati. Sepala lato- 
ovata, concava, extus minute tomentella v. fere glabra, interiora 
1^ liri. longa. Petala obovata, calyces vix superaritia ; squamae in- 
feriorum latae, apice biglandulosae, intus nppendice lata reflexa auctae. 
Stamina brevia. Ovarium globosum, hirsutura. Slyli 3 distincti, 
extus puberuli, intus a basi papillosi. Capsulas 3 taiituin vidi, 
alteram immaturam dense ferrugineo-villosam, alteram vetustam 5 
lin. cliametro coriaceo-lignosam apice brevissiilie obtuseque acumi- 
natam. — Near Santarem. 

3. Paullinia sp. n. ; glabra, foliis pinnatis, pirmis trijugis 

cum impari infimis trifoliatis, petiolo subalato, foliolis oblongis ob- 
tuse acuminatis grosse paucidentatis, racemis laxis paniculatis tomen- 
tosis, sepaKs 4 magnis canescenti-tomentosis, capsulis longe stipi- 
tatis globosis tomentosis, valvnlis crassis sublignosis. — Frutex alte 
scandeiis. Foliorum petiolus communis semipedalis, undique an- 
guste alatus v. ala versus basin evancscente. Foliola glaberrima, 
chartacca, 3-5 poll, longa, omnia basi angustata et subsessilia. Fani^ 
cula ampla, ferrugineo-tomentosa, e racemis 3-6-pollicaribus compo- 
sita. Ramuli racemorum 2-4 bn. longi, pedicclli breves. Bractece 
oblongse, caducissimie. Flores in genere majusculi, extus cano- 
tomentelli. Sepala 4, intirnum orbiculare, 3 lin. diaractro, interdum 
breviter bifidum, exteriora minora. Fetala 8 lin. longa, ebiptica. 
Squamce interiores appcndice inflexa barbata aucta. Filamenta villis 
albis dense hirsuta. Styli 3, breves, distincti, intus a basi stigma- 
tosi. Capsula 9 lin. diainctro stipite semipollicari, subglobosm, 
costis sex percursis (piarum 3 magis prominent, extus tomento bre- 
vissimo vestitoe, in vivo ex cl. Spruce rosese, siccitate corrugatm. 
Semim magna, irrcgulariter hcmisplioerica, canescentia, opaca ex- 
cepto hilo basilari subdorsali orbiculari nitido. Arillam non vidi, 
in specimine omnes a vcrrnibus jam destructax Testa Crustacea. 
Cotyledones crasso-carnosa'., submqiudes. Radicula brevissima. — On 
the shores of the Tapajoz, near Santarem. 

1. Schmidelia leptostachyay sp. n. ; subglabra, foliolis ternis ellipticis v. 
obovali-oblongis obtusis remote serratis subtus pallidis ad axillas 
venarum barbatis, racemis gracillimis folio longioribus, floribus mi- 
nimis numerosissimis. — Primo intuitu S, Iceviy St. Hil., atFmis, sed 
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racemis elongatis et floribus multo minoribus facile distincta. Fru- 
iex est biorgyalis. FoUorum petiolus communis semipollicaris, pilis 
paucis pubcrulus. Foliola, exceptis barbis ad axillas venarum, glabra, 
tei-miriale 2-4-pollicaro, lateralia vulgo minora, omnia basi angus- 
tata, marginc dentibus paucis brevibus subcallosis notata, supra 
siccitate nigficantia, subtus pallide vireritia. Racemi vulgo semi- 
pedales vel longiores, fere a basi fasciculato-floriferi. Flores albi, 
aperti vix f lin. diametro. Repala 2 exteriora interioribus dirnidio 
breviora, omnia orbiculafa, concava. Petala scpalis breviora, cu- 
ncato-obloiiga. Fntctus sessiles, subglobosi, magnitudine pisi. — 
Near Santarcm. 

There are fine specimens in flower and fruit of Sapmdus inaqualiSy 
DC., a tree of twenty to forty feet, common about Santarem. As tliis 
has been ascertained to be the same as S. divaricatus of Willdenow^s 
herbarium (Schlecht. Liniia3a, vol. vi. p. 419), it is probably also the 
S, divaricatus of Camb. and St. llil., and has a wide range in Brazil. 
I have it from Utinga, prov. Bahia (Blanchet, n. 2755), and from 
Pohl’s collection. It is nearly allied to the West Indian S.marginatus^ 
and differs from all other known American Sapindi in its small flowers. 
The following handsome large-flowered species appears to be imde- 
scribed, although probably near to S. Surinamemis, Poir., a species un- 
known to me. That is, however, said to have thin membranous leaf- 
lets rounded at the base and blunt at the apex, whilst those of our 
S. cerasinus are stifi* and narrowed at both ends. Mr. Spruce found it 
in gravelly situations about Santarem, where it forms a shrub of eight 
or ten feet, with yellowish flowers, and a fruit resembling a cherry in ap- 
pearance. It is called Pitomha by the Brazilians, who eat its thin pulp. 
1 . Sapindus cerasiwtts, sp. n. ; fobolis 3~8-jugis oblongis sublanceola- 
tisve acuminatis basi ineequaliter angustatis coriaceis utriuque gla- 
berrimis nitidis, panicula ampla floribunda, cymulis laxis calycibustpie 
puberulis, petalis giabris calyce triplo longioribus squamas ligulatas 
brevissime bilobas paullo superantibus. — Foliortm petiolus com- 
munis semipedalis ad pcdalis v. etiam longior. Foliola foliorum 
majorum 6-8 poll, longa, 2-2^ poll, lata, utrinque viridia, ve- 
nulis crebris. Panicula pyramidata, floribunda, l-l|-pcdalis. 8e- 
pala vix lineam longa, orbicularia. Petala 3 lin. longa, oblonga, 
crassiuscula, glaberrima, squama intus dense et longe barbata. 
Ovarium sessile, breviter pubescens, stylo simplici ovario mquilongo. 
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I refer also the following plant, a single specimen from Santarem, 
to Sapindm, on account of the similarity of itsii||ower8 to those of the 
last species, although in the absence of fruit the genus cannot be de- 
tennined with certainty. There are, however, no American Cupanice 
known with flowers at all like it. 

2. Sapindus oblonpus, sp. n. ; glaber, foliolis trijugis oblongis vix acu- 
minatis utrinque viridibus nitidulis basi cuiieatis, thyi-sis simplicibvis 
ramosisve folio subbrevioribus, cymulis pedunculatis, petalis calyce 
duplo longioribus sqiiamam ligulatam subiutegram paullo siiperan- 
tibus. — y^rbor parva. Fetioli communes 3-6-pollicares. Foliola 
ultima 3 poll, longa, inferiora minora, consistentia chartacea v. fere 
laurina. InJlorescentifB in axillis supremis , 3-5-pollicare9, lax®, 
cymulis breviter pedunculatis paucifloris. Sepala interiora liiiea 
* paullo longiora, exteriora breviora, ovato-orbiculata, concava, cras- 
siuscula, margine ciliolata, dorso puberula. Fetala flavicantia, ob- 
longa, 3 lin. longa, glabra, pateritia, squama erecta intus villosissima. 
Discus cupuliformis, crassus, ovarii basin cingens. Stamina pistillo 
adpressa et eo dimidio breviora : filamenta brevia ; anther® liueares, 
glabr®. Ovarium pubescens, in stylum desinens petalis paullo bre- 
viorem simplicem, summo apice simpliciter stigmatosum. Omla 
e basi loculorum erecta, solitaria. 

The plant described (vol. ii. p. 212) as Talisia laxifiora has been 
again gathered in abundance with a few specimens in fruit, wliich show 
that it cannot in fact be separated generically from Cupania, to which 
should most probably be referred Aublet’s original Talisia. The name 
of our species must therefore be changed to that of Cupania laxifiora^ 
and the following particulars added to the description : — Capsula sessilis, 
depresso-globosa, obtuse subtriquetra, extus tomenteUa et siccitatc 
corrugata, 6 lin. diametro, trilocularis, loculicide trivalvis, valvulis 
crasso-coriaceis intus dense villosis. Semina solitaria, erecta, ovoideo- 
oompressa, nigra, nitida ; aril.’us tenuis, semine dimidio brevior ; testa 
Crustacea ; cotyledones crasso-carnos® ; radicula brevissima. There 
are, besides, three other Cupanice ; one appears to be the C. peminala, 
Poir., of which I subjoin a somewhat fuller description than that given 
in the Encyclopedic, and two new species : — 

1. Cupania Poir. Diet. Suppl. vol. ii. p. 419. — FnHexhiox- 

gyalis, raraulis subteretibus striatis rufo-tomentosis. Fetioli com- 
munes ^1-pollicares. Foliola gemiiia, breviter petiolulata, obovata. 
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ovalia v. elliptica, 3~8-pollicaria, obtusissinia v. aoutiuscula, in- 
tegerrima v. obscugS siiiuata, margine reciirva, basi sinuata, vetus- 
tiora bullato-rugosa, supra glabra v, ad venas impressas rufo-toriien- 
tella, subtus pubo brcvi riifesccutia, costa iiervis primariis intara 
inargiTicm anastomosaiitibiis retcc|ue vcnularuni proiuineutibus. Jla- 
cemi axillarcs, foliis raulto breviores, simplices v. parce ramosi, ferru- 
gineo-pubeseentes. Pedicelli breves. Calyces ext us piibesceutcs, 
profiinde 5-fidi, lobis ovaiis obtusis J lin. longis. Pelala 5 (v. in- 
terdum nulla ?), calyc^e l(i!igiora, oblonga v. ovata, squama lineari- 
euiieata apice villosida petalo breviorc. Discus S-lO-lobus. Sta- 
mina 9 (v. 10 ?), potalis duplo longiora, filarnentis villosis, v. in 
floribus sul)taiinineis abbreviata. Ovarium ovatiim, hirsutissimuin . 
Sti/li 3, breves, rccurvi, intus a basi stigmatosi. Capsula qiialis a 
l^oirotio dcscripta. — From tlu^ vicinity of Santarem. 

2. Cupania Sprnceana, sp. n. ; folioiis 0-10 ol)loiigis sublaiiceolatisve 
basi acuiis coneolorilins ramisque gbdiris, racemis ranujalibus sim- 
plicibus fasciculatis v. subramosis folio mnlto brevioribus, (loribus 
parvis, calycis laciniis pfdala suba>qiiaritibus, squamis biparlitis bir- 
sutissiinis pet ala superantibus, stamiuibus lougc exsertis, eapsulis 
stipitatis glaliris. — Arbor procera, a basi raceiuosa, ramulis tendibus, 
novellis iniuutc lomentellis mox glabratis. Petioli eoinimmos 3-G- 
pollicavcs, glabri. Follola 2-4-pollicaria, vix acuminata, integerrima, 
basi suba'qualia acuta ct l)rc\iter petiolulata, consistontia cliartaeca 
V. sublaurina, utrim[uc reticulato-vcnosa, supra nitidida. Paceml 
ad nodos vetustos fasciculati, v. in axillis foliorum paneiores, 2-3- 
pollicarcs, simplices v. ramis paucis divaricatis instructi, rhaeliidc 
tenui ferruginco-tomeiitella. Phres parvi, solilarii v. subgeniini, 
pcdicello fere lineam longo, omnes quos vidi abortu masculi. Ca- 
lyces semilincam longi, extus puberuli, in partes 5 triangulares acu- 
tiusculas fere ad basin divisi. Pelala 5, rliombea. Ovarii rudi- 
mentum parvum. Capsulce juniores stipitatee, stylo brevitcr rostrata:, 
mox obtusatae stylo evanido ; maturaa tainen non vidi. — Near San- 
tarem. 

3. Cupania frondosa, sp. n. ; foliolis 6-8 ovali- v. oblongo-elliptieis vix 

aeuininatis paucicrenatis basi acutis glabris v. subtus petiolisque 
piiberulis, panicula terminali tomentoso-caiiescente, floribus secus 
ramos fasciculatis, sepalis sqiiamisque bifidis petala mquantibus, 
capsula triangulari ferrugiueo-tomentosa siccitate transverse rugosa. 
VOL. III. 2 I) 
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— Arbor 20~30-pedali8, frondosa, ramulis teretibus apice rubiginoso- 
tomentellis mox glabratis. Foliortm petiolu| communis subteres, 
4-6-pollicaris. Foliola alterna, 3-5-pollicaria, obtusa v. breviter 
acuminata, crenis paucis saepe obsoletis, basi cuneata v. acuta et 
breviter petiolulata, consistentia laurina, utrinque reticulato-veiiosa, 
nervis primariis parallelis subtus promineritibus vix iutra margiiiem 
anastomosantibus. Famcula semipedalis, late pyramidata, floribunda. 
Flores albi, mediocrcs, seous ramos dense fasciculati, breviter pedi- 
cel! ati, omnes quos vidi abortu masculi. Sepala fere lineam longa, 
ovata, concava, oxtus puberula. Fetala rliombea, breviter uuguicu- 
lata. Discus crasso-carnosus, subinteger. Stamina flore dirnidio 
longiora. Capsulrs obtusae, triquetrae, fere trilobae, 6-7 lin. latae, 
supra planse, basi in stipitem brevem attonuatfe, siccitate insiguiter 
transverse rugosae, in vivo tamen teste Spruceo rugiu hand apparent ; 
juniores stylo trifido coronatae; valvulaj intus villoste. — Near San- 
tarein. 

{To be continued^ 


Decades of Fungi; by the Eev. M. J. Beukeley, M.A.., F.L.S. 

Decade XXX VI. 

Sikkim- Himalayan Fimyi collected by Dr. Hooker. 

{Continued frmn p. 172.) 

351. Trichocoma paradoxiim, Jungh., Praem. in FI. Javae, p. 9, 
tab. 2, fig. 7. Hook, til., No. 63, cum ic. 

Hab. On dry dead wood. Sikkim, 7-9,000 feet. October.* 

I have little to add to tlie long description given by Junghulin, 
except that the upright fascicles of threads which proceed from the 
base give off, during their course, more or less horizontal branched 
threads, on wliich the irregular echinulate spores are produced. Some 
of these threads are tliicker f«id slightly nodulose, as in Arcyria. There 
are two distinct peridia, the interior springing not from the edge of the 
other, but from the base, and separated from the outer and shorter by 
a few flocci, which are mostly bent towards the base, as though the 
outer peridium had at first grown more rapidly, and the elongation of 
the inner peridium has taken place principally above. 

* It has been found also on the Santee River, South Garolina, by Mr. Ravenel. 
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The genus appears clearly allied to Geaatrum and Broomeia. Un- 
fortunately I have seen no specimen in an early stage of growth, but 
the whole structure is that of Trichonperma rather than Myxogastres^ 
especially the filamentous nature of the yellow upright septa, which at 
first sight call to mind those of thaliim^ though they do not 
appear, as far as we have seem, to constitute spurious cells, but rather 
to represent a multitude of columellae. 

* Scleroderma Bovuta, Fr. Syst. Myc. vol. in. p. 48. 

Hab. On the ground. Sikkim. 

There is but a single specimen which resembles externally stipitate 
forms of S. vidgare, but the flocci are yellow. 

352. Mitrmiyces viridiSy n, s. ; peridio amplo stipiteque lacunoso- 
costato cartilagineo viridibus ; squamis oris margine coccineo-granulatis. 
Hook, fil., No. 19, cum ic. 

Had. On the ground and on dead timber. Tonglo and Sinchul, 
7-9,000 feet. May, June. Hare. 

Inodorous. Stem consisting of numerous anastomosing olive-gi*een 
cartilaginous tlircads, 1-J- inch liigh, 1 inch thick. Peridium of the 
same colour as the stem, inflated, sprinkled with small, flat, granular 
scales ; margin of the scales of the orifice rough with little scarlet 
warts. Spores globose, strongly granulated. 

Distinguished at once by its green tint from M, lutescensy which it 
resembles in form. Its spores, instead of being broadly elliptic as in 
that species, M. hmduSy and M, austral is y arc globose and rough, 
as in M. Jiinghuhnii. Ic. PI. ined. 

* Lycogala epidendruMy Pr. Syst. Myc. vol. iii. p. 80. Hook, fib, 
No. 83, cum ic. 

Hab. On the ground. Daijeeling, June. Eare. 

353. Reticularia entoxanlhay n. s. ; peridio uigro granulato, hypo- 
thallo distincto albo-marginato ; sporis flavis ; floccis parcis subcylin- 
dricis concoloribus. 

Hab. On dead wood. Sikkim-Himalaya. 

About |-li inch broad ; hypothallus distinct, extending beyond 
the peridium. Peridium depressed, very dark brown, minutely but 
distinctly granulated. Spores bright yellow, mixed with a few sub- 
cylindrical coarse flocci, principally attached to the upper portion of 
the peridium. 

A beautiful and most distinct species, of which only two specimens 
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were gatliered, and those scarcely mature, tlie spores being still closely 
compacted. The peridium looks very like a specimen of Spheeria 
nummtilarla, its granulations reminding one of Ret. maxima. In the 
colour of its spores it approaches R. olimcea, but recedes in its other 
characters, as, for instance, in its dark granulated, not plicate and 
hyaline peridium. 

354. Ustilago Eniodensis, n. s. ; sporis ellipticis ovatisvc Imvibus 
minimis saturate lilacinis filamentis radiantibus furcatis immixtis. 

ITab. On some Volygomim. Tonglo, 10,000 feet. 

forming a lobed tubercle, apparently exterior to the ochrea, but 
probably formed by a short deformed spike bursting tlirough the 
sheath, every triple nodule of which corresponds with the original 
site of a flower-bud, no trace, however, being left of floral envelopes 
or stamens. Spores ovate or elliptic, deep lilac, smooth, very minute, 
traversed by radiating forked threads. 

Of this remarkable production I have seen a single specimen only, 
from which, in the absence of all information as to the nonnal mode 
of inflorescence, I can fonn no judgment as to the nature of the 
change produced by the parasite. It is certainly closely allied to 
U. Camlolleiy but diflers in the presence of the forked threads and the 
different inode of growth. Tluj spores, too, are far redder and have 
not a third of the diameter of those of that species. I do not su])- 
pose that the threads have any real connection witli the fungus, but 
they differ very greatly from the columella, which exists in the described 
forms of the species jusi mentioned. 

* Tjeoiia lubrica, Pers. Syii. p. 613. Hook, til., No. 131, cum ic. 

Hab. On clay banks. Siiichul, 8,600 feet. October. Jtare. 

In habit and fructification exactly like the well-known species. 
The colours aixi brighter than usual, the stem being orange, and tlu^ 
head of a metallic blue-black. 

355. Peziza Darjedemh, n. s. ; cupula cxpaiisa subcochlcata um- 
briiia, extus pallida aleuriata ; sporidiis minoribus scabro-punctatis, 
endosporio simplici. 

Hab. On the ground. Darjeeling. 

Cup two inches or more broad, at first subcochlemform, split on one 
side, at length expanded, umber-brown ; externally paler, mealy. Asci 
slender j sporidia small, eJliptic, beset with minute scabrous points. 

Resembling at first sight P. repanda^ but the sporidia arc much 
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smaller and remarkable for their minutely scabrous surface. Those of 
P. repanda are quite smooth. I have a Peziza from Bristol with larger 
rough spores, which is, I believe, on comparison with French speci- 
mens, P. imhrina^ P., a species referred by Fries to P. cochleata^ and 
it should seem correctly, for in undoubted P. cochkaia the spores are 
rough. They are, however, larger than in the Himalaya species, 
more coarsely granulated, and contain two large nuclei. 

356. P. inacrotiSy n. s. ; cupulis elongatis obliquis auriformibus basi 
connato-ramosis coriaceo-subcartilagineis hepaticis, extus glabris ; hy- 
menio purpurascente. Hook, til.. No. 87, cum ic. 

Hab. On rotten wood. DarjeeUng, 7,500 feet. June, July. Abundant. 

Tuodorous, dry, firm, leathery, subcartilaginous, varying in size, 
soinetimes five; inches long, erect, tufted, connate below and thence 
branclied. Cups elongated, oblique, auriform, of a bright liver-colour, 
smooth externally, margin subinvolutc. Hymenium even, purplish. 
Sporidia oblongo-elliptic, with one side in general more convex. Nu- 
cleus single in the dry specimens. 

This splendid species is evidently closely allied to P. onotica and 
1\ hporina^ but it dithu's not only in colour and its very elongated 
narrow cups, but in its firmer, tougher substance, and the mostly 
connate base, ll is one of the finest species of the genus, being ex- 
c(‘eded in size; only by P. Cacabus. 

* P. aurantla, Pers. Hook, til.. No. 34, cum ic. 

Hab. On clay banks. Darjeeling, 7,000 feet. Very abundant 
from June to August, when it dies away. 

“ 8o consjiieuous tliat every one asks whether you have seen the scar- 
let fungus.” It is precisely the European species, agreeing in the 
veiTucose sporidia as in all other points. It is sometimes six inches 
across. 

357. P . geneoapora^ media; cupula expansa concaviuscula au- 
rantio-coccinea extus pilis badiis vestita ; ascis amplis ; sporidiis mag- 
nis ellipticis verrucosis. Hook, til.. No. 132, cum ic. 

IIab. On rotten wood. Binchid, 8,000 feet. October. 

Cup one inch or more across, convex below, expanded, slightly hol- 
lowed out above, scarlet, (dothed and fringed with bay-brown septate 
bristles. Asci rather thick, often torulose beneath the sporidia, which 
are large, elliptic, vcrrucosc, colourless, containing a single nucleus. 
Paraphyses slendei-, linear. 
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This species, like P. trechispora^ Berk, and Br., resembles very 
closely P. scutellata, but differs from the former in its elliptic not glo- 
bose sporidia, from the latter in these organs being much larger and 
verrucose instead of smooth. It attains a larger size than either. 

The sporidia are properly eight in each ascus, but the number occa- 
sionally varies, being frequently six. A j)ortion of the inner membrane 
of the ascus often separates with the spores, giving them the appear- 
ance of having two transparent, smooth, apiculate tips, with a large 
elliptic verrucose nucleus, and this separation often takes place before 
they are dilbharged, while in other asci the sporidia have the usual 
elliptic form. 

* P, clrntdeUina^ Bull., p. 251. 

In small quantities scattered over the upper side of the leaves of a 
species of Pyrus. Tonglo. 

* P , fructigena^ Bull., t. 228. Hook, fil., N^o. 128, cum ic. 

Hab. On stems of dead Umbdliferce. Sikkim, 8-9,000 feet. Oc- 
tober. 

I can see no difference between these specimens and the European 
species. The sporidia in both are oblong, with one end rather thicker, 
and have a single obscure colomdess septum, which is not, however, 
always distinctly visible. 

358. P. turblnella, n. s. ; niinuta turbiiiato-clavata stipitata; sti- 
pite glabro cum cupula sursum dilatata confluentc ; disco demum 
convexo ; sporidiis liliformibiis. 

Hab. On the underside of the leaves of a Pyrm, Tonglo. 

IVIinute, not of a line liigh, at first pale yellow, at length opake 
white ; stem smooth, confluent with the turbinate or cyathiforra cup ; 
hymeuium at length quite plane or convex. Asci clavate; sporidia 
filiform, of various lengths. 

Closely resembling P. clavata, Er., but a smaller species, and re- 
markable for the perfectly plane or convex hymenium. When mois- 
tened, it has very much the form of Craierium leucocephalum. 

359. P. dilboideay n. s. ; minuta fulvo-lutea glabra; stipite sub- 
elongato, cupula hemisjxhBerica concava margine incurvo ; sporidiis fili- 
formibus. 

Hab. On the main nerve on the underside of the leaves of a Pyrm. 
Tonglo. 

Not half a line high, tawny-yellow ; stern equal, slender, somewhat 
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elongated ; cup hemispherical, concave, margin incurved. Asci cla- 
vate ; sporidia hliform. 

Near allied to P. clavata^ Fr., and P. Ciborium, but distinguished by 
its regular cup, which is not much broader than the stem. It is 
even more minute than P. clamta, which is itself a far less species 
than P. Ciborinm. 

* P. citrina^ Pers. Hook. fiL, No. 125, cum ic. 

Hab. On rotten wood. Sikkim, 8-9,000 feet. October. 

Exactly the European species. 

* Bulgaria Inquinans, Fr., Syst. Myc. vol. ii. p. 167. 

Var. chalybea. Hook, fil.. No. 52, cum ic. 

Hab. On trunks of trees. JiUapahar, 7,500 feet. May and June. 
Hare. 

The disc, in the Darjeeling specimens, has a steel-blue tint, and they 
contract more in drying, in con«equence of wEich the under surface 
appears more rugose and spiculato-verrucose than in British and North 
American specimens. The sporidia in both are brown and sub- 
cymbiforrn, and the inner sul)stance marbled. The Sikkim plant pre- 
sents a distinct variety, but is not, I think, entitled to be separated as 
species. 

* Hgpoxglon tabacinum, Kickx in Bull, de TAc. Roy. dc Bruxelles, 
vol. viii. n. 8. Sph. involuia, Klotzsch. Hook, fil.. No. 95, cum ic. 

Hab. On dead wood. Darjeeling, 7,500 feet. June, July. 

The specimens are all young and therefore pale. The surface, when 
fresh, is of a chalky ochre, dotted with the black ostiola. Most of the 
specimens are hollow, and many deeply grooved at the sides as if com- 
posed of two confluent individuals. I have not been able to compare 
the sporidia. 

^ Ilypoxglon polymorphuniy Ehr. 

Hab. Sinchul, 8,000 feet. 

* Jlypoxylon vulgare (8ph<Bria Uypoxylon^ Ehr.). 

Hab. On old wood. Darjeeling, 7,500 feet, 

A flagelliform variety, the upper divisions being very long and slen- 
der. It resembles in habit Montagne's Hypoxylon ianthino-velutinum. 

* Hypocrea peltatay Berk. (= Spheeria peltatay Jimgh.) in Hook. 
Lond. Joum. vol. i. p. 156. t. vii. f. 7. 

Hab. On dead bark. Darjeeling, 7,500 feet. Jime, July. 

Inodorous, dry, tough, coriaceous, even, smooth, opake, hollow 
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towards the centre ; plicate below. Perithecia elliptic, with a short 
ostiolum. Asci linear, containing a row of thirteen or more globose 
sporidia. Substance consisting of branched threads, which penetrate 
between the perithecia and form a close network, the perithecia them- 
selves being closely cellular. 

I have not seen mature specimens of Bpliaria peltata,i\m^\. These 
are plicate or almost lamellose beneatli ; the Pliilippinc Island speci- 
mens, on the contrary, are even. The habit and general appearance, 
however, is so exactly the same, that in the absence of perfect speci- 
mens of Jungliului’s plant, I cannot but consider them as mere forms 
of the same species. The folds, it should be observed, are stronger in 
the specimens than in Dr. Hooker’s figure, and probably arise partly from 
contraction. The fungus in situ reminds one of some crawling Natica, 
the centre being swollen and the margin thin and free. 

360. II. grosstty n. s. ; receptaculo erecto crasso sursum breviter 
diviso miniato opaco ; lobis obtusis ; intus pallide stramineo j con- 
textu lento radiato ; peritheciis irregularibus (ionfluentibus. Hook, fil.. 
No. 99, cum ic. 

Hab. On rotten wood. Darjeeling, 7-8,000 feet. July. Very 
rare. 

Inodorous. Pcccptacle 2 inches high, f inch thick below, spring- 
ing from a tuberous base, erect, clavate, divided above into sliori 
obtuse lobes, externally of an opakc vcrnvilioii wliich fades in the 
dry specimens to a pale reddish-brown. Substance ])ale yellow, dry, 
and somewhat coriaceous. Perifli(‘cia iiTcgnlar, confluent. 

Unfortunately tlic sporidia arc imperfect, but so far as could l)c 
ascertained they appear to be minute, colourless, and elliptic. 

One of the most curious species in the collection. 

{To he continued.) 


Contributions to the Botany c/* Western India ; 
hy N. A. Dalzell, Esq., M.A. 

{Oontinued from p. 180 .) 

Nat, Ord. ANONACEiE. 

Guatteria. 

G. fragrans, n. sp. ; foliis breve petiolatis ellipticis acuminatis basi 
obtusiusculis glabris membranaceis nitidis, pedunculis axillaribus 
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brevibus ramosis velutinis 5-12*floris, floribus pedicellatis fascicii- 
latis ternis, pedicellia pollicaribus infra medium bracteola cucullata 
obtusa caduca instriictis. 

Folia 7-9 poll, longa, venm costales numerosae, parallels, subtus pro- 
mi iiulm. Pedlcelli pedunculum ramosum oequantes. Cali/x 3-par- 
titus ; segmenta brcvia, obtusa, apice (etiam in alabastro) recurva, 
caduca. Petala omnia aequilonga, anguste linearia, acuta, lutea, 
sesquipollicaria. Ovaria numcrosa, dense toraentosa ; ovuluni uni- 
cum e basi loculi oriens. Fructm ovalis, pollicaris. — Crescit ad 
pedem jugi Sybadrensis, prope Sivaporc ; fl. Nov. Flores fragrantes. 
Inflorescence an abbreviated, rigid, divaricating, leafless panicle, one 
to two inches long, from the axils of the fallen leaves, and resembling 
that of G. longifolia only. 

Unona. 

\hpnnnosa\ arborea, foliis parvis breve petiolatis lanceolatis acumi- 
natis utrinque glabris nitidis crebre pelhicido-punclatisy floribus 
pannosis majusculis axillaribus solitariis breve pedunculatis, pedun- 
culis basi bibractcolatis petioliim brevem gequantibus. 

Folia cum petiolo 2-lincari 2-J poll, longa, 9-12 lin. lata. Calycu to- 
mentosi /o/io/fl ovato-lanceolata, acuta, 3 lin. longa. Corolla; petala 
6, biscriata, lineari-lanceolata, basi late unguicidata, utrinque fusco- 
velutina ; interiora pollicaria, hasi callositate rmda carnosa rugosa 
instructa, exteriora paulo majora. Ovaria 10-12, densissime strigosa^ 
biovulata ; oviila in angulo centrali superposita. Stigma capitatum. 
Fructm ignotus. — Crescit in jugo Syhadrensi, prope TuUawarree ; 
fl. Oct. 

Sager.ea, genus novum. (Tribe Bocage^..) 

Gen. Char. triphyllus. Corolla; petala 6, hy pogyna, libera, biseriata, 
subaequalia, crassa, carnosa, orbicularia, concava, mtivatmie imhricata. 
Stamina 12, biseriata: Jilamenta nulla; biloculares, loculis 

linearibiis connectivo crasso carnoso tmneato sqiiammforini extus 
adnatis, longitudinaliter deiiiscentibus. Ovaria 3-5 -linearia, ob- 
longa, in tori convexi apice sessilia, unilocularia ; ovula 10, bi- 
seriata, horizontalia, angulo vcntrali inserta. Stigmata sessilia, ob- 
tusa, emarginata. Bacca globosa, glabra, hexasperma, cerasi mag- 
nitudine. 

S. laurina ; foliis alternis lineari-oblongis integerrimis coriaceis glabris 
VOL. III. 2 E 
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breve petiolatis supra nitidis, floribus pedunculatis in axillis folio- 
rum fasciculatis ternis v. quinis, pedunculis basi squainis obtusis im> 
hricatis sullultis, floribus mediocribus albis. 

Arbor mediocris. — Crcscit in Concano australiore ; fl. Oct. ct Nov. 

A. beautiful laurel-looking tree, producing a valuable reddish timbci-. 
The native name is Bagerac^ hence the generic name here given. 

Nat. Ord. LEOUMINOS/E. 

Smjtuia. 

1. capita ta (non Desv.) ; cavde glabro ramoso, foliolis 9-15-jiigis 
lincnri-oblongis obtusis ciliatis subtusque seCus costam sctuloso- 
strigosis, petiolo coramuni hispido, stipulis adnatis ovato-lancoolatis 
seta teriiiinatis deorsum longc productis, capitulis sjdimrieis multi- 
horis solitariis terminalibus, pedunculis glabris folio brevioribus, 
bracicis obovato-lanceolatis calyccm aHjuantibus, calycis ndiculati 
glabri labiis rotundatis indivisis dentatis, deiitibus longc setaceo- 
acLiminatis, legurninis aidiculis 0-7 glabris Imvibus. 

Ilcrha sesquipedalis, lota foliis cxceptis glabra. — Crcscit in jugo Syha- 
drensi, propc Par war-ghat ; 11. Oct. 

This species is well distingui.shed by its spherical and terminal heads 
of flowers. 

2. S. seiulom ; 3-4-pedalis, caule dichotome ramoso seiuloso-his])ido, 
foliolis 5-7-jugis lineari-oblongis obtusis mai’ginc ciliatis ulriiupic 
glabtuTimis, petiolo communi hispido folioliscpie seta tcrininatis, 
stipulis longe setaceo-acuminatis paulo infj*a medium adnatis glabris, 
floribus in paniculam terminalem aphyllam dis|)ositis, racemis in 
dichotomic raniulis terminalibus seeundis, calycis fitriati strigosi 
labiis integerrinm minute ciliatis valdc inmqualibus superiore orbi- 
culai-i majore inferiorc oblongo acuto, bracteis ovalibus obtusis ca- 
lyce diraidio brevioribus, floribus flavis, carina apice fusca, legumine 
10- 12-spermis, articulis prominulo-reticulatis. 

Folia 4 poll, longa ; foliola ferci bipollicaria, subtus glauca. Calyx 4 
lin. longiis. Corolla 8 lin.-— Cre.scit cum prfecedente; fl. eod. temp. 
The whole plant is covercid with bright yellow bristles ; it seems 
allied to S. paniculata (Arnott), but differs in not being glandular, in 
having leaves of a different shape, calyx segments quite entire, and 
legumes with many seeds. 

3. S. higemina ; pedalis e basi ramosa, ramis filiformibus pilis patulis 
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bulbosis liirsutis, foliolis 2-jugis obovato^cuneatis margine ciliatis 
subtiis(jiie parcc strigosis seta terminatis, raccniis axillaribus pauci- 
(2-8)-floris podunculatis, pcdiuiculis glabris filiformibus folio midto 
loiigioribus, calycis labiis margiiie sctaceo-ciliatis superiorc ciineato 
emarginato mucronato infta*iore 3-lobo lobis latei’alibus obtusis in- 
termcdio longiorc aciimiriato, bractcis calycc diinidio brcvioribus 
laiiceolatis setaeeo-acuminatis, floribus flavis, Icgumme 7-spermo, 
articulis grosse tuberculatis. 

Follola 5-fi liii. louga. Calyx fere 2 lin. Corolla 4 lin. — 8. racemom 
ailinis. — Crcscat cum pneccdcute ; 11. eod. temp. 

This species lias the calyx scariosc, neither striated nor reticulate, 
but liaviug many dichotomous veins proceeding from the base to the 
apex ; it is almost glabrous and not in the least glandular, 1 therefore 
concludii that this is not ramnma^ of which 1 know nothing except 
from the too short doscrijition in Wight and Arnott’s Prodromus. 
The present is the smallest and most delicate sjii'cics which I have met 
with, and makes the fifth lu. \v sj)e(!ies recently discov(n*ed in this Presi- 
dency, the lirst l)eiug /S', pujyurea of the Pot. Mag. 1.4283, discovered 
l)y Mr. Law. 

Galactia. 

G. sim}')fic}folia, n.sp. ; caule reptante fdiformi pilis brunneis retrorsum 
hispido, foliis simpUcihns petiolatis ovatis, stipulis infra medium ad- 
iiatis nervosis acutis, stipcllis ad apicern petioli setaccis, floribus 
axillaribus terminalibuscpie fasciculato-racemosis, racemis folio bre- 
vioribus. 

Calyx 3 lin. longus, brimiieo-pilosus, bibraeteolatns, ultra medium 
4-tidus, laciniis acuminatis, superiorc latiorc bifida, infiina lateralibus 
longiorc. Flores parvi, cmrulei, breve ])edicellati, taseieulati, fasei- 
culis bractcis adnatis, pcdiccllisque bractcolis oblongis acutis suffultis. 
Fexillitm latum, obovatum, emarginaturn, ecallosum, alis carinnque 
lougins. Slamiua diadelpha, omnia fertilia. Omrium. dense stri- 
gosum, pluriovulatum. Stylus incurvus ; stigma capitatum. Leguineu 
brunneo-pilosum, lincare, apieem versus latius, parum compressum, 
multiloculare, 2^-3 poll, longum, 3} lin. latum. Semina orbiculnria, 
corapressa, testa bruimea nitida. — Crescit in jugo Syhadrensi, prope 
Tullawarree ; fl. Oct. 

PllASEOLUS. 

P. pwmijlorm ; volubilis, radicc fibrosa, caule striato liliformi pilis albis 
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minutis retrorsum hispid ulo, foliolis membranaceis rhombeo-ovatis 
acuininatis petioli longitudine pilis raris minutis albis utrinque con- 
spersis, stipulis laiiceolatis acutis infra medium adnatis, pedunculis 
pctiolo brcvioribus, floribus racemoso-capitatis paucis (2-3), pedi- 
cellis calycis longitudine gemiuis e glandularum basi ortis, calycis 
gla\)ri campanulati labio supcriore emarginato inferiore 3-dentato, 
dentibus lateralibus triangularibus obtusis intermedio loiigiore acu- 
minato, bracteolis lincari-subulatis calyce subduplo longioribus, legu- 
mine tereti stricto bij)ollicari glaberrimo 9-10-spermo, seminibus 
cylindrieis tnuicatis glabris. 

Flores lutei. — Crescit ubique; fl. Sept. 

Much smaller in every way than P. trinerviuSy with a stem creeping 
and rooting when no support is near. There is sometimes a tendency 
in the leaflets to be trilobate by the formation of a tooth on the lateral 
margin. Keel with a long, acute, ascending horn. Most nearly allied 
to P. setulosusy mihi. 

Crotalaria. 

C. epmetaia ; suffruticosa dilTusa e basi ramosa, ramis teretibus fili- 
formibus basi nudis apice rainosis cum racemis foliisque subtus ad- 
presse strigoso-pubescentibus, stipulis minutis patentibus vel inter- 
dum nullie, foliis epunctatis lineari-oblongis supra glabris vel ju- 
nioribus sparse strigosis, racemis terminalibus 4-lD-floris, bracteis 
linearibus patentibus pcdicellos breves mquantibus, bracteolis minutis, 
calyce corolla diraidio breviore strigoso, labio superiore profunde 
biftdo inferiore 3-fido, segmentis subulatis, leguminc cernuo glabro 
transverse reticulato oblongo apice latiorc calyce dirnidio lorigiorc, 
poly-(20-)speniio. 

C. vimifieoi (Graham) valde aflinis ; differt foKis epunctatis, calyce 
subaequaliter 5-fido. Grcscit ubique in Concano australiore. 

Glycine. 

G. IVarreenais 'y staminibus diadelphis, foliolis ovato-oblongis submeni- 
branaceis supra glabris subtus strigosis palbdis foliolis lateralibus 
inmquilateris, racemis compositis folio 2~3-plo longioribus multi- 
fioris, floribus approximatisy legurnine transverse venoso pilis albis 
adpressis strigoso G-spermo, seminibus distantibus. 

Calyx iiervoso-striatus, basi bracteolis 2 ovatis acuminatis sulfultus, 
tubularis, coroUam subsequans, vix ad medium ^-fidusy segmentis 
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omnibus integris acuminatis, supremo majore. — Crescit in regno 
Warreensi \ fl. temp, frigido. 

I might have supposed this species to be G. mollis of W. and A., 
but it would appear from the observations of these authors that they 
had never seen a Glycine with diadelphous stamens, the entire upper 
lip also of my plant distinguishes it from G, mollis. I have also 
another species from Ceylon, with diadelphous stamens. 

Alyssicarpus. 

A. parmjlorus ; herbaceus erectus, caule ramoso basi glabro apice pa- 
ten ti-piloso, folds simplicibus ct trifoliolatis oblongo-ellipticis mucro- 
natis basi subcordatis supra glabris subtus adpresse strigosis, stipulis 
petiolis brevioribus, calyce fere quinquefido, segmentis subulatis 
eiliatis obscure nervosis, legumine semimoniliformi reticulato sub- 
glabro 5-6-spermo calycein duplo excedente. 

Folia simplicia ct foliola terrninalia cum petiolo semipoUicari 2 poll, 
longa, 7-9 lin. lata; foliola lateralia multo minora. Calyx 2 lin. 
longus. Braciece ovatm, longe cuspidato-acuminatm. Pedicelli 
pat(‘nti-pilosi. Stylus longus, pubcsccns, infra apicem incrassatus, 
ibique glaber. — Crescit in jugo Syhadrensi, ad Phonda-ghat ; fl. et 
fr. Nov. 

I'liis is the second trifoliolate sj)ecies discovered in this Pn^sidcncy 
since the publication of W, and A.’s Prodromus, in which all the 
species described have simple leaves only. The first trifoliolate species 
is the A, Belgaumensis, Wight, Ic. 92, discovered by my friend, Mr. 
J. S. Law, from which the present is readily distinguished by its smaller 
size and more slender habit. The stem of A, Bvlgaumensis is covered 
with white adpressed hairs, this with spreading fulvous hairs; the 
calyx in the former is quadriitd, the segments being lanceolate, acumi- 
nate, and very strongly nerved, and, along wuth the dowers and 
legumes, are four times larger than in the present species. 

Nat. Ord. GENTIANE.L. 

Ophelia. 

O. paucijloray n. sp. ; caule erecto tetraptero glabro apice tantum ra- 
moso, ramis fastigiatis, folds sessilibus lanccolatis acuminatis 3- 
nerviis, cy mis fastigiatis calycis segmentis subulatis co- 

rollam eequantibus, eorollae 4-partit8e alhcc segmentis obovato-ellip- 
ticis mucroniilatis, foveis magnis orbiculatis solitariis squamula apice 
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fimbriata tectis timbriar unique brevium seric cinctis, filamentis li- 
nearibus. 

Corolla 4 lin. louga. FoUorum basis lata^ rotundato-truncata. — Cres- 
cit in jugo Syliadretisi ; fl. Sept. 

Tliis species seems most nearly allied to 0. Grisehachiana of Wight’s 
‘leones/ n. 1330, but diflers from that species in having few 
flowers ; in the shape of the leaves, which in that species are attenu- 
ated towards the base ; also in the very diilereiit shape of the segments 
of the corolla, which in 0. GrisebacMam are acuminated. 

Nat. Ord. UMBELLlFEll^E. 

PiMPINELLA. 

P. momica, n. sp. ; caule elato tereti glabro Imvi strieto parte inferioi'c 
siinplici apice ramoso, ramis ramuliscpie alternatim bifariamque dis- 
positis, foliis iuferioribus longe petiolatis pinnatim trifoliolatis, fo- 
liolis longe petiohdatis cordato-lanceolatis minute cartilaginco-serra- 
tis basi 6-ucrviis pubescentibus, foliis superioribus multifidis laciniis 
filiformibus vel ad vaginas redactis, petiolis vaginantibus margine 
ciliatis, involucro imllo v. monophyllo, involuecllis ()ligo-(l--4)- 
phyllis, umbellis ramos terminantibus fmmineis fructiteris, lateralibus 
(scilicet in ramulis ultimis) masculis, fructu juniore granulis pellii- 
cidis obsito. — Orescit in jugo Syhadrensi ; fl. Nov. 

This is the tallest of the three species found in this Presidency, 
being seven to eight feet high, with a stem as thick as a swan’s (|uill. 
It is exclusively confloed to the higher ranges of the ghauts. It is 
evidently closely allied to P. CandoUmtm and Jewana, from which the 
trifoliolate leaves suflicieiitly distinguish it. The terminal umbels are 
destitute of stamens, whilt; the lateral ones arc equally so of styles. 
Our other species are P. luvolucrata, W. and A., and P. adscendem 
(mihi), confined to tlie banks of rivers in the low country. 

{To be conimiied.) 


Letter from Dr. Andrew Sinclair on the Pegetalion, ^*c., of 
the neighbourhood of Auckland^ Neic Zealand. 

Auckland, ISew Zealand, Dec. 10, 1850. 

yVs I have sent you specimens of the plants I have collected near 

* The valuable information contained in this letter wifi be perused with the 
jnorc interest at the present time, when the fh'st number of Dr. Hooker’s * Flora of 
New Zealand ’ is on the point of ap]>earing. — En. 
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Auckland, and the locality is otherwise interesting, some account of it 
may not be unacceptable to you, and therefore I send you the follow- 
ing sliort description. 

The istliinus on which Auckland stands stretches from the Manu- 
kan forest, on the western shore of the island, in an easterly direction 
fourteen miles to the Papakuru ranges, and varies in breadth from 
five to ten miles. It is bounded on the south by Manukan harbour, 
and on the north l)y the W^aitcmiitu and Houraki Gulf. Tlic shore 
rises in gcmeral pretty abruptly from the water’s edge from sixty to a 
hundred feet, and the coast line is broken up, particularly on the 
nortliern side, 1)y gullies and deep bays, which at the Wan and Tur- 
nuki provide a water communication nearly across the island, leaving 
in each place a ])ortage of less than a mile in breadth. 

The istlvnma may be considered as part only of a great plain, which 
on the south extends beyond the Manukan to the lunghbourhood of 
the Waikuto lliver, and on the north nearly as far as Cape Rodney, 
and contains much land generally clear of wood and fit for cultivation. 
This great plain is on a much lowtn* level than the country to the south 
or north of it, and conserpicntly towards it the Thames, the Piako, 
and the Waikuto come from the south, and the Wairoa and Kaiparu 
flow^ from the nortli. 

ddie surface is varied by gentle undulations, and made remarkable 
by several conical bills from 300 to 600 feet liigh, crowned by the 
craters of extinct volcanoes. There are few streams of considerable 
size, and the rain which falls finds its way by deep winding gullies, 
which generally terminate on the beach through marsliy swam])s. This 
part, of New Zealand, like many other parts of it, has formerly been 
subject, to long continued and violent Amlcanic action, although no 
eruptions take place now, and very rarely the slight shock of an earth- 
(|uake is felt. In several places, however, there are thermal and mine- 
ral springs, abundance of basalt, scoria, pumice-stone, and other vol- 
canic productions, and the frequent occurrence of vegetable impressions 
met with in the clay, and the charred trunks and roots of trees in the 
place of their growth, below the present level of the sea, point to the 
conclusion that the land must have subsided from a former greater 
elevation. 

The geological formation of the country about Auckland is chiefly 
volcanic, overlaid in most places with beds of clay and loose friable 
sandstone. The rocks are few, nearly all basaltic ; which is sometimes 
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columnar and always more or less cellular. In the ravines and on the 
coast, where the loose friable soil crumbles away rapidly, the strata 
are generally horizontal, but sometimes they are very tortuous. Such 
deviations from a straight line would at first sight appear to have been 
caused by volcanic acition ; but the strata being uninterrupted and 
seldom attenuated at '%he flexure, which must have been the case had 
they been bent to their present position, I think there can be little 
doubt that this phenomenon has been occasioned by the beds having 
been deposited on an uneven surface in still water, such as may be 
supposed to be now going on in the muddy creeks along the coast. 

The ranges of hills in the Manukan forest, which bound the plain 
on the west, and the headlands, and in the islands on the opposite 
coast, at the entrance of the Thames, the composition of the rocks is 
nearly the same, being chiefly conglomerate with greenstone, and otlier 
primitive rocks in a few places. Several metallic veins have been 
discovered, and two copper mines have been opened ; one on the Great 
Barrier Island, and the other in the island of Kuwau, where mining 
operations are carried on at present on a large scale. 

At the time the site of Auckland was fixed on for the capital of the 
colony, there were almost no inhabitants in the neighbourhood. Inde- 
pendent of what is known, however, of the history of the locality, the 
remains ol pahs, and marks of cultivation chiefly on the scoria land, and 
the heaps of pepe- shells everywhere, show that the country was, at no 
distant period, highly cultivated and thickly peopled. It is now 
twenty years since Shungee, on his return from Europe, armed his 
followers with the fire-arms he brought with him and could procure 
from whalers, and laid waste the country, destroying the inhabitants 
wherever he went. The escarpments on the slopes of the volcanic 
"hills, and the ditches and ramparts that enclosed the pahs on the 
headlands along the shores, still remain as proofs of these places 
having been fortified, and the great quantities of human bones found 
in the caves and among the rocks attest the fate of the defenders. 

The general aspect of the country, covered with dingy fern {Pteris 
esculenta\ the tea-tree (Leptospermum scoparium)^ relieved only here 
and there by flax bushes {Phormium tenax)^ and the tufts of foliage on 
the stems of the cabbage-tree {Cordyline stricta), is not very encou- 
raging to a botanist. In going over the country, however, he will 
often come suddenly on the edge of a steep ravine, and be agreeably 
surprised to find its sides covered with most luxuriant vegetation, and 
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at the bottom an expanse of foliage like a carpet, w here may be recog- 
nized readily the broad summits of Piiriri {Vitex littoralu\ dilFerent 
species oi ^Metroddero^ with their scarlet blossoms, the graceful Kewa- 
rewa {Knightia exceha), and other trees, amongst which are beautifully 
conspicuous the star-like heads of arborescent ferns. Beneath this will 
be found another still more attractive sight in the immense variety of 
ferns, mosses, and Jimgermmmia growing on the trunks of fallen trees 
and on the banks of the small stream which threads its way along the 
bottom of the ravine. In one of these glens, not more than a mile 
from the town, I have coUoctcd within the space of 100 yards no less than 
thirty-six species of ferns, including three kinds that are arborescent. 

The moderate temperature of the climate and the frciquenoy of 
showers, with the very moist atmosphere passing from sea to sea over 
this the narrowest part of the island, are circumstances highly fa- 
vourable to vegetation. Though there is no timber growing near 
Auckland exc(;pt in these ravines, yet there is little doubt that at one 
time the forest exteiKhnl over the whole isthmus ; as the occasional 
exposure of trunks of trees that have been buried, the abundance of 
kauri gum found mixed with the soil, and the mounds of burnt clay, 
like the fragments of bricks, wlnu’c kauri-trees once stood, fully attest. 
Much of the forest has been tlestroyed by accidental fires, but it has 
sutfered more from the natives “ eating their way into it,” as they say, 
to bring fresh ground under cultivation. 

The most interesting spot for a botanist near Auckland is the Ma- 
nukau forest, about eight miles off in a straight line. In it are found 
nearly all the timber trees of the colony, and amongst them, the most 
imposing in appearance is the Kauri. It is, however, not so large 
here as in the forest on the banks of the Kaipuru, the Ilokianga, and 
at other places farther north. The Manukau forest may be called the 
present limit of the tree on that side, of the island, there being very 
few exanijdes of it farther south, and these very small, although, from 
the quantities of the gum to be met with in the soil a great distance 
beyond, it must have grown abundantly there in former times. The 
quantity of Kauri timber in the forest which stretches from Manukau 
harbour to the heads of the Wairoa and Kaipuru appears inexhaustible, 
and a great portion of it is not of difficult access. It is only, however, 
on the banks of the latter rivers that spars of siifficient size for the 
Royal Navy can be found. Though the cutting of the timber has 
gone on since the establishment of the colony, little impression has yet 
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been made on tLe forest, arid in places where surveyors have been at 
work for years, their labours have rarely extended a gunshot from 
their houses. Besides the Kauri, the other trees felled are chiefly the 
Pohutukana and Rata (Metrosideros tomentosa and rohmta)^ the Puriri 
{Vitex littoralis), for ship-timbers and other purposes requiring great 
durability and strength. The number of Kauri-trees must be dimi- 
nishing, for in many places, where the felling of timber has been carried 
on, there are no young trees rising up to supply the place of others 
decayed from age, or cut for removal ; but that is not the case in the 
part of the Manukau forest nearest Auckland, where the young trees 
of all sizes are very numerous. 

Thougli the Kauri does not grow to such a large size in the Manu- 
kau forest as in others fartlicr north, vegetation is exceedingly vigo- 
rous, and it presents an inexhaustible field of interest to the botanist. 
The trunks of the old trees are clothed and festooned with Astelias, 
climbing Metrosideros, Orchidacece, Ferns, Mosses, and Jungermannm, 
in the greatest profusion. The deep hollows within the forest arc 
penetrated with difllculty, from the interlaced stems of tlie Ripogonum 
and other under-shridis. In the deep sheltered parts of the forest, 
some plants are Ibund of extraordinary size, and amongst them 1 
have measured the Areca snpida thirty-six feet high, and the Oga- 
thea deaWata attaining a height of fifty-four feet. It is along the 
margin of the forest, however, and u]) the abru))t winding ravines, and 
at the sawing stations, where the falling of lofty trees brings down 
masses of vegetation generally beyond reach, that botanizing is pur- 
sued with most success. 

With respect to the progress of the colony and the prospects of the 
settlers who have made it their home, I think the information I can 
give you will be satisfactory. Ten years have passed since; the Govern- 
ment was established, and the European population at the present time 
must be not less than 25,000. Near one-third of this number are in 
Auckland, or living in villages or jjhices almost within sight of it. In 
all parts of the colony, I believe the frugal, sober, and industrious 
settlers have done exceedingly Avell. Privations, which have been so 
generally felt in the early years of the settlement of other colonies, 
have been unknown here. The number of those who came hither with- 
out or with little means, and have already realized a competency, is 
very great. The large capitalists, of which there have been few, have 
not done comparatively so well, althougli some even of them have made 
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small fortunes. It has been objected to the colony that there is no 
staple article of export ; but it takes some time for a colony to over- 
flow in production, and it is not easy to say in what direction that 
will take place. When British enterprise and capital are engaged, and 
with sucli active settlers as have come to this country, there is no 
reason to fear that it will be behind other colonies in due time. We 
are going on increasing our exports rapidly, and decreasing the impor- 
tation of articles producible in the country. The native flax is gradually 
rising, as was expected long ago, into importance. In Auckland, we 
have the largest rope-walk on this side of the tropics, from which, on 
several occasions, above twenty tons of rope have been exported at 
a time. The raw material is now prepared of a superior quality and 
in gi'cater quantity than before, and the demand for both it and the 
manufactured foinn is greater than can be supplied. 

The settlers have gone on as their means would allow in the im- 
portation of cattle and horses, till they have obtained a pretty good 
stock. Sheep arc now being imported in large number, and excellent 
artificial pastures arc spreading over the country, wliich will make them a 
profitable investment, and funiish, in the wool, another article of export. 

The experience we have had of the climate proves its excellence. 
There is no malaria in the country, and contagious diseases are 
almost unknown. Bectoral complaints, as shown by the military 
returns, are much fewer and l(?ss fatal than at any other station we 
know^ of, either at home or abroad. 

I must now close this hurried sketch of the country. I have col- 
lected the plants I have sent yon lately and send you now. There are 
still many w hich I have not been able yet to obtain, as I am obliged to 
pursue botany by snatches only. As I find more, I will transmit them ; 
and I shall try to send you both seeds and living plants, which I have 
been disappointed in not having done long before the present time. 
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A Utter from Dr. De Vriese to Egbert Brown, Esq., on a -new 
species (j/* Eapflesia in the Istand of J<tva, discovered by MM. J. E. 
Teysman and S. Binnendijk. 

Leyden, May 16, 1851. 

The recollection of our botanical discussions during your last year’s 
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visit to Leyden, induces me to send the followiiif^ particulars respecting 
the discovery of a new Raffiesia, which grows in the Dutch East 
Indian Colonies. We owe the detection of this interesting plant to 
MM. Teysman, the head gardener, and Binnendijk, the second gar- 
dener, at Bintenzorg. 

The new species, Rcrfflesia Rochusseiiii, so called after the late Governor- 
General of Java, J. V. Rochussen, is, like its congeners, a parasite. 
It grows on a Cissits, tlie C. serrulaius of Roxburgh, and was found at 
the foot of the Manellawangi, a mountain-chain, extending from tlie 
Panzzerango to Salak, and above the line of coflee-plantations named 
Pondok Tjatting. The exact locality is to the west of the tea-plan- 
tations which belong to Count Van den Bosch, and which form part 
of his estate, called Tjawi. 

Several specimens were dug up, and transplanted, together with the 
Qmm to which they were attached, into the Royal Gardens, wlicrc the 
Rajjlesia developed itself and produced its flowers. The following 
account will show the difference between this new species and those 
already described. And first comes 

Rqffle^ia Arnoldi, Br. This species is the most beautifid and largest 
of all. It was detected in 1848 by Dr. Arnold, in Sumatra, and living 
plants of it arc shortly expected in the Botanical Gardens of Binten- 
zorg. The central column is furnished with from forty to sixty irre- 
gular processes, which are divided at the points (see Transactions of 
the Liimean Society, vol. xiii. t. 20) and covered with hairs (vol. xix. 
t. 22). The interior surface of the perianth is moreover beset with 
thick glandular hairs. We may judge of the difference of size, for the 
bud of R. Arnoldi measures about twelve inches and a half in diameter, 
and that of R. Patma, Bl., thirteen inches and a half.* 

The R. Pedma, Bl., is finely figured in Professor Blume’s ‘ Flora 
Java?.' Living plants of it may be seen in the Gardens of Bintenzorg, 
where they have twice flowered. The first blossom expanded in March, 
and the second in October, 1850. The colour of these flowers differed 
considerably from those represented in the ‘ Flora Javse \ for the pro- 
cesses were pale, nearly flesh-coloured, while the annulus and lobes, 
on the first day of expansion, were of a light rose-colour : the warts, 
moreover, which exist on these parts, are not so regular in size. The 
margin of the perianth appears, in the delineation, to be elevated above 

* The buds of U. Patma, as figured in Blume’s ^ Flora Javee,’ Tab. I., measure 
seven inches and a half in diameter,— Ed. 
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the lobes of the flower ; but in the living specimen it springs from the 
place whore the lobes of the flower arc united. In the gTOwing plant, 
the processes of the central column were thirty-six in number, viz., 
four in the middle, ten in the second series, and twenty-two in the 
outennost row. The elcviited margin of tlie disc of the central column 
hardly attained the height of half an inch. This species is immedi- 
ately distinguishable from the one now described as new, and inhabits a 
different species of Cissus. 

No description (exists of Ji. Hornfieldi^ ]lr., which is admitted to be 
a species of Jlal]leua\ the only notice of it is in the Linn. Trans, 
vol. xix. p. 242, “ stylis indefinite numcrosis.” 

Again, U. Cumingi, Br., bears on the surface of its central column 
ten to thirteen processes, one of which is central, while the rest are 
regularly ranged around it. The interior perianth is covered with 
differently-formed warts. 

Of this novel species of RtiffJesia {11. Rochussenii) the following 
description is given by MM. Teysman and Binnendijk — 

‘Mlioica ; autlicris 15-19 .serie simplici disci interum marginem 
cingentibus ; columna 15-1(> sulcus descendentibus antheris oppositis ; 
disco subpatt?lheformi glabro stellato, vel processibus 1-2 tecto, pol- 
line rotundato hyalino. Hab. Manellawangi, costam Poudok Tjatting 


dictam, in sylvis umbrosis.’’ 

Diameter of expanded flower ()T45* 

Circumference „ „ 0.430 

Breadth of lobes 0'08to0’09 

Length „ 0'06 

Breadth of exterior annulus perianthii . . . . 0*34 

„ interior „ „ . . . . 0T55 

Diameter of neck 0 05|^ 

Disc of central column from annulus perianthii 0'02 
Breadth of column 0*70 


The bud, about to expand, was far smaller than that of R. Patma^ 
and of a somewhat different hue ; but the surprise of the disco- 
verers was much excited by finding that, when the flower opened, 
the disc was seen destitute of processes. In the centre alone rose a 
small needle-like point, an eighth of an inch long. The most beautiful 

♦ These measurements arc possibly in millimetres, and are given as in the ori- 
ginal; the proportions of the different parts of the flower are unintelligible to 
us. — E d. 
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part of the disc was a red five-pointed star. The ground of the disc 
was dirty white, and the divisions of the star (0 025 long) were di- 
rected towards the fissures of the perianth. The margin of the disc, 
which was somewhat elevated, was darker in colour than the star. The 
inner surface of the perianth presented a striking dissimilarity to that 
of R. Raima ; for whereas in the latter species it is smooth and even, 
in this it is entirely covered with long stalks, bearing warts from one 
to six lines long and one line thick, cylindrical, the longest of them 
being situated at the base of the perianth, and the shortest in the 
upper part. The hue of the expanded flower was dark red, with the 
warts of the same colour, and much smaller than in R. Raima. It 
departs from R. Cumingi in the processes, and other peculiarities 
already indicated. The flower seen . by these gentlemen was a male, 
and no trace of a pericarp was discernible. 

I trust, ere long, to send you a full description of this interesting 
discovery, for I am in expectation of receiving from Java a specimen, 
growing on the Cissus, which M. Teysman has kindly promised to 
transmit to the Iloyal Garden of Leyden. 


Exiract from a Letter of the llcv. W. Colenso, relating to a second 
species q/^New Zealand Flax,” Phormium. 

I have been both gratified and amused with the remarks of M. 
Auguste Le Jolis, in the 7th volume of your ‘ London Journal of Bo- 
tany,’ p. 633, &c., on a new kind of Rhormiuyn.^^ His is a very plain 
and true statement, as far as the description, &c., of his Rhormium 
goes ; but, without doubt, it is the very identical plant which 1 first 
mentioned to you in my letter of July 20, 1841 (an extract from which 
you published in the I..ond. Journ. Bot., vol. i. p. 305), and which I 
subsequently showed, growing and flowering in my garden, to your 
son. Dr. Joseph Hooker, in the spring of the same year, and which I 
brought thither, a small plant, from the east coast some considerable 
time previous. In my long joumal-like letter to you, dated Sept. 1, 
1842 (and which you published in the Lond. Journ. Bot. vol. iii.), I 
spoke of this ^‘new species” as R. Fosterianum^* (vide p. 8); and, 
in a subsequent letter to you, dated Dec. 1, 1842, I again refer to it. 
And, in the more elaborate account of that ramble (subsequently pub- 
lished in the ‘Tasmanian Journal,’ vol.ii. p. 219), I also allude to it 
by its then published name, “ P. Fosterianumf adding (in a note), “ 1 
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in tend, at some future day, giving a descriptive account of this very 
elegant and useful, and very distinct species of Phormium” True, I 
have not yet done this ; but, inasmuch as its name has been long ago 
published in the two hemispheres, and that, too, with no lack of living 
botanical testimony to its identity, I think enough has been done to 
secure \i9, first published specific name. There is, however, a slight 
error ; and that is in yotir letter to M. Le Jobs (as printed in the Lond. 
Journ. Bot. vol. vii. p. 5.35), in which you speak of a “ small 
flowered kind.” Now, this species under consideration (P. Fosteria- 
num, abas Colensoi^ abas Cookianum) is not wholly 7 W-fiowered, but 
much as M. Le Jobs describes it, reddish without and green within. 
And it should not be forgotten, that the flowers of this plant darken 
considerably in drying, especially Ihe lighter-coloured parts of the pe- 
rianth ; and your having only imperfect and dried specimens to ex- 
amine, while M. Le Job's had living ones, sufficiently accounts for your 
calling it a “ rec/-flowcr(‘d species.” Further ; the fact is that both 
the Phormiims are highly sportive in the colour of their perianths, in the 
size of every part, and in the shape and size of their pods, scarcely any 
two of the latter being alike. Some are sharp-, others obtuse-angled ; 
some very acute at the apex, others quite as obtuse ; some twisted, 
others plain, and that on the same plant. Again, if a pod is allowed to 
remain until it is fully ripe — to become dry — before it be gathered, it 
will generally be membranaceous ; if, however, it is plucked before 
that period of dryness, it will be more or less thick and tough. And 
further, the whole flower (especially its perianth and styles) changes 
its colour considerably after im])regnation, always becoming darker; so 
that, on a large full-flowered scape, flowers may be found of various hues. 

There is, however, a large variety of the Common (or first-known) 
Phormium (for both species are equally common), which almost invaria- 
bly bears red flowers. This is the largest kind in New Zealand, and 
is, on account of its large size and little use, universally rejected by 
the natives, who state its fibre to be less in quantity, as well as inferior 
in quality, to that of the other kinds; while its h\\\ky parenchyma and 
superabundant gummiuess make its manipulation a heavy work. This 
variety is found on the brink of rich aUuvial ever-wet swamps, in deep 
rich soil on the margins of rivers, and, not unfrequently, near native 
villages, and on the edges of woods ; and, also, on dry and barren 
sand-hills near the sea, as well as on certain sandy shores a little above 
high-water mark. 1 once thought that this variety might prove to be 
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a distinct species — and it is, it must be confessed, in certain spots a 
constant variety,— -but I have seen it gradually losing its bulk and 
length, and red flowers, and descending (gradatim) to the common 
yellowish-flowered state of that species ; so that I liave long ago set 
it down as being merely a variety. This variety is very common 
all about the Bay of Islands, and, in fact, to be everywhere met with 
throughout the whole of this North Island. At present there are 
several varieties known to me, but only two species. One of those 
varieties is a very curious one, every leaf being highly and differently 
variegated in alternate stripes of white and green, running from tlie 
apex to the base of the leaf. This kind grew well in my garden at 
Paihia, Bay of Islands (as it does in my garden here) ; but, although I 
have met with several plants in different parts of the island, 1 have 
never yet found one in flower. Nor have I seen a single plant growing 
quite wild ; they always occur where they have been, at some time or 
other, planted by the natives. 

The principal points of difference, — points, I mean, which may be 
obvious to the most unscientific eye at first sight, — between the two 
present known species, are, the reflexed, subacute, and mostly greenish 
perianth, and the naiTower, and strictly tapering, almost pungent leaf 
of the second species : — this latter character never fails ; the smallest 
plant at Jill seasons may be correctly distinguished by it. Whereas the 
leaves of the first species (P. tenax) are never .strictly tapering, never 
acuminate ; they (their apices) always present, so to spt^ak, a segment 
of a circle, n kind of pointed arch. For, the carinated back of the leaf 
abruptly inclining towards its edges at about two inches from the apex, 
gives the top of the yomig tmopened leaf seen in profile the appearance 
of the bow of a canoe, ticuce it is that a mature leaf of P. tenaXy un- 
broken, unslit at the apex, I have never yet seen; on the contrary, full- 
grown leaves of the second species, witli iinscvered apices, may be ob- 
tained from every plant. 

I could ofl;er further remarks upon this peculiarly New Zealand genus ; 
but time presses. I will merely add, that I have often attempted to 
secure good specimens of both species for you, which some years ago 1 
promised to do, and have as often failed. What with the size of the 
plant, its stout woody scapes, perianths overflowing with honey, and 
liarsh and gummy leaves, which invariably roll up while drying, it is a 
most unpleasing subject to handle, and as ugly wlien dry. But I will 
have another trial yet. 
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Characters of a New Genus of Compositje-Eupatoeiacb^, with re- 
mar ks on some other Getter a of the same Tribe ; by Asa Geay. 

(Tab. V.) 

Bissotheix, nov. gen. 

Capitulum 6~9-floruin, homogamum. Involucrum biseriale, floribus 
BDqiulongnm ; squamis laxia mox patentibus, lanceolatis, cuspidato- 
acuminatis, membranaceis, bicostatis, margine scariosis, exterioribus 
brevioribus. Receptaculum parvum, nudum. Corolla angustc cylin- 
drica, apice breviter 5-dentata, dentibus crectis. Achcenium breve, 
acute pentagoiiimi, atigulis Idspidulis, eallo basilari majuscule. Rap- 
pus plurisctosus, biformis, neinpe, setis 5 rigidis ad angulos achsenii 
respoiidentibus corollam superantibus, ceeteris (30-40) capillaribus 
brevioribus valde inaequilongis, omnibus sursuin hirtello-scaberrimis. 
— Herba Brasiiiana annua, glabriuscula ; caulc erecto striato su- 
perne panicidato laxe polycephalo ; foliis membranaceis ovato- 
laiiceolatis petiolatis dentatis, inferioribus oppositis, summis alter- 
nis. Corollm apice pm’purascentes. 

D. Gardner I (Tab. V .). — Stevia imbricata^ Gardner, in Lond. Jouni. 
Bot. vol. v. p, 158 (n. 1744 and n. 2211). 

This plant is certainly to Jwi distinguished from Stevia, as well by 
the tndy setose pappus, of^rhich even thc^4i||festronger fays can 
scarcely be termed aristae, as by the and conni- 

vent limb of the corolla, and the biserial, iiSpMflpMli and lax or 
spreading involucre. The tliiii and smooth scalef^f are 

strongly two-nerved (in the manner of BrichdUa, &c.), I^|p|ave also 
three very slender intermediate nerves, often scarcely visible except by 
transmitted light. When the achaenia fall the scales become reflexed. 

Judging evidently from the description alone, Gardner compared 
this plant with the Stevia calycina of Be Candolle, which is doubtless 
the Eupatorium ? calyculatum. Hook, and Arn. Comii. Bot. Mag. vol. ii. 
p. 242, and therefore the Disynaphia Montevidensis, BC. Prodr. vol. vii. 
p. 267, to which Dissothrix bears no particular resemblance. 

Itespecting Disynaphia, I may remark that the setm of its pappus 
are rather barbellulate than scabrous. Also that true congeners 
of B. Montevidensis are, Eupatorium spathulatmn. Hook, and Arn. 
Comp. Bot. Mag. 1. c., which is the same as E. halimifoliumy BC. 

E. passerinioides by Be Candolle in the Parisian herbarium), 
VOL. III. 2 G 
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JE, ligukefolium^ Hook, and Am. 1. c., E. gnidioides, DC., and E. eri- 
coideSi DC. It is not probable, however, that Dkynaphia can be ad- 
mitted except as a section of Eupatorium, some genuine species of 
which have the pappus nearly or quite as biserial ; and in many 
others it is barbellulate or barbellate-denticulate. 

Among the species with a barbellate and strictly uniserial pappus 
which have been referred to Eupatoriuniy are the ambiguous Eupatorium 
decipiens and E. paradoxum. Hook, and Am. 1. c. ; two closely allied 
species, although the former has nine- to twelve-flowered, the latter 
five-flowered capitula. The latter is Nothites baccharidea of De Candolle 
(who was not acquainted with any of the onginal species of this genus) ; 
the former is Eupatorium foUommy DC., and also doubtless, as Mi*. 
Bentham has suggested to me, the Ophryosponts triangularis of Meyen. 

Another groupe of extra-tropical South American Eupatoria with a 
barbellate pappus, the setae of which more or less evidently occupy two 
series, and are about as rigid as in Disy naphta, comprises Eupatorium 
elongatum, E. ceratophylluni, E, tanacetifolium (E. subpkmosum, Don, 
ined.), and E,lanigerum, of Hooker and Arnott, 1. c., with an appa- 
rently unpublished species allied to the last (of which all, except the 
first, have more or less dissected or lobed leaves). These make so nciir 
an approach to Trichogonia, Gard. (K^nia § Trichogonia, DC.), that 
there is only the 4|9^i^ce between a birbellate and a plumose pappus 
to separate 

On the other I® Trichogonia is a perfectly good genus as distin- 
guished from Kuhrtia, which has a terete and multistriatc achaenium. 
It must ieeds include Gardner’s n. 1723, referred by him to Eupa- 
torium adenanthum, DC., I think incorrectly, as the corollas arc not 
gland uliferous (and only rarely sprinkled with a few resinous atoms), 
the leaves are cordate, and the pappus is so manifestly plumose, that 
De Candolle could not have overlooked it.* 

♦ Tbichogonia Gardnen (n. sp.) : herbacca, glan(lulo8o-i)nbe8cens ; cauleerecto 
ramoso ; foliis cordatis acuminatis dentatis mcmbranaceifl triplinerviis in petiolurn 
longiuaculnm alfttnm contractis ; oapitulis laxe subcorymbosis multilloris ; involucri 
sqiiamis acummatis ; coroll is glabria; acheeuiis glabris ad angulos termiterhispidulis ; 
paj^i setia loiigiuacule plumosis. — The heads and flowers are twice as large as those 
of r. salvi^foUa and T, menthafolia, and the pappus plumose with (rather sparse) 
longer hairs. It will be noticed that Gardner has cited the same number (4839) to 
'IViohogonia satvi^rfoliu and to Isocarpha eupatorioides. Planchon has remarked, in 
Herb. Hook., that the two are states of the same plant, in some specimens of which 
cither all the flowers or some of them are destitute of pappus 1 
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Brickellia, Ell. (including Bulbostylis^ DC.), is in like manner dis- 
tinguished by its terete and striate or 10-costate achaeiiia: in no other 
way can the line be drawn between it and Eupatorium. This excludes 
I believe all of Gardner’s Brazilian Bulbodyles ; also De Candolle’s 
B. glabra, B, spinacmfolia, B, P paucijlora, and B. triangularis (the 
latter, perhaps, a CarphepJiorus) , B. annua, Nutt. PI. Gambell., is not 
even an Eupatoriaceous plant. I know, however, about twenty-six 
genuine, chiefly Mexican and New Mexican, species, several of which 
arc yet unpublished ; * besides three or four species of Clavigera, DC., 
which must evidently be reduced to a section of BricJcellia ; the more 
or less barbellate pappus not affording an adequate or sufficiently 
well-marked generic character. f 

Tab. Y. Bmothrix Gardneri: — natural size. Fig. 1. A capitulum 
enlarged. 2. An involucral scale. 3. A flower. 4. Corolla laid open. 
5. A stamen. 6. Achmnium and pappus. 7. One of the larger and 
one of the smaller setae of the pappus *. — all the dissections more or less 
magnified. 


Contributions to the Botany q/* Western India ; 
by N. A. Dalzell, Esq., M.A. 

{Continued from p. 212.) 

Nat. Ord. CYKTANDRACEiE. 

Didymocarpus. 

D. cristata ; caulc herbaceo 8-9-pollicari simplici erecto tereti carnoso, 
foliis oppositis petiolatis amplis late cordato-ovatis obtusis utrinquo 
parce pilosis, inflorescentia in axillis oppositis insidente et cum pe- 
tiolis concreta cristata pilosa folio breviore, sc. pedicellis numerosis 
seriatim sursum spectantibus basi inter se in pedunculum brevem 

* The following are in Wright’s Tcxano-Ncw-Mcxican collection, viz., no. 249, 
B. {Clavigera, Gray, PI. Fendl.) hrachyphylla ; n. 250, B. cylindracea, Gray, PI, 
Lindh. ; n. 251, B. reniformis, n. sp. ; n. 252, B. baccharidea, n. sp. ; n. 253, B. 
laciniata, n. sp. — N. 2104, coll. Galeotti=Jff. Galeottii, n. sp. ; n. 293, Conlter, Calif. 
ooll.=5=j?. Coulteri, n. sp. ; u. 598, PI. Yivxi'n^^^.— B.Uartwegi {Eupatorium rigi- 
dum, Benth.). 

t Leucopodum campesire, Gardner, in Lend. Joum, Bot. vol. iv. p. 125 (n. 5788) 
is Chevreuilia acuminaiai Less., from which C. jiliformis, Hook, and Am., does not 
appear to be distinct. 
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crassum connatis, calyce 5*partito, iaciniis linenribus acutis ineecjua- 
libus. 

Fo/ia profunde cordata, subrotundo-ovata, lobis basilaribus rotundatis, 
4*~5 poll, longa, 4 poll, lata, obscure penninema. Calya; 2-3 lin. 
longiis. Corolla alba, 5-6 lin. longa. Stamina 2. Ovarium dense 
strigoso-pilosum. Capsula siliquaeformis, 1^-2 poll, longa, sesqui- 
lineam lata, curvata, pubescens. Semina nuda, oblonga, utrinque 
acuta, longitudinaliter 5-angulata. — Crescit in rupibus, prope Parwar- 
ghM ; fl. Sept, et Oct. 

The crested disposition of the flowers, seated on the petiole, which 
this species has in common with D. crinita, Jack, renders it a remark- 
able plant. The leaves are comparatively very large, and have the 
texture of those of a cabbage. 

Nat.Ord. COMMELYNEiE. 

Cyanotis. 

C. viviparay n. sp. ; epiphyta acaulis tota pilis rufis patulis conspersa, 
foliis radicalibus lineari-ensiformibus planis crassis carnosis fasci- 
culatis, scapis ex radice orientibus filiformibus radicantibiis viviparis, 
pedunculis e scapi nodis solitariis alternis umbellain bi-triflorain 
bractea duplici sulfultam gerentibus, bracteis ad basin pedunculi 
foliaceis parvis oblongis acutis vaginantibus, capsulm valvis post de- 
hiscentiani valde recurvis, loculis 2-spcrinis, seminibus cylindricis. — 
Crescit in arboribus in jugo Syhadrcnsi ; fl. Aug. et Sept. 

This is a plant of a very peculiar habit, probably resembling 0, 
tuberosa. The tuft of radical leaves, which are two to four inches 
long, are liliaceous in appearance, and from below these spring 
several long slender scapes, each bearing a young plant on its apex. 
The ordinary leaves observable in the genus, i. e., with tubular sheaths, 
are here reduced to the size of bracts, subtending each umbelliferous 
peduncle. Flower and fruit as in the genus. 

Nat.Ord. ACANTHACEAi). 

Lepidagathis. 

L. mitis ; caule difFuso ramoso, ramis trichotomis glabris purpureis 
subtetragonis, foliis lineari-oblongis acutis sessilibus basin versus 
angustatis utrinque glabris margine setulis minutis ciliatis, spicis 
circa radicem in globum diametro bi-tripollicarem glomeratis, brae- 
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teis e basi lata acuminatis, bracteolis calycisque laciniis linearibus 
acutis omnibus muticis pellucidis subcartilagineis basi glabris apicem 
versus sericeo-villosis. 

Folia 18-20 lin. longa, 3 lin. lata. Bracteoi dense imbricatse, brac- 
teolmque semipollicares. Calycis lacinicB majores 5^ lin. longee. 
Corolla extus pubescens, alba, intus roseo luteoque punctata, 6-7 
lin. longa. — Crescit in rupibus in jugo Syhadrensi, prope Plionda- 
ghat ; fl. Nov. 

The habit of tliis plant is entirely similar to that of L. cristata, 
Willd., L. rupestiis, N. ab E., and Z. lutea, mihi, but is readily dis- 
tinguished from all three by the bracts and calyces being unfurnished 
with a pungent point, and being quite harmless to the touch. 

Bauleria. 

B. elata^ n. sp. ; fruticosa, caiile tereti strigoso ad nodos tumido, folds 
herbaceis inmqualibus longe petiolatis clliptieis acuminatis subito in 
petiolum attenuatis utrinque pubcsccntibus, spicis terminalibus et in 
axillis suprernis solitariis brevibus patentibus robustis sesquipolli- 
caribus bi-trifloris, floribus sccimdis brevissime pedicellatis, pedi- 
cellis bractcis lanccolatis foliaceis calyccm sequantibus suffultis. 
Calycis lacinice majores (altera inferior sesquipoUicaris, altera poll, 
longa) basi subcun eatm, apice longe acuminatae, extus densissime 
strigosm, obscure palmatim 17-nervim. Corolla 3-8|^ poll, longa : 
limbus laetc caeruleus ; tubus mbro-purpureus ; laciniae obtusae, su- 
perior caeteris brevior. Stamina antheris perfectis 4, quorum duo 
multo breviora, cum rudimento quinti. Flores sursum spectantes. 
Folia cum petiolo sesquipollicari 6-8 poll, longa, 2-3 poll. lata. — 
Crescit in jugo Syhadrensi, prope Phonda-gluit ; fl. Nov. — Quoad 
inflorescentiam B. dichotomy, Iloxb. proxima. 

Next to B. grandijlora, tnihi, this is the largest-flowered species 
which I have met with, in a district rich in Barlerias : it rises to the 
height of six feet, and when in flower has a very showy appearance. 
B. dichotoma, I may remark, is not herbaceous, as stated by N. ab E. : 
it is a trae shrub, at least when cultivated — the only state in which it 
is to be seen on this side of India. 

Nat.Ord. COMBRETACE^.. 

Terminalia. 

T. Oella ; folds sparsis amplis late ovalibus utrinque puberulis, ju- 
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nioribus pilis fulvis lanato-tomentosis, spicis axillaribus solitariis 
tomeiitosis folio brevioribus, floribus inferioribus fertilibus breve 
peclicellatis, superioribus masculis sessilibus, omnibus intus dense 
lanatis, calycis segmentis triangularibus acutis sub anthesi revolutis, 
drupa spheerica sericea diametro 9-10-lm. — Crescit raro in Concano 
australiore ; fl. Apr. ; fr. Jan. 

A large and handsome tree, with the leaves nine inches in length 
and five in breadth, finely reticulated, and the petioles destitute of 
glands. The fruit, when procurable in any quantity, is an article of 
commerce, and has the same qualities as that of T. BelUrica^ being used 
in dyeing cloth and also medicinally by the natives. The flowers have 
the same disagreeable smell as those of most species of this genus. In 
Graham’s ‘ Catalogue of Bombay Plants ’ this tree is entered as 1\ 
nitida (Uoxb. in Herb. Lamb.), but it cannot be that species, as the 
leaves do not taper to both ends, nor is their apex acuminated. 

Nat. Ord. EUPHORBIACE-d5. 

Tribe PHYLLANTHEiE. 

Anomospermum, genus novum. 

Gen. Char. Flores monoici. Calyx 6-phyllus. Corolla* petala 5 
calyce multoties minora, glandulis minutis dentatis utrinque. Sta- 
mina B : filame/dk inferne in ovarii stipitem disco piano orbiculato 
impositum connatis, superne liberis paieiitibus, ayiiherk dcmiini ex- 
trorsis. Fcem. Ovarium disco orbiculato impositum, triloculare, 
loculis biovulatis. Styli 3, semibifidi, breves, obtusi. Fructus cap- 
aularis^ depresse globosus, tricoccus, coccis dispermis. Semina ex- 
albtminoaa, — Arhores in India orientali indigenm, folds alternis sti- 
pulatis integerrimis coriaceis glabris Imvibus, venia coatalibua inter ae 
arem anaatomoaantea forniayitibua, floribus axillaribus fasciculatis, 
masculis et focmincis mixtis. 

A. excelaum\ folds ellipticis utrinque acutis nitidis coriaccis glabris 
cum petiolo subpollicaii 6-7 poll. longis*2|-3 poll, latis, stipulis e 
basi lata acuminatis squammformibus glabris, floribus longiuscule 
pedicellatis, pedicellis fructiferis cernuis suprapollicaribus, petalis 
.obovatis integris, sepalis rotundatis, capsula glabra diametro polli- 
cari, — Crescit in jugo Syhadrensi ; fl. Aug. ; fr. Nov, 

That the species of Cluytia, figured in Iloxb. Cor. pi. 169-178, are 
the representatives of two very distinct genera, there cannot be the 
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least doubt ; this, too, must have been WiUdenow’s belief, when he 
separated three of them under the name of Bridelia ; and as Gluytia is 
exclusively an African genus, the rest actually to this day remain with- 
out a name. Endlicher has included all Roxburgh’s Cluytias under 
Brideliay which is certainly an error. The true Bridelias have bac- 
cate, indehiscent, two-celled fruit, seeds with an osseous testa, and 
an embryo within albumen, with flat foliaceous cotyledons. The 
texture and venation of the leaves is also peculiar, the costal veins 
being numerous, prominent, parallel, and reaching the margin of the 
leaf undivided. The tree under consideration, which is closely allied 
to (JlMytia collina and patula of Roxb., has leaves like a Orotoriy the 
veins hidden within the substance of the leaf, and forming anastomos- 
ing arcs at a good distance from the margin ; besides, the capsular, 
trilocular, dehiscent fmit, seeds without albumen (singular to relate), 
and folded lleshy cotyledons, remove it far from Bridelia. Cluytia 
collina and patula ^ Roxb., have not been discovered on this side of 
India, and therefore I have no opportunity of examining the seeds of 
those species ; l)ut it is higldy probable that they arc also cxalbii- 
nriiious, and, if so, they will be referred to the genus now described, 
as well as the other three Cluytias described’ln the ‘ Flora Indica.* 

Rottlera. 

li. urandra ; raniulis glabris, folds anguste oblongis obtuse acuminatis, 
basi in petiolum subpollicarem cuneatim attenuatis calloso-seiTulatis 
coriaccis nitidis, floribus masculis racemosis glabris, racemis axillari- 
bus solitariis folio brevioribus, staminibus in receptaculo nudo liberis 
connectivo ultra aniheram caudatim productOy floribus fmmLneis axil- 
laril)us sobtariis longissime pcdiuiculatis, pedunculis 3-pollicaribus 
nudis glabris, stylis 2 profunde bifidis ramis longis filiformibus velu- 
tinis, capsulis bilocularibus glabris. 

Folia cum petiolo subpollicari 5-6 poll, longa, 1^-2 lata. Raceini 
gracilcs, simplices, 3-3^ poll, longi ; pedicelli 2-3-ni, bractea 
squammformi sulfulti. — Crescit in jugo Syhadi-ensi, prope Phonda- 
ghAt ; fl. et fr. Nov. 

This is well distinguished by the unusuaUy long peduncles of the 
solitary female flowers. In habit allied to R. aureo-punctatay mihi, 
the leaves being also somewhat like those of that species. 

KUPIIOIIBIA. 

E. stroUlifera ; floribus in ramis ramulisque terminalibus racemosis 
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bracteis imbricatis cordato-ovatis obliquis mucronulatia scariosis 
palmatinerviis reticulatis suffultis, bracteis gemiuis oppositis flore 
longioribus, racemis l~2-pollicaribu8, capsula pubescente. 

Herba 2-3-pedaU8, glabra. Caulia erectua, teres, basi uudus, apicem 
versus dicliotome ramosus, ramulis apice floriferis. Folia nunquam 
vidi; an apbyllaP Squamm 4 petaloideffi basi glaiidiila praeditae, 
obliquse, subcuneatse, apice eroso-dentatse. Bractearmn reticulatio 
singular is, ramulis ultirais abnipte desinentibus liberis. — Crescit in 
rupibus nudis in regno Warreensi ; fl. Feb. 

Nat. Ord. BEGONIA CE^. 

Begonia. 

integrifolia rhizomate tuberose, caule licrbaceo, foliis oblique 
ovatis obtusis integids basi cordatis utrinque pilis albis liispidis 
subtus sanguineis^ pedunculis dichotomis, floribus parvis, capsulis 
glabris trialatis, alarum una caeteris multo majore. 

Tuber pisi majoris magnitudine, caule vix crassior. Caulia 6--8 poll, 
altus. Folia radicalia nulla, caulina alterna, breve (1-poll.) petio- 
lata, majora 7 poll, longa, 4 poll, lata, valde oblicjua, inmquilatera, 
atro-virentia cum zona* concentrica pallida. Florea albi, diametro 
5-lin —Crescit ad pedem jugi Sybadrensis, in rupibus; fl. temp, 
pluviali. 

2. B. trichocarpa ; rhizomate tuberoso, caule herbaceo sesquipedali, 
foliis amplis subinaequalitcr cordatis acuminatis sinuato-dentatis rii- 
gosis margine minute laceratis supra et in nervis subtus liispidis 
utrinque viridibus, floribus terminalibus umbellatis, pedicellis his- 
pidis pollicaribus, capsula hispida alis 3 tequalibus obtusis. 

Tuber parvum, sphsericum Folium radicale unicum, longe petiolatum, 
7 poll, longum, 7 poll, latum, petiolo crasso, carnoso, colorato, 
12-14 poll, longo ; folia emtera caulina minora. Caulis basi nudus. 
Flores albi, 4-7-ni, diametro bipollicarcs ; perigonium feemineum 
pentaphyllura ; foliola exteriora 2, rotundata, palmatinervia, margine 
basin versus setaceo-lacerata, dorso hispida. — Crescit in nipibus, 
cum prsecedente. 

Nat. Ord. BALSAMINE.E. 

Impatiens. 

1. ramosissima ; herbacea erecta dichotomo-ramosa, ramis plurimis gla- 
bris acute quadrangularibus, foliis oppositis sessilibus ellipticis polli- 
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caribus supra hispidulo-scabridis subtus glabris pallidis minute et 
distanter spinuloso-serratis, pediccllis in axillis oppositis solitariis 
unifloris villosis, floriferis folio brcvioribus, fnictiferis deflexis folium 
a3qiiantibus, sepalis laieralibus lincaribus villosis aiiierioris loiigitu- 
dinc, posteriore orbieulari apice aciitiusculo dorso cariiiato villoso, 
antcriorc loiigo naviculari extus villoso, calcare brevissiino obtuso 
incurvo, petalorum loho posteriore miiuino, anteriore cuueato longe 
ungiiiculato, capsiila oblonga glabra utrinqiu^ attenuata oligosperma, 
seminibiis nigris nitidis. — Crescit in rnontibus S^liadrec, prope 
Phoiida-ghat ; 11. Sept. 

This sp(;cies seems nearly allied to 1. iomimtom and rufesceyiH. Prom 
the fornnu* it. is readily distinguished by the very different form of the 
anterior se|)al, whieh in the j)resent species is eymbiform, being four 
times longer than broad ; and from the latter by the presence of a 
spur. The flowers are of the size of L KleinlL 

Nat. Ord. (^OMPOSTT/K. 

Adenostemma. 

A. 7'mxle ; canle creeto simplici tereti glabi’o bipcdali, foliis Uneari- 
basi longe atttmuatis serrato-dentatis glabris, panicula 
coryinbosa pubcrula laxa oligocephala, iiivolucri squamis lincaribus 
vel lincari-.spathulatis obtusis herbaceis subiequalibus subglabris, 
achamiis glandidoso-tuberculatis. — Crcscit in rivorum marginibns 
umbrosis utriusque Concani. 

This is the Ayeralum ufj/mlicnm of Roxb., whieh I liave inserted 
here under its proper genus, as it is not to be found in Do Candolle’s 
‘ Prodromiis.’ The achienia are exactly like those of A. hwearpum. 
Steudcl is in error in his synonym of Roxburgh’s plant, such as it is 
described in his ‘ Flora Indica,’ where he says, “ stem ” (as I 

find it) ; there must liave been some mistake about the plant found in 
Roxburgh’s herbarium, under the name of vl. (Kyuaticimi, as recorded 
by De Candolle. 

1) E CANE u.iiUM ( Gy mnanthemum ) . 

D. niicrocephaluni ; caule pubescenti-scabro ramoso, foliis petiolatis 
ellipticis aeurninatis basi in petiolum longe atteuuatis remote aris- 
tato-serratis supra pubescentibu.s subtus dense all)o-tomentosis, ca- 
pituUs parvis in apice ramorum solitariis, involucri ovati squamis 
VOL. III. 2 II 
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squarrosis dorso albo-tomentosis, exterioribus lanceolatis acuminatis 
aristato-cuspidatia raargine ciliatis, achmnio basi vix attenuate pallido 
glabro nitido subcylindrico ecoatato. 

Flores 12-14. Pappus yeXtioi caducus. — Crescit ad Parwar-gh^t ; fl. Nov. 

This plant forms a remarkable exception to all. the published species 
of this well-marked unmistakeable genus, by its unribbed seeds ; but 
although it belies its generic name of Becanmrum^ it would be doing 
violence to nature to remove, on this account, a plant agreeing so com- 
pletely in every other respect with the character and habit of the genus. 
When fresh gatliered, it has a strong odour of CMmomile^ which it 
loses by drying. 

Nat. Ord. AETOCARPEJC. 

Antiakis. 

A. saccidora^ Dalz. — Lepurandra saccidora^ Nimmo, Plants of Bombay, 
p. 193. 

Crescit in regno Warreensi, ad pedem jugi Syhadrensis ; fructum 
maturuin habet Januario. 

This is a gigantic tree, with a trunk eighteen feet in circumference 
at tlie base. On wounding the fruit, a milky viscid fluid exudes in 
considerable quantity, which shortly hardens into the appearance and 
consistence of bees’ wax, but eventually becomes black and shining. 
The inner bark of the tree is composed of very strong tenacious 
fibres, and seems excellently adapted for the manufacture of cordage 
and mattings. Mr. Nimrno speaks of this tree as being discovered by 
Dr. Lush at Kaiidalla in 1837, where it grows in deep ravines, and he 
adds, “ It is common in the jungles near Coorg, where the people 
manufacture very curious sacks, and by a most simple process, which 
will be hardly credited in Europe. A branch is cut, corresponding to 
the length and breadth of -the sack wanted. It is soaked a little and 
then beaten with clubs until the liber separates from the wood. This 
done, the sack formed of the bark is turned inside out until the wood 
is sawed off, with the exception of a small piece left at the bottom of 
the sack, and which is carefully left untouched. These sacks are in 
general use among the villagers for carrying rice, and are sold for about 
six annas each. Some of them have been sent to England as curiosities* 

* Two of these curious sacks, sent by Mr. Nimmo, are deposited in the Museum 
of the Royal Botanic Gardens of Kew. — Ed, 
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by Mr. P. Ewart. The nuts are intensely bitter, and contain an 
azotized principle, which may prove an active medical agent.’’ — The 
natives call the tree ** Juzoogry^^ others “ Kurtout^' but this last name 
is applied to many kinds of trees with scabrous leaves. 

{To be continued^ 


Sketch of the Vegetation of the Isthmus of Panama ; by M. Bek- 
THOLD Seemann, Naturalist of 11. M. S. Herald. 

I'hat part of the Eepublic of New Granada which connects the two 
great Continents of America, and is called the Isthmus of Panama or 
Darien, lies between the fourth and tenth parallels of north latitude, 
and the seventy-seventh and eighty-third of west longitude. It comprises 
the provinces of Veraguas and Panama, and the territories of Darien 
and Bocas del Toro ; it is bounded on the N. and N.E. by the Atlantic, 
on the S. and S.W. by the Pacific Ocean, on the E. by the rivers Atrato 
and San Juan, and on the W. by Mosquitia and the State of Costarica ; 
and it presents a surface, including the adjacent islands, of 34,700 
square miles, an extent of territory nearly equal to that of Portugal. 

Its coasts are fringed witli islands. The largest, on the Atlantic side, 
are the Escudo de Veraguas and those situated in the Lagoon of 
Chiriqui : while various others, of smaller size, generally known to voy- 
agers by the name of Cayos, are scattered along the shores, and forni, 
as is the case with the Sambaloes, regular chains : they are, however, 
but thinly inhabited, and little frequented. Of greater importanee, 
and more po])ulous, are the islands of the Pacific. Several groupes, 
viz., Sccos, Paredez, Ladrones, and Contreras, lie off the coast of 
Veraguas ; another cluster, of which Coyba, Gobernadora, and Ccbaco 
are the largest, exists near the Bay of Montijo, while a little archi- 
pelago, the Pearl Islands, also known by their synonyms of Islas del 
Eey, Islas del Istmo, and Islas de Colombia, valuable from the number 
of pearls which arc annually collected there, is situated at the entrance 
of the Bay of Panama. Smaller, but scarcely less important, is the 
groupe in the vicinity of Panama, consisting of Taboga, Taboguilla, Oto- 
que, Elaminco, and Perico, islands which are highly cultivated, and whose 
beauty has designated them emphatically the Garden of Panama. 

The Isthmus is not distinguished for the height of its mountains. 
The mighty chain of the Andes, after traversing the wliole continent of 
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South America, gradually decreases when approaching this narrow neck 
of land, and in the province of Panama is hardly recognizable in a ridge 
of low hills, seldom exceeding 1,000 feet in height. A new series of 
mountains seems to commence at Puntu de Charae, which visibly at- 
tains a greater elevation on entering the province of Veraguas, and in 
the volcano of Chiriqui presents the most elevated part of the Isthmus, 
a peak 7,000 feet in height. This ridge is thiclcly covered with forests, 
and chiefly confined to the centre and northern parts of the country ; 
the districts on tlie coast of the Pacific, especially the cantons of Nata, 
Santiago, and Alanje, abound in grassy plains, or savanas, of great 
extent, which, by atfording jiasture to numerous herds of cattle, con- 
stitute the principal riches of the country. 

Volcanoes, all now extinct, rise in diflerent parts. The highest is 
tin', volcano of Chiriqui, already mentioned ; another, of considerable 
elevation, about 3,000 feet, called the Jananb, is seen at Caiie (Jorrientes 
in Darien ; and several others are reported to exist in A^eraguas : even 
“the island of Taboga,” says Mr. E. Hopkins, “ apjicars to have been 
a portion of a IbrincT volcanic crater.” Put, although destitute of 
active volcanoes, the Isthmus by no means therefore enjoys an immu- 
nity from earthquakes. Some pretty severe shocks are now and then 
experienced, especially during the dry season, from January until May. 
They consist of undulating movements, coming from the west, and 
appanaiily having their origin in ('cntral America ; but they do not 
seem to exercise any baneful influence on the v(?getation, as is fre- 
quently tlie case in Peru, where, after a severe shock, whole fields have 
})ecii known to wither. 

The geograplvical position of the Isthmus, the almost entire absence 
of elevated mountains, and the vast extent of tlie forests and other 
niuMiltivated parts, tend to produce a hot and rainy climate, which, 
nevertheless, is, witlv the exception of a few localities, healthy, and 
more favourable to the constitution of the Caucasian race than that of 
most tropical countries, ^riie .seasons are regularly distributed into wet 
and dry. The rains are expected with the new moon in April, and 
they last eight months, till tlie end of December: they are prolonged, 
however, in the south of Darien, and in some localities on the Atlantic 
Ocean, to ten, and even to eleven months. In the beginning, the rains 
are very slight, but tliey gradually increase, and arc fully established 
towards Ihc end of May, when liiey lull in torrents sonudimes for days 
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in succession, and are accorapanied by thunder and lightning of the most 
terrific description. The air is loaded with moisture and fogs ; calms 
and light variable winds prevail. The temperature does not vary more 
than from 75° to 87° Tahr., but still, the perspiration being impeded, 
the atmosphere feels exceedingly hot and close. Towards the end of 
December, the violent rains diminish in frequency, the clouds begin to 
disperse, and with the commencement of the new year the N.W. wind 
sets in. An immediate change follows. The air becomes pure and re- 
freshing, the sun brilliant, the sky blue and serene, hardly a cloud is to 
be seen, and the climate exhibits all its tropical beauties. The heat, 
although much greater, ranging between 75° and 94° Fahr., is less felt, 
be{;ause tlie atmosphere is almost free from moisture. Hie rays of the 
sun, liowcv(‘r, bear very great power : and the rising of the thermometer 
to 124° Fahr., when it is at noon exposcul to their influence, is no un- 
(‘ommon phenomenon. These observations, however, only refer to the 
lower regions ; on the higher mountains the climate is, of course, sub- 
ject to various modifications, and better adapted, on account of its lower 
leinpcrature, to an FiUi'opean constitution. 

A eouni ry so much \'isitcd by luiavy rains, naturally abounds in rivers. 
Not counting the snndler streams and ravine torrents, their number 
cannot fall sliort of 200. Of those emptying themselves into the Pacific, 
the San Juan, Churehnuqiu', liayano, llio grande de Nata, Santamaria, 
Tavasara, and Chiricpii are the largest : among those flowing into the 
Allantic Ocean are the Chagres, Belen, Veraguas, and the nine-mouthed 
Ati’ato. ]\1ost of them have one or more deltas, whicli in many in- 
stances assume the a])pearaiice of islands. Their vegetation is a 
curious mixture of littoral and inland plants, and it often jiresents 
species of the higher mountains, by which the remote sources of the 
river may be traced. 

As the Isthmus connects the continents, so does its vegetation 
combine the floras of tro] deal North and South America; the virgin 
forests of (Tuayana, the Vegclable Soory groves of the Magdalena, and 
the oak-woods of the Mexican highlands, are all ecpially represented. 
It is, therefore, not to lie expected that the Panamian flora should 
exhibit any very striking character, or be distinguished by the presence 
of strongly delineated forms, like Mexico by its Cactuses, Australia by 
its Efncridem, capsular Mijrtac<i(Py and phyllodineous Acacias, or the Cape 
of Good Hope by its Heaths, succulent Aloes, Stapelias, and Mesetn^ 
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hryanthemum. The want of such forms is so obvious, that a superficial 
observer would be induced to declare the flora identical with those of 
the bordering states : a person, however, who investigates more closely, 
cannot fail to notice the prevailing clothing of the leaves with hair and 
tomentum, the abundance of greenish, yellow, and white flowers, and 
the numerical superiority of the Natural Orders Leguminom^ Melado- 
maceee^ Qompodtce^ Rubiacea, Orchidem^ and Ferns, — features, which, 
although less prominent than those alluded to, still exercise a decided 
influence on the physiognomy of the vegetation.* 

But it must not be supposed that the flora is without certain pecu- 
liarities of its own ; indeed, it has peculiarities which distinguish it 
from that of all other countries, and which arc calculated to show 
many a genus and many a natural order in an entirely new light. 
The most important, perhaps, that might be adduced, is the Balboa 
odorata, Seem., whose discovery has established the union of Passi- 
JlorecB and Turneracea, embracing, as it does, the chief characteristics 
of these two families (n. 1922). The genus Pentagonia is equally 
curious, on account of its being the only Ruhiacea which has yet been 
found with pinnatifid leaves ; it belongs to the subdivision of Gar- 
deniecBt and thus forms a clear transition to the order of Lonicerea, 
in which a pinnatifid foliage and a baccate fruit are not uncommon 
features. Eomarkable are two species of Begonia, B. oppositifolia. 
Seem. (n. 1099), ami B. centradenloides, Seem. (n. 661), both with 
leaves which are opposite and of unequal size, as is the case with Cen- 
tradenia rosea, Lindl., Clidemia cyanocarpa, Bth,, 6'. fenestrata, Bth., 
C. barbinervis, Bth., and numerous other Melastomaccce. Their simi- 
larity iu habit to some of the Melastomacece is really very striking, and 
will give additional weight to the arguments of those who favour the 
relationship between the two orders. The Carludovica palmata, E. et 
Pav., is another production of the Isthmus, though not exclusively con- 
fined to it, which deserves notice. It has large fan-shaped leaves, and 
resembles many of the Palms so closely that it must always be con- 

* The vegetation of Guayaiia is, probably, most like that of the Isthmus ; for not 
only do the common plants of that country occur, but also a great number of those 
more recently discovered by Sir R. Schomburgk. However, at present, this must 
be mere conjecture : after the materials, collected by me, shall have been more care- 
fully exammed, it will be a task of little difficulty to show to what flora the Pana- 
mian approximates the nearest ; and in the meantime to furnish a more defined 
general character than that which 1 am at present able to give. — B. S. 
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sidered as constituting an important link between Fmdanea and Falma. 
No less surprising is the occurrence of the genera Maclemia^ Sphyro- 
aperrmm^ and Oypripedmm in the low coast region, in a temperature 
far exceeding that in which any of their species have hitherto been 
known to exist. 

The aspect of the flora is much more diversified than the uniformity 
of the climate and surface of the country would lead us to expect. 
The sea-coast and those parts influenced by the tides and the im- 
mediate evaporation of the ocean, produce a quite peculiar vegetation, 
among which the Mangroves, chiefly composed of different Rhizoplwras 
and Avicennias, arc the most remarkable features. Growing in all 
muddy places, down to the very verge of the ocean, they form im- 
penetrable thickets, the abode of alligators, sand-flies, and mosqui- 
toes, and the places, from whose exhalation of putrid miasmata, sickness 
spreads over the adjacent districts. To destroy these dreaded swamps 
is almost impossible : the Avicennias, with their asparagus-like rhizo- 
mata, send up innumerable young shoots whenever the main stem is 
disturbed ; the RJiizophoras extend in aU directions their long aerial 
roots, which soon reach the ground, and preserve the tree from falling, 
after its terrestrial roots have lifted it high above its original level. 
At Panama, where the tide rises to the height of twenty-two feet, 
these trees are frequently under water, apparently without being 
in the least injured or checked in their growth. Rivers, as far as 
subjected to the influence of the ebb and flow, are full of Mangroves ; 
and the highest Rhizophoras, which, growing always on that side where 
there is the deepest water, assist the natives in conducting their canoes 
through the mud and sand-banks. Among many other littoral plants 
will be recognized the Frosopsis horrida, Kunth, Orescentia odovata, 
Bth., Oereus Fitajaya, De Cand., Hippomane Mancinella, Linn., Aero- 
stichum aureum., Linn., Ipomosa pes-capree, Swartz, Hibiscus arboreus, 
Desv., Cocos nucifera, Linn., Fithecolobium macrostachyum, Bth., Gui- 
landina Bonduc, Ait., and several species of Jacquinia, Flumieria, and 
Ruyschia. 

Far different is the vegetation of the savanas. The ground, being 
level or slightly undulated, is clothed during the greater part of the 
year with a turf of brilliant green ; groupes of trees rise here and there ; 
silvery streams, herds of cattle, and the isolated huts of the natives 
enliven a scene, over which the absence of Falms and Tree-ferns throws 
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almost an European character, giving the whole more the appearance 
of an English park than that of a tract of land in tropical America. 
The turf contains, besides niiraerous species of Grasses, many elegant 
Fapilionncece^ Polygalea^ and Gentianece: the tender sensitive-plant 
{Mimosa pudica^ Linn.) prevails in many localities, shutting up its 
irritable leaves even upon the approach of a heavy footstep. The 
clumps of trees and shrubs, over which the Garumos {Cecropia pellaia, 
Linn.) and Pana'h'ees {Panax, sp. nov.) wave their largo foliage, are 
composed of Myrtacece^ Mdastomacea^ Chrysohahmecc, Papilionacefe, 
Composites.^ Anacardiacees^ Malpigliiacem^ TTederaccfS, Ayiouacees, Dll- 
leniaveee, and Acanihacea^ and often overspread by masses of Convolvii- 
lacCfB, Aristolochiees, Apocynea^ and other creeping or winding plants. 
Orcliideae are very plentiful in the vicinity of the rivers and rivulets, 
where the trees are literally loaded with them. The VainUla {lAriilla, 
sp.) is seen climbing in great abundance up the stems of young trees, 
and increasing in many instances so much in weight that it causes the 
downfall of its supporter. The ClmmicaleSy or groves of Band-paper 
trees {Curatella Anie.rlcanay Linn.), form occasionally curious features 
in the landscape. They extend over whole districts, and their pre- 
sence always indicates a soil strongly impregnated with iron. The 
trees arc about forty feet high, with crooked branches, an approxima- 
tion to the winding habit of their tribe, and the paper-like leaves 
occasion a rattling noise if stirred by the wbid, which strongly recalls 
the European autumn, when northerly breezes strip the trees of their 
foliage. 

Dense forests of immense extent cover at least two-thirds of the 
whole territory. From the height of their trees, and the numerous 
creepers overhanging them, the rays of the sun are almost interrupted ; 
and, in all forests of this description, little underwood exists. The 
principal forms belong to Bterculiaceeje, Tiliaeemy Mimosefs, Papilionacea;, 
pjiiphorhiaceaiy AnacardieeSy AcanthaceeSy PipcracecBy Riihiacemy MyrtaceeSy 
and MelastomaceeB ; these, and the prevalence of Tree-fernSy SciiamineeCy 
and PalmSy stamp on them the real tropical character. The giants of 
the woods are the Espave {Anacardinm BMnocarpuSy DC.), Corotu 
{EtitJierolohium Simbouvay Mart.), and the Cuipo (a StercuUacea)y which 
attain a height averaging from 90 to 130 feet, and a circumference of 
from twenty-four to thirty-six feet. Occasionally a whole forest consists 
only of a single species of tree. Near Juan Lanas is a locality entirely 
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dad with Meinhrilloa {Gndama MemhriUo^ Seem.) : near the village 
of San Juan another with Falon d<‘ vdas {Parmentlera cereifera, Seem.) ; 
while, in dilferent parts of the country, may be seen vast groves 
solely composed of either Maquenqiie^ Palma real, or Palma tie encoha. 

Mountains, exceeding 1,500 feet in elevation, situated ])rmcipally in 
western Veraguas, possess a flora which resembles, in many respects, 
that of some parts of the Mexican highlands. Alders and BlaMerrles 
{Eufms, sp.) arc common ; evergreen oaks are intermingled with palms ; 
and tlie genera Slyrax, Rondeletla, Salvia, Lopezia, Fuchsia, Oenlradenia, 
Ageratum, Couosteyia, Lnpuim, llypericum, Freziera, Galium, Euphorbia, 
llhapala, Flquimtum, Tropceoluni, Adiaidum, Begonia, Clematis, Verbena, 
Inga, Soianum, Kellciiia (n. 1598), &c., are represented by one or 
nioi-c spixvies ; in fine, it is that vegetation in which the forms of the 
toi’rid are blended with those of tin*, temperate region. 

Such is a rough outline of the chief diarachu's and general aspect of 
the ranamian flora. It is at present not juy intention to go more 
into detail, but, in order to afford a still further insight info the vege- 
tation of a eountry so little known, I will occui)y the following paptu’ 
with a sliort account of its principal productions, enumerating them 
according to tlicir uses and properties, 

{To he coni imifyf .) 


Copy of a Letter addressed by Mr. Spruce to G. Bentham, Esq., 
dated Santaretn, Rio das Amazonas, S(pt. 10, 1850. 

Mv DEAR Sir, — I have now another box of specimens to send you, 
and 1 hope it will be the hist from Bantarem ; for, although I ha\'c: 
no reason to complain of my collections during the last month, J am 
anxious to reach a neiv field, where I shouhl undoubtedly find more 
novelty. The excursions are now long and painful, for I can hardly see 
a tree on the neighbouring campos, or in the forests, within a reason- 
able distance, whose flower and fruit I do not possess. I lose no 
opportunity of examining the coasts of the rivers and igarapes when 
I can get a boat and men. Boats I can at any time have at my disposal, 
but the gentc ” to man them arc difficult to catch. Should 1 need 
men but for a day, and ask them of the Capitao dos Trabalhadores, I 
must wait for a fortnight ere 1 can get them, for in all probability a 
VOL. III. 2 I 
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detachment of soldiers has to be sent into the interior, to beat them 
up at their sitios. This delay iS' so annoying, that I prefer tlie 
uncertain chance of the loan of three or four men from the crew of 
any vessel which may be laid up in the port — a circumstance of rare 
occurrence. 

I have quite had my edge taken off for ascending the Tapajoz ; a 
merchant of Cuyaba, with whom I had some thouglits of going up in 
February, was wrecked by the unskilfiilness of his pilot in ascending 
the first cataracts, and lost two of his men, besides all his cargo, valued 
at 8,000 milreis. Besides this, fever and ague have been fatal on this 
river, to an extent previously unknown ; the number of deaths is 
variously stated at from 400 to 1,000, but the least of these numbers 
is a serious diminution of the scanty population. Even the coming of 
the dry season has not dispelled this formidable scourge. Two French- 
men, who have just returned from a voyage of three weeks, found fever 
everywhere rife. They ventured to sleep on shore but once, in Die 
house of the only English settler on the Tapajoz. He himself and 
all his household were ill, and he had already buried six of his people. 
Wc have aceounts that the Madera and lUo Negro have had similar 
visitations. My countryinuu, Mr. Bradley, who is settled at the Barra, 
assures me that the true cause of the gradual depopulation of the llio 
Negro IS the now well -ascertained unhealthiness of its banka : he 
himself caught an ague up it, which held liirn six months. The canso 
assigned here is some supposed insalubrious property of the waters, 
but I cannot doubt that Humboldt’s opinion as to the healthiness of 
the rivers of troj)ictd America which run east and west, and the un- 
healthincss of those whose course lies north and south, is the true one. 
In the valley of the Amazon, for instance, wc have the trade-wind 
blowing upwards nearly every day, while on the rivers above-mentioned 
the winds are variable and uncertain. Even here we have sometimes, 
at new and fuU moon, a day or two of what is called “ vento da cima,” 
or “wind from above; ” and it is justly esteemed a “ vento roim,” for 
it brings with it colds in the head, toothache, and fever. 

The specimens now sent are chiefly of plants of the “ Gapo ” (as it 
is called in lingua g&ral), or lands inundated by the rivers and lakes in 
winter, constituting a breadth of from twenty yards to several miles, 
according as the land is abruptly ascending or perfectly flat. I have 
got several more of the minute quasi-ephemeral plants, which spring 
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up as the water recedes. The shores of the large rivers produce 
scarcely any of tliese ; their waters beat on the sand with too much 
violence to allow of such frail things existing there ; but by the small 
inland lakes connected with the Tapajoz, and near the creeks at the 
mouth of some of the igarapes, minute leafless JJtricuLariaa, Eriocaulons, 
Alismas, &c., cover the white sand in thousands. A Utricularia, which 
you will find under No. 1050 {U. uniflora, MS.), is surely the simplest 
in its structure of all its family. Stems of the size of an ordinary 
sewing-needle, fixed into the sand by a small cone of radicles, without 
leaves, but with a minute tubular 2-lipped bract a little below the 
flower, which is white and comparatively large, complete the description 
of its outward aspect. I have often been struck with the wonderful 
contrast in size which is presented here in both the animal and vegetable 
world. Under a gigantic Cadanheira, or a Caryocar, may occasionally 
be seen an almost microscopic Cyperacea ; and the same lake which 
produces this fairy Utriciilaria, bears on its bosom the (jucen of the 
waters, Victoria regia. Another Utrieularia (Coll. no. 1053, U. quin- 
queradiaia, MS.) has a peculiarity of structure to me (piite novel, 
though you may have met with it before. It is a small species, with 
submerged stems and bladdery leaves, but the pedicels, which arc about 
two inches long, have about midw\ay a large horizontal involucre of five 
rays, resembling the spokes of a wheel. Tliis floats on the water, and 
supports the uj)per part of tlie pedicel in an erect position ; the whole 
recalling a sort of floating lamp I have seen, especially as the large 
yellow flower may be considered to represent the flame. The rays are 
half an inch long, elavate, not hollow, but composed of about six series 
of large diaplianous cellules. The cellules are convex on the surface, 
giving the rays a papillose appearance, hexagonal, pale green, w ith pink 
interstices. The rays are trifid at the extremity; segments short, twice 
dichotomous, the last div isions capillary, rarely sacciferous. 

I said above that the Amazon and Tapajoz have scarcely any of these 
fugitive plants ; but on the shore of the former, a little below Santarem, 

1 have been delighted to meet with a couple of Fododemacew, growing on 
scattered stones. Tliis is almost the only place where as yet I have 
seen stones by the Amazon ; but as I ascend higher, 1 hope to meet 
more frequently with localities suitable for this interesting tribe of 
plants. The few igarapes which run into the rivers near Santarem 
have all either gravelly or muddy bottoms ; it is true that decayed 
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logs are frequent in them, but I have in vain searched these for 
Podostefmcea. 

The grasses which were so numerous in the months of February and 
March, are now withered up, and scarcely a grass is to be met with ; 
but in their stead I have obtained the flowers of several fine trees, which 
will probably be more valuable in your eyes. I have now got most of 
the plants on the volcanic serras south of Santarem, but the scattered 
trees and shrubs on these hills comprise, when more closely examined, 
but very few species. The most abundant are a small Lythraccous 
tree (a Lafoemia ?) and a handsome Vocliymacea^ probably a Salvertiay 
with white hexapetalous flowers. The last exhales a most delicious 
odour, and walking through a grove of these Salverdas reminds me of 
traversing large beds of Lily of the Valley, only the perfume is stronger ; 
in drying they assume the still richer odour of the Violet. 

Nearly south-west from Santarem, and communicating with the 
Tapajoz by a short channel, is a small lake called Marncana-mire. In 
the height of the dry season it was a walk of an hour and a half to 
reach this lake, by the broad beach of the Tapajo/ ; but now, when 
the mouth of an intcawening igarape is swollori to half a mile in width, 
this is im])ractieable, and it is necessary to cross the igarape about two 
miles up, and then penetrate the mato extending along its banks, to a 
eanipo, which stretches beyond to the shoves of the lake. We first 
nndertook to reach it by this route on the 15th of August, and wc 
were not veiy certain of tlie way. We crossed the igarape, and tlnni 
attcinpted to piercer the mato ; but the track by which wc entered the 
lal ter ceascfi after we liad followed it for a time, and we had then to cut 
onr way through Sijjos and Pindoha Pahm, in the direction of the cani])o, 
steering by compass. While thus progressing slowly and with diflicultv, 
1 heal’d a distant roar, veiy mucli like that of an onga ; but as 1 knew 
there had been several cattle on the opposite side of the igarape, 1 was 
willing to su])pose it might be one of them. Shortly aftei’vvards the 
same sound was repeated, and a little nearer ; and in a few minutes 
more it was repeated, so loud and so near, that it brought us both to a 
stand-still. Mr. King had heard the two former growls, but, like 
myself, he had not spoken. We were armed only with tresados, and 
had barely arranged onr plan of defence, when we heard a tremendous 
crash among the underwood at thirty paces from us, which T confess 
nuule the l)loo<l run cold in my veins. Aft(;v this, however, we heard 
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no more. When we afterwards recounted the adventure to some 
Indians, they told us that the crash we had heard was undoubtedly the 
tiger, either springing on some deer, of which he had been in chase, 
or, arriving in sight of us, and doubting his capacity to overcome us, 
betaking himself to flight. 

Hardy are tigers seen so near Santarem, yet a few years ago an 
engagement took place between three men and a tiger, in the very same 
valley. One of these men was armed with a musket, another with a 
tresudo, and the third (a tall powerful man) was quite unarmed. It 
was upon the last that the tiger made his first attack, springing upon 
him out of a bush, and he had fortunately sufficient activity and presence 
of mind to seize the tiger by the fore-paws, one of which he secured 
by the wrist, and the other lower down, and consequently less firmly. 
They struggled until the tiger released tin's paw, and, making a claw 
witli it at the man’s crown, tore his scalp completely over his eyes. He 
is now living at Santarem, and constantly wears a black skull-cap, his 
head being still very tendei’. At the moment of the attack tin*, inaii 
with the musket was some distance in the real*, but tlie one with the 
tresado flew to his frieiuTs assistance, and the tiger, leaving the latter, 
turned on his new assailant, whom, also, he succeeded in wounding 
severely, lie then sat down midway between them, eyeing first one 
and tlum the otlK;r, and looking, I dare say, as amiably as a cat might 
be supposed to do between two disalded mice, uncertain which to 
devour first. At iliis critical conjuncture the third man came up, and 
the contest was renewed, resulting finally in the death of the tiger, but 
not until lie had wounded all his assailants. 

Ill this strip of forest were uurnerous trees of tlui Aldaslomacea I 
liave sent you under No. 811), its slender trunks rising to the height 
of fifty feel, hcfori- branching. .1 might have ])assed it minotieed, but 
that the ground beneath was strewed with its ripe fruits, which nioi*e 
ri^seniblc the A[)plo in tlavour than any other fruit 1 have met wdth ou 
tin; Aiiiazou ; tliey are, however, more insipid, and the flesli less firm. 
Ill shape and iu the way they grow along the naked branches, they 
are not unlike {\\\:. Metruuila macrocarpa figured in Liiidley’s ‘ Vegclabh^ 
Kingdom,’ but the I2-eelle(.l ovary and the 12-lobed stigma are 
eharaeters 1 have not met with in any other of the Order. 

W(^ found Mu; shores of the lake rich iu the little plants abovc-meii- 
lioned, and I was glad to find a second species of Mai/acay with small 
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white flowers, the petals barely equalling the sepals, and short pedicels 
reflexed in fruit ; while in the one formerly sent (no. 375), the rose- 
coloured petals are twice the length of the sepals, and the long pedicels 
are erect in fruit : there are also slight differences in the leaves. I 
have since found them growing together abundantly near the Indian 
village of Mayaca (or Mahica). You will have noticed that the anthers 
of Mayaca terminate in a tube one-third the length and diameter of the 
anther itself. In these two species the filament is short and tolerably 
stout. It has not been noticed that the calyx has a very short tube 
adherent to the ovary ; its segments are truly valvate. The parts of 
the flower have assuredly the normal position : viz. the stamens oppo- 
site the sepals, and the carpels opposite the petals. — The habit of 
Mayaca is certainly different from that of the Commelymceai ; when 
out of flower its resemblance to Folytrichum juniperinum is most 
striking ; yet its characters hardly suffice to sustain it in a sciparate 
Order. I have already sent you a true Commelymcea^ with anthers 
opening at the apex. 

What I am about to relate will illustrate the utility of the large 
marsh grass, called Canm-rana (wild cane), of which I have already 
sent you specimens. As beef is only half the price at Santarem that 
it is at Para, a considerable traffic is kept up in cattle all the year 
round. A large portion come from the fazendas on the Fiiro de Sapucua 
(near the moutli of the Troinbetas), and the rest from the vicinity of 
Obidos, Almeirim, and Santarem. No supply of dry food is taken ibr 
their support during the voyage to Para, but in leaving Santarem a 
quantity of Oanm-rana is cut from the Ponta Negra, suilicient to last 
for two days, and all the way down a supply can be procured on the 
banks wlien required, until reaching the entrance to the channels below 
Gurupa, where there is no more Oanna~rana^ and the cattle subsist on 
the fronds of the Assai Palm until arriving at the city. The only 
objection to this latter food is that it causes the cattle to drink an 
inordinate quantity of water. So long as there is a sufficient supply 
of the Canna-rana in the marshes near Santarem, the cattle thrive well ; 
but when they are reduced to eat other succulent grasses, they are con- 
stantly attacked with diarrheea, and the cattle-keepers have not got into 
the way of giving them occasionally a little di’y food. 

As I mentioned lately to Sir W. Hooker, Camia-rana is a chief con- 
stituent of the floating islands on the Amazon. Those we have seen 
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passing Santarem in such numbers come mostly from a great distance. 
A few masses have been detached from the Ponta Negra, but fortu- 
nately they floated by without coming in contact with any vessels in 
the port. I am told that in 1836, the year following the rebellion in 
Para, five sloops of war were sent from Para to receive the submission 
of the various towns on the river, and that whilst lying at anchor in the 
port of Santarem, an Illia de Capim, of some acres in extent, was one 
night detached from the Ponta Negra, and coming full upon these 
vessels, tore them all from their anchorage, and carried them bodily 
down the river a distance of half a day’s journey. A strong body of 
soldiers, blacks, and Indians, amounting to some hundreds, were des- 
patched to liberate the sliips, and it cost them several hours’ labour with 
axes and tresados to effect it, for the mass was some yards in thickness. 
They found hi it, and killed, several large snakes (l^oas and sucurijus), 
and even some peixe-boys (cow-fishes). 

These formidable flouting islands of grass seem to be liberatc'd in three 
ways : first, when an island or a point of the mainland is detached by 
the force of the waters, as happened last year with a small island a little 
above Santarem, in the main channel of the Amazon. This island had 
on it trees of considerable size, a house, and a fazenda of cattle, yet it 
was carried away in a mass by the furious stream, in the height of the 
“ euchcute.” Secondly, the earth may be gradually washed away from 
the roots of a flat of Capim, until, having no longer anything to retain 
it in its place, the loosened mass is detaclicd from the shore, and floats 
down the stream; or, thirdly, the lower part of the stem may actually 
be decayed, as is the case with most stems 1 have drawn up out of deep 
water, and thus have so slight a hold on the bottom, as to be readily 
dislodged by the swelling stream ; and as the stems are much entangled 
in one another, it is only in masses they can be liberated. So far as 
my observations have extended, the llhas de Capim on the Amazon 
chiefly owe their origin to the concurrence of these two latter causes. 

I must not close my letter without adverting to a melancholy circum- 
stance that occurred here on the 7 th of last month — no less than an 
attempt to take the life of our excellent friend, Captain Hislop. He 
had been robbed a short time before of 470 milreis, by a black girl, 
the slave of a woman of not very good character, and by the aid of the 
police recovered 280 milreis of the same. Probably in revenge for 
this, and in the expectation of acquiring more plunder, a man one 
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night concealed himself in Mr. Hislop’s sleeping-room (no very diffi- 
cult task), and in the dead of night stabbed him in the breast, as he 
lay in the hammock, and then attempted to make off with a large trunk, 
but falling with it over a chair in the dark, Mr. Hislop’s servants were 
aroused and ran to his assistance. The scoundrel had, however, taken 
the precaution of setting open the doors before commencing operations, 
and when the servants reached the spot he had effected his escape. 
The knife he had used was found on the floor ; it seemed to have been 
made on purpose for the deed, of a piece of iron hoop, beaten into the 
shape of a poinard, and sharpened only at the point. Although in 
possession of this, all the efforts of the police to discover its owner 
have been unavailing. The wound had been intended “ to serve ; ” but 
the knife had pierced the breast-bone without reaching any vital organ. 
It is now quite healed, to external appearance ; but Mr. llislop, wlio 
is some seventy years old, though up to this period hale and liearty, 
lias received a shock, from the effects of which he will never recover. 

October 1th. — Since last date we have been waiting in almost daily 
expectation of starting for the Barra, and I have consequently been able 
to leave home very little. On the shores of a small liay of the Tapajoz, 
1 found, a few days ago, a diminutive Isoeles, much rcsciiibling the 
British I. hcmtrh. If I may trust to Endlielier, tliis is the first hoetes 
that has been found in South America. N(;ar it grew the smallest 
Scrophulariacea I ever met with ; its stems creeping and buried in the 
sand, sending up short branches, with one or two pairs of minute llcshv 
leaves, and a comparatively large jnirjilc flower. In character it comes 
near Herpestes. I have added another Podostetnneea to my collection, 
gathered on stones by the Amazon. Tliis is a fohaceous species, and 
had I found it without flowers, I should probably have taken it for a 
Jungermamia, It is singular that the shores of the Tapajoz produce no 
Pododemacea, though more stony than the Amazon, and even in some 
parts rocky ; but the rocks and stones, instead of bearing plants, are 
constantly encrusted by some Polypidon. 

I have no description of the Gutta Perch a tree, but from what I 
recollect of a figure I have seen, the Sapotacea now sent under 
No. 296 should come very near it. This tree is not uiifrequent in 
sandy and gravelly situations near Santarem. Its milk is sweet and 
wholesome, and rapidly becomes hard ; but it is not poured out in 
such quantities as in the Mamranduba, or Milk-tree. Several Apoegneae 
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here give out abimdance of milk, which, from its tenacity and hardness 
when dry, T suppose may one day come to be used like Gutta Pereha. 

My specimens of the LegumhtostB^ nos. 920 and 960, were gathered 
from young trees, and I now find that these two species are amongst 
the largest trees of the “ Gapo.” I lately found on the leaves of 
110 . 960, what I at first took for a Raffledacea, and the resemblance 
to some Apodanthus is indeed most striking : it was only by careful 
examination that I satisfied myself it was really produced by an insect. 
The penanth (for such it seems) is green in the earliest stage, changing 
to pink, and afterwards to dull purple, tubular from an oval base, frr)ni 
one to two lines long, and the tube a third of a line broad, hairy within 
and without with spreading white hairs (though the leaves are nearly 
smooth), the mouth expanded, 2-5-lobed, sometimes dimidiate. Ovary 
inferior, 1 -celled, with one or two pendulous ovules. But these ovules 
are the true eggs of an insect, for, by examining individuals in pro- 
gressive states of development, 1 have traced the formation from the 
egg of, first, a minute fusiform annulate body, and, ultimately, of a 
])crrect insect with legs and wings. To make the resemblance to a 
flower more striking, there appears, beneath what I have called the 
perianth, wdiat seems to be a calyx of four or five erect triangular 
brownish sepals ; but these are really only the torn cuticle by the pro- 
trusion of the perianth. 

To explain the form assumed by these excrescences, may we not 
suppose there has been an attempt to reproduce the tubular 5-lobed 
calyx of the species (which belongs either to Inga, or to some allied 
genus) ? The juices of a plant, when diverted IVom their ordinary 
channels, must still go on forming tissue according to some law 
originally impressed pn the species ; and I have seen modes of develop- 
ment follow the puncture of an insect, such as in general only long 
cultivation calls forth. On the same leaves were the nidi of another 
insect. These were scarcely a line long, globoso-urceolate, regularly 
20-striate, containing eggs in the concavity as in the other. They 
might easily be mistaken for some epiphyllous fungus. 1 eiKjlose spe- 
cimens of these productions, and I will afterwards send you a larger 
species. 

The curious leaf-gall from the island of Cuba, figured on page 32 cyf 
Lindley’s ‘ Vegetable Kingdom,’ shows great resemblance to the flower 
of Otknate&., <0 which Katural Order the plant bearing it belongs. 

VOL. III. 2 K 
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In its mode of growth it corresponds to the first of those above 
mentioned. 

We are to embark to night (Mondfiy), and if we have a continuation 
of the excellent winds which have blown for some time, we may hope 
for a speedy passage. Richard Spruce. 


Lichenes Arctici; collected in 1848, by Mr. Seemann of the Expedi- 
tion dj/’Capt. Kellet, in TI.M.S. Herald^ in search after Sir J. Franklin; 
by the Rev. Churchill Babin gton, M.A., St. Johns College, Cam- 
bridge. 

From Amtscha Bay. August 1848. 

Ramalina fariiiacea, Ach. A fragment on fir-bark. 

Parmelia saxatilis, Ach. (P. sulcata, Tayl . !) On fir-bark. 

olivacea, Ach. On fir-bark. 

varia jS symmicta, Fries. On fir-bark. 

Cladonia digitata /S viridis, ! (n. 40). On rotten wood; in a 

bad state. 

pyxidata? lloffm. Ban’en ; growing on the ground among 

Polytricha. 

From Norton Sound. September 1848. 

Evernia divergens. Fries. The specimens agree with examples from 
Lapland, collected by Wahleiiberg. 

Cetraria cucuUata, Ach. 

Islandica, Ach. 

Cladonia rangiferina v. sylvatica, Fries (C. sylvatica, Auct.) 

All the above species grow matted amongst each other, mixed with 
dead stems of herbaceous plants and with Vaccinium Vitis-Idma, L. 

From Kotzebue's Sound. 

Evernia divergens, Fries. 

ochroleuca, Fries (Comic, ochr. Auct.), This species and E. 

divergens grow together among other lichens and mosses. 
Cetraria cucuUata, Ach.\ Both fertile; mixed together and accompanied 

Islandica, Ach. J by other lichens and by grasses. 

— glauca, Ach . ; substraminea, Bab . ; thaUo substramineo. Barren ; 
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growing among sticks, grasses, and Folyt/richa. The yellowish 
colour is probably accidental : the less exposed parts of the 
thalliis incline to glaucous. 

Nephroma polaris, Ach. Barren ; growing among Hypna and Dicrmium 
scoparium : the leaves of grasses and a Beiula (7i. nana ?) being 
intermixed. The thallus agrees with European and North 
American specimens. 1 suspect that the Antarctic plant 
{Hook. fit . ! Crypt. Anl. p. 218) is not the same. 

Peltidea aphthosa, Ach. Fertile, mixed with Hypna, Sphagna, &c. 

horizontalis, Ach. Mixed with leaves of Betula nana, Bryaa 

octopetala, mosses, &c. The apothecia incline to be re volute ; 
but there is little doubt that the plant belongs to this species. 

canina, Ach. Fertile, among Hypna, Vaccinia, and grasses. 

venosa, Ach. On earth, fertile'. 

8ticta puliiionacea, Ach. Barren ; among various Hypna and the 
leaves of a tree (a Salix apparently). Specimens rather small, 
neatly crisped, pale ferruginous below. 

Pannclia saxatilis, Ach., Tayl.\ On rocks; barren. 

pnrielina, Ach. Particles of this species are scattered over spe- 
cimens of the preceding. 

pallesccns v. Upsaliensis, Fries (P. Upsaliensis, Auct.). On roots 

of some coarse grass. 

tartarea ^ frigida, Fries. Covering the surface of a moss {Dici'a- 

nnm), which it has destroyed. 

oculata? Fries, E. Bot. t. 1833. Barren ; but agreeing very well 

with the figure cited ; spreading over Polytricha, &c. 

CTadonia uncialis, Fries. Specimens very tine, though barren, four or 
five inches long, of a yellower colour than is usual in European 
specimens : they are mucli perforated above and near the gaping 
axils. The description of C. Boryi var. lacunosa, Tuckenii. 
(Enum. of North. Lich. p. 54) agrees tolerably well : 1 should 
suppose, however, that these specimens l)elong to C. uncialis : 
they are mixed witli C. rangiferina and two species of Betula. 

rangiferina, Hoffm. 

digitata? Iloffm. Barren. 

defonnis, On rotten fir- wood ; cups proliferous; apo- 
thecia symphycai'pous. 

cornucopioides, Fries (('. extciisa, Florke). Very tine. 
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Cladonia gracilis ^ hybrida, ScJiar, I Intermixed with nlosses, Hepaiica, 
and lichens. Specimens of a very strong growth, much curved, 
fertile. 

Stereocaulon tomentosum, Fries, Barren, but the specimens apparently 
belong to this species. Growing loosely among masses of 
JungermannuB and mosses, mixed with leaves of Vaccinia^ also 
growing on sandy ground with Hypna. 

Sphserophoron coralloides ? Fere. A barren fragment attached to a 
specimen of ParmeUa saxatllu. All the European species of 
this genus are Arctic (Tuckerin. Eiium. p. 82) : and the 
present fragment is too minute to determine satisfactorily. 


BOTANICAL INFOBMAl^lON. 


Death of M. Eequien. 

We regret to fmd the death of M. liequien, of Avignon, announced 
in the Breach papers. He was much beloved, both in his native 
city, where he had always taken a very active part in the manage- 
ment of benevolent and charitable, as well as scientific, institu- 
tions, and by his numerous friends at Montpellier and other towns in 
the south of France. He had been on a visit to Montpellier early in 
April, from whence he went to Corsica, where he was carried off by 
apoplexy on the 30th of May, having lately completed liis sixty-third 
year. His rich collections, chiefly of European plants, shells, and other 
departments of Natural History, were engaged during his life-time to 
be transferred on his death to a public institution, we believe in Avi- 
gnon. He was in every respect a generous botanist ; and his liberality 
in distributing from his vast stores of French plants is known to all 
botanists who have visited the south of France, and to all who were in 
any way in correspondence with him. 


Death ofi. E. Bicheno, Esep 

We have the painful duty to record the recent account of the death 
of a i^ealous Fellow of the Linnean Society while resident in his native 
country and long its Treasurer, J. E. Bicheno, Esq. This took place 
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at Hobart Town, Van Diemen’s Land, where he had been for some 
years Colonial Secretary, and where he was no less respected and be- 
loved than he was by all who had the privilege of his acquaintance in 
England. The botany of Great Britain had chiefly engaged his atten- 
tion. In the Linnean Society’s Transactions, he published On Sys- 
tems and Methods in Natural History,” and a “ Monograph of the 
British species of 


Cereus triangularis. 

Lieut. Agassiz has sent us a drawing of a plant of Cereus triangularis 
which has recently blossomed in a stove in this country, bearing flowers 
of a most extraordinary size. The length of the flower, accurately 
measured, is fourteen inches from the base of the ovary to the tip of 
the petals ; tlie breadth, from tip to tip of the calyx, fourteen inches : 
the petals form a cup anrl are nearly erect, but they measure eight 
ihehes acrc^ss the mouth of the cup, and the petals are seven inches 
long, including their curve : the calyx-tube eight inches long. The 
weight is nearly a pound. I'he stem was of the ordinary size. This 
species is well figured in the ‘ Botanical Magazine,’ tab. 1884, in the 
year 1817, and in the ‘ Botanicid Ec^gister,’ tab. 1807, in the year 1837, 
although the author of the latter work says it had never previously 
been represented from an European specimen. But the fact is, it 
was first figured more than a century ago, in the Acta Natune 
Curiosorum, from a plant which flowered at Altorf. 


NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


1)k Vriese (Dr. and Professor) ; Descriptions et Figures des Plantes 
Nouvelles et Hares du Jardin Botanique de VUniversUe de Leide 
et des principaux Jardins du liogaume des Pays Bas. Ouvrage dedie 
d sa Majeste la Reine. Livraison 11. Imp. folio. 1851. 

We gave, as we had most just reason for doing, in the 7th volume 
of the ‘ Loudon Journal of Botany,’ a highly favourable notice of the 
first livraison of this splendid work, a publication as remarkable for 
the beauty of the Plates, which are coloured, as for the scientific value 
of the descriptions. The first figure in the present fascicidus repre- 
sents a new species of Ilymmocallis, H. Borskiana, De Vriese, from 
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Venezuela. The second and third are devoted to noble figures of Cycan 
jRumphii, Miq. ; and the two last plates, one to the male, the other to 
the female, inflorescence of Cycaa circinalis. The descriptive part in- 
cludes some valuable remarks on the internal structure of the male 
cone of the latter species. 


Dr. Wight : Orchid e^ of the Neilgherries. 

We have this moment the satisfaction of receiving Vol. V. of 
Dr. Wight’s ‘ Icones Plantarum iNDiiE Orientalis,’ containing 
Plates 1622 to 1762 (with specific characters), which are, all but one 
(the last) plate, devoted to admirably executed outline lithographic 
figures of the Orchide^ of the Neilgherries. We have been for 
some time anxious to record the invaluable and indefatigably continued 
labours of our excellent friend in the field of Indian Botany, but we 
have waited for one of the Parts of the fourth volume (Part II.) wliicli, 
through some unaccountable accident, has never yet been received iff 
England. The very mention above of the numbering of the plates 
will show the amount of species illustrated in this work alone. Equally 
meritorious is the coloured work, entitled ‘ Illustrations of Indian 
Botany, or Figures illustrative of each of the Orders of Indian Plants, 
described in the Author’s Prodromus Flora) Peninsuhe Indise orien- 
talis,’ and extending to 182 plates, with copious and very instructive 
letter-press. We tnist soon to have it in our power to notice both 
these works more fully. 

John Sanders : A practical Treatke on the Culture of the Vine, as 
well under glass as in the open air. London ; Reeve and Benham. 
8vo. 1851. 

This is a plain, intelligible, well-written pamphlet of between thirty 
and forty pages, devoted, 1st, To the culture of the Vine under glass ; 
2ndly, Culture of the Muscat Grape; 3rdly, Cidtureof the Vine in tlie 
open air ; and 4thly, Culture of the Vine in pots. It is accompanied by 
nine plates *. the first four illustrating “ a double-fronted wall-house for 
grapes and other purposes.” Plates V. and VI. represent a house for 
Muscat grapes. Plate VII. siiows Amines as grown in the open air ; and 
Plates VIII. and IX* exhibit plans of a house for growing Vines in pots 
and trolighs. No vine-grower should be without this little book. 
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TFe ham received the following Prospectus of a Flora GRiECA 
Exsiccata ; ou Collection de plantes rares et intSressafites BE LA Grece. 
Printed at Athens in French, German, and Greek. 

La Flore grecquej qui renfcrine cles especes offrant un grand interet 
a la science, ii’est pas encore assez connue. Si la Grece a ete tour a 
tour Fobjet des recbcrches et des travaux de plusieiirs botanistes dis- 
tingues, tels que Tournefort, Sibthorp, Sieber, Fried richsthal, Bory de 
St, Vincent, Boissier, Link, Grisebacli, Fraas, lleldreich, Spruniier, 
Sartory et autres, il n’en est pas naoins vrai que cc pays possede encore 
des ricliesscs qui sont a explorer. 

Au point de vuc du regne vegetal, la Grece oftre, par sa constitution 
physique, des variations qu’il est rarci de rctrouver ailleurs reunies snr 
un point si circonscrit. J)(‘s groupes de inontagnes plus ou moins 
elevees, entrecoupos par des valiecs plus ou moins profondes, presentent 
des differences coiisi(ka*ables de temperature et d’humidite, difiercnccs 
qui se rofletcut necessairernent dans les produits de sa vegetation. 
Ajoutez a ces int%alites du terrain, ce grand developpeincnt du littoral, 
convert souvent dc plages ('t de inarais, des cotes oil Ton voit prosperer 
les dattiei’s, les opuritia, les liespcrid^^s, et une mer parseinee d’lles 
nonibreuses, dans des latitudes plus meridionales, et vous aurez une 
idee approximative dc la vaste echelle ou le botaniste est convM a en- 
riehir la science. 

Les savans qui out recueilli les plantes helleniques, malgre Icurs 
talens etendus et leur zele ardent, ayant ii combattre bien de difficultes, 
n’ont pu atteindre completement leur but ; car tons etrangers au pays, 
ignorant la langue, etant pour ainsi dire forces de suivre les caprices de 
leurs guides, et n’ayant surtout assez de temps pour s’arreter a cliaque 
localite, n’ont fait que traverser cette contree et reeueillir les plantes, 
d’une saison quelconque, et qui ctaient a leur portee. 

Entierement voue a la botanique, dont la chaire ii FUniversite in’a 
ete confide, et habitant par consequent mon pays, je desire ardemment 
que les cspeces de son regne vegetal soient ddsormais scrupuleusement 
ctudices et connues, et que la Grece, berceau de cette science comme de 
tant d’autres, puisse au moins aujourd’hui contribuer par la a son 
avancement. 

Pour arriver a ce rdsultat, j’ai pensd que Fetude des plantes rares et 
critiques de la Grece se ferait avec plus d’exactitude, si elles devenaient 
communes dans les lierbiers qui ornent les musdes et les riches collec- 
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tions des savans et des amateurs de la botaniqoe. Par ce moyen, les 
erreurs quo je puis involontairement commettre, soumises au controle 
de juges competens, n’iront pas augmenterla confusion qui malheureuse- 
ment p^netre de jour en jour dans la science, et la determination des 
plantes de la Qt^ operde ou confirm^ par nos illustres raaitres, nc- 
querra une valeur incontestable. 

Edsolu a dtendre de plus en plus Tliorison de mes excursions bo- 
taniques, j’entreprends la publication par centuries des plantes rares 
que j ai ddja recueillies en Grece, sans m’arreter aux depenses et aux 
fatigues que cette entreprise entraine. 

La premiere et seconde centurie comprennent les plantes brieve- 
meut ddcrites par Smith dans le Prodromus Flora Oraca, ainsi que 
plusieurs especes decouvertes rdcemment par MM. Boissier, Sprunner 
et Heldreich, et decrites par le premier dans son excellent ouvrage ; 
Biagnom plantarum orierdalium novarum. Ces deux centuries seront 
publiees le printemps prochain, et les especes qui en font partie, ont 
ctd cueillies au Lycabete, a FHymette, au Peiitelique, au Fames, au Co- 
ry dale (Attique), aux environs de Nauplie, au Parnon appeld par qu^lques 
voyageurs Cronion et vulgaircment appeld Malevo (Peloponnese) et a 
riie de Syra. 

T^a troisieme centurie contiendra les plantes du Parnasse et du Cyl- 
Idne ; la quatrieme ceUes du Taygete, du Tymphreste et de POeta ; la 
ciuquieme celles du Mont Athos, du Pelion, de I’Ossa et de FOlympe . 
la sixieme et septieme les plantes de TAsie-mineure : et les centuries 
suivantes celles de Tile dc Crete, des lies loniennes et d’autres points 
de FEst de la Mediterranffe. La succession de ces voyages pourra 
etre intervertie par suite des circonstances. 

Les personnes qui comptent faire Facquisition de la Flora Graca 
exsiccata sont prices de faire parvenir leurs demandes d’une mani^re 
lisible a Fadresse du soussign^. 

Theodohe G. Orphanides, 
Professeur de Botanique a FUniversite- 
Othon, Eue d’Eole a Athenes. 


Athfeues, le 15 Septembre, 1850. 
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Floruta HoNaKONGENSis : an FMumeration of the Plante collected in 
the Island qf Hong-Kong, hy Cclpt. Jv Gr. Chafiffon, Reg., the 
determinations revised and> ilie new species jAescrihed hy George 
Bentiiam, Esa. ^ 

Capt. Champion’s labours in the investigation of the Flora of Hong- 
Kong, during liis visit to that island with his regiment, have already 
been alluded to, and some of the new species he first sent over were 
described by the late Mr. Gardner, in the first volume of this Journal 
(pp, 240, 308, 321). He remained in the island three years, re- 
turning to Europe in 1850 with a collection of between five and six 
hundred phmnogamous plants, comprising, with scarcely any ex- 
ceptions, all those previously found in the island by Mr. Hinds, and 
enumerated in the ‘London Journal of Botany’ (vol. i. p. 482), and 
a considerable number either entirely new or not hitherto found on the 
Chinese coast, lie has placed a set of specimens in the hands of Mr. 
Bentham, who has re-examined the whole, and in whose herbarium 
arc deposited the original specimens here described. 

llANUNCXJLACEiE. 

1. Clematis uncinata. Champ., sp. n. ; scandens, glaberrima, glau- 
cescens, foliis piimatiecctis, segraentis (cpiinis) petiolulatis ovato- 
lanceolatis uncinato-acuminatis, panicula laxa floribunda, carpellorum 
caudis plumosis . — Folia inflorescentiffi et calyces siccitate nigrescunt. 
Petioli et petiohili subciiThosi. Segmenia l^~3-pollicaria, basi tri- 
nervia, rcticulato-venosa, subtus pallida, basi obtusa, apice in acumen 
recurvum interdum fere cirrhiforme desinentia. Panicula ultra- 
pedalis, opposite ramosa, basi foliata; ramuli superiores et ultimi 
bractcis brevibus subulatis subtensi. Sepala 4, aperta fere 6 lin. 
longa, lanceolata, setaceo-acuminata, dorso glabra et nigricantia, 
anguste lanato-marginata (iiitus colorata?). Stamina numerosa, 
antheris linearibus filamento fequilongis longioribusve. Ovaria 
8-10, glabra. Styli longe pluinosi, summo apice glabri, recurvi, 
intus stigmatosi. 

Gathered July 10, 1848, in a ravine behind Mount Parker, near 
Saywan, and not seen in other parts of the island. It is a very dis- 
tinct species among the pinnately divided paniculate Flammulce, 

2. Clematis parviloba, Gardn. et Champ., Kew Journ. Bot* vol. i. 
p. 241. 
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Also a rare species in Hong-Kong. Gathered in the Happy Valley, 
near the Waterfall, and towards West Point under the Buddhist Cave, 
in April 1848 and March 1^49. 

3. Clematis Meyeniana^ Walp., PL Meyen. p. 277. 

Of common occurrence, and in great abundance in almost every 
ravine in the island. The flowers are nearly pure white, very pretty, 
and slightly sweet-scented. It flow’^ers during May, and occasionally 
again in autumn, even so late as December. 

DlLLENIACEiE. 

1. Delima sarmentosa^ Linn. 

This is, at any rate, the Canton plant referred to this species in the 
‘Botanical Magazine,’ t. 3058, and is the same as the one distributed 
in Fortune’s Chinese collection, ii. 127. It agrees also very well with 
Bur&aim’s indifferent figure of the original Ceylonese plant, but re- 
quires further comparison with specimens from Ceylon absolutely to 
establish its identity. The Penang plant referred to the same species 
in the ‘ Botanical Magazine ’ is the D. Jiebecarpa, DC. 

Common in ravines all over the island, flowering in summer. 

Magnoliace.e. 

1. Talauma BL — Magnolia pumila , Andr. — Bot. Mag. t. 977. 

Shrubby and rather scarce on Victoria Peak, more common and 
subarboreous in the woods of the Happy Valley, flowering in summer. 
It is much cultivated in flower-pots by the Chinese on account of its 
oppressively fragrant flowers, which bloom towards evening, falling oft’ 
the next morning. * 


An onager. 

1. Unona ducolor, Vahl. — DC. Prod. vol. i. p. 91. 

Of veiy common occuiTcnce low down in ravines, where it is usually 
a humble shrub. The flowers have a strong perfume, and vaiy much 
in size according to the dryness or wetness of the weather about the 
flowering season. The same thing occurs in Artahotrys and others of 
this family. 

2. Uvaria microcarpay Champ., sp. n. ; foliis breviter petiolatis obovatia 
oblongisve basi oblique cordatis supra sparse subtus densius stellato- 
pilosulis subtus ad venas ramulis pedunculisque rufo-tomentosis, 
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peduncalis terminalibus subbifloris, petalis orbiculatis scabro-tomen- 
tosis calyce duplo longioribus inter se subaequalibus, baccis globosis 
dispermis brevitcr stipitatis. — Habitus et flores prirao intuitu Giiat- 
terifB rufcc similes, sed ovaria pluri-ovulata ct fructus Uvaria. 
Folia 3~5-pollicaria, obtusa v. acuminata, petiolis 1-3 lin. longis 
rufo-toinentosis. Infloi'escentla tcrminalis, ramulo excurrente demum 
lateralis. Fedicelli 1-pollicares, supra medium bractcam parvam 
orbiculatam ferentcs, uniflori. Calt/x 3 lin. longiis, ultra medium 
divisus in lacinias 3 late orbiculatas obtusas. Fetala in flore apcrto 
circa 7 lin. diametro, inter se mqualia v. intcriora paullo longiora, 
obtusa, crassiuscula, pube minuta velutina utrinque tonienlosa. 
Stamina numcrosa, filamentis liriearibus complanatis, cxterioribiis 
lineari-spathulatis ; antheroi coutinum, loculis immersis exteriorum 
cassis. Omria numerosa, linearia, fcrrugineo-tomentosa, iinilocu- 
laria, ovulis plurimis. Stylm brevis, glaber, vcrtice clavato-stigma- 
tosus. Carpella giobosa, 3 lin. diametro, extus tomentella v. demum 
glabrata, stipit(^ carpello breviorc. Semina 2, dissepimeuto tenui 
transverse separata, in speciinine immatura. 

Of very common occurrence, and usually a low shrub. 

3. Vya\'\i\ plafypelala, Champ, sp. n. ; foliis petiolatis obovali-oblongis 
basi cordatis supra pru'tcr costam glabris subtus stellato-pubescen- 
tibus et ad venas ramulis pedunculisque dense rufo-liirsutis, petalis 
submqualibus aniplis orbiculatis tomcntellis calycis lacinias maximas 
raeinbranaccas paullo su))erantibus. — FoUim vidi unicum, fere U. 
grandl/lor(F, lloxb., 8 poll, longum, apice breviter acuminatum, 
submcmbranaceum, petiolo 4-lineari. Fedicellus brevis, sub flore 
incrassatus. Calyx fere pollicaris, in lacinias 3 late orbiculatas irre- 
gulariter fissus. Felala paullo majora et crassiora. — Species ab U. 
grandijiora differt imprimis calyce amplo et petalis multo latioribus. 
I was unwilling to destroy the single flower on my specimen by 
dissecting the ovaries, but Capt. Champion has a fruit supposed to 
belong to this species, which is one of several carpels, is thickly covered 
with a tawny pubescence, polyspermous, and somewhat contracted 
between the seeds. 

Found in the low jungle near the Buddhist temple, East Point. 

4. Artabotrys harnata, Bl. FI. Jav. 

Most abundant near the Buddhist temple. East Point, and in the 
woods about the waterfall, Happy Valley. Flowers in summer. 
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5. Artabotrys odoraiimma^ BL FI. Jav. 

This is without doubt the Chinese Anona hexapetala^ Linn., usually 
referred to the Artabotrya odoratiaaima : it appears to have rather larger 
flowers than the common East Indian form, but that, as observed by 
Capt. Champion, is variable, and I can find no other difference, 
lu similar places to the last species, but less common. 

ScHIZANOREvlC. 

1. Kadsura Japonica^ Dan. ; apparently identical with the Japanese 
species. 

Bare, in a ravine below Victoria Peak, flowering in autumn. The 
ripe carpels, found in January, are blackish-purple, juicy, sweet, and 
pleasant to the taste. 

Lardizabalej^. 

1. Stauntonia Chinemis^ DC. Syst. Veg. vol. i. p. 514. 

Trailing on rocks in ravines in various parts of the island. The 
flowers, in January and February, have a nauseous smell. 

MenispebmacE/E. (By J. Miers, Esq.) 

1. Cyclca deltoidea, Miers, sp. n.^ ramis gracilibus (demum glabris?), 
foliis deltoideo-rotundatis apice obtusis v. rarius acutiusculis mucro- 
nulatis utrinqne glaberrirais infra sordide glaucis 5-nervibiis margino 
subrevolutis, petiolo gracili limbo diinidio brcviore, racemo fanninco 
axiliari subpaniculato glabcrrimo folio longiore, baccis glabris. 

A single female specimen, from a ravine on Mount Victoria. 

This differs from other species in the smaller size of its leaves, 
which arc only about 1 J inch long, inch broad, on a petiole f inch, 
the peltate insertion of which is generally about 3 lines (rarely 1 line 
only) within the margin. The somewhat slender raceme is subflexuosc, 
about 2 inches long ; the pedicels, 3 or 4 in each alternate fascicle, arc 
approximate and almost umbellate, and J line in length. The nut, 
though small, corresponds in structure with the pecidiar form common 
to the genus. 

2. Hypserpa nitida, Miers, sp. n. ; ramiilis striatulis sparse ferrugineo- 
tomentosis, foliis ovatis subacutis v. obtiisiusculis mucronatis su[)ra 
nitidis utrinque glaberrimis 3-nervibus, nervi.s venisque rcticulatis 
supra immersis et cum nervis 2 alteris marginalibus subtus promi- 
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nentibus, petiolo apice incraasato superne pubesceiite inferne glabro, 
racemo fcjemineo petiolo breviore paucifloro. 

Ill a ravine of Mount Victoria. 

The leaves arc 11 inch long, 10-11 lines broad, on a petiole of 4 or 
5 lines. The berry is fleshy, about I an inch in diameter. The speci- 
men is in fruit only, but the plant evidently belongs to the above 
genus, the type of which is the Cocculus cuspldatus^ Wall. (See Ann. 
Nat. Hist. N. S. v. 7. p. 30.) 

3. Nephroica puhinervis^ Miers, sp. n. ; ramulis striatidis retrorsum 
pubeseentibus, foliis oblongis a basi sursum angustioribus apice ob- 
tusiusciilis mucronatis reticidatis 3-nervibiis cum nervis 2 alteris 
inarginalibus adjcctis supra nitidulis, utrinquc in nervis venis proini- 
nulis petioloqiic molliter pilosis, racemulo axillari paniculate pauci- 
iloro petiolo sublongiore, peduueulo bractcisque pubeseentibus, pedi- 
cellis floribus(|Uc glabris. 

Found with the preceding, in a ravine of Mount Victoria. 
Intermediate, as a species, between N. omlifoUa {Cocculus, DC.) 
and N. vynanchoidcs {Cocculus, Presl). Its leaves are 2-2J inches long 
and 1-1 1 inch broad, on a ])etiole 5-(> lines in length ; the younger 
bninehes are floriierous, and from each axil there springs a single 
raceme out of a woolly tuft, the peduncles being 3 lines, the pedicels 1 
or 2 lines in length. 

PAPAVERACE.E. 

1. Argemone Mexicana, Linn. 

On the sea-shore and waste places, as in other parts of the wanner 
regions of both the old and the new world. 

Crucifer.e. 

1. Cardamine liirsuta, Linn. The only representative of this largi^ 
family, and itself naturalized only as a gar den- weed. 

Capparide^. 

1. Capparis mmhranacea, Gard. et Champ. Kew Joiirn. Bot. vol. i. 
p. 241. 

Victoria Peak and Happy Valley woods. Flowers in April and May. 
One specimen has much narrower leaves, cuneate at the base, and long 
acuminated, but is apparently a mere variety produced by station. 
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2. Capparis (Eucapparis) pumila^ Champ, sp. n. ; inermis, foliis ovali- 
bus V. ovato-oblongis acuminatis glabris, iuflorescentia minute pu- 
berula, corymbis pedunculatis ad apices ramonim paniculatis folia 
subsuperantibus, flgribus glabris, ovario ovoideo acuminate glabro, 
bacca globosa . — Ramuli tenues, novelli pulveraceo-puberuli, mox 
glabrati. Stijsulce, saltern in parte superiore ramorum, omnino in- 
conspicua3. Folia breviter petiolata, 2-2 J-poUicaria, basi rotundata, 
consistentia fere laurina, costa media subtus valida promineiite, 
caeterum tenuiter penninervia et tenuissime reticulato-vcnulosa, mar- 
ginibus subrecurvis. Panicula terminales, parce ramosse, pauciflorm, 
ramis supra medium irregulariter corymbiferis. Fedicelli 2-3 lin. 
longi. Flores quara in C, sepiaria paullo majores. Sepala viridia, 
ovata, concava, 2 liii. longa. Felala alba, sepalis submquilonga, 
oblonga, obtusa, interdum margine leviter ciliata. Stamina circa 
20. Bacca subglobosa, 3 lin. diametro, abortu monosperma, stipite 
4 1 lin. longo. 

Only once seen in a precipitous ravine in the Black Mountain, 
when in coinpiany with Mr. Fortune, in January 1860. 

FLACOURTIACEiE. 

1. Phoberos ChinensUy Lour. — Wight et Am. Prod. FI. Penins. 
Ind. Or. vol. i. p. 30. 

Very common in the Happy Valley woods, often arboreous, and 
varying in being sometimes thorny, sometimes unarmed. 

VlOLACE^. 

1. Viola Fatrmii, /3 Chinensis, DC. Prod. vol. i. p. 293. 

2. Viola tenuis, Benth. in Lond. Journ. Bot. vol. i. p. 482. 

These two species are both common on the summits of the hills, 
flowering from January till March. The V, tenuis is a pretty species 
from its light-coloured flowers, but they liave no scent. It has a 
great tendency to become stoloniferous. 

3. Viola confusa, Champ., sp. n.; subacaulis, pilosula, stipulis vix 
dentatis, foliis imis orbiculato- cfeteris ovato-cordatis obtusis crenatis, 
calycis laciniis lanceolatis acutiusculis, coroUm calcare obtuso calyci 
submquilongo, antheris inferioribus appendiculatis, stylo recto hinc 
frsso, stigmate truncato-erostri leviter dilatato. — Habitus et folia 
speciminum minor um V. hirtce nostree. Pedunculi florum perfecto- 
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rum foliis longiores, tenues, infra medium bibracteolati. Mores iis 
7"^. minores, violacei. Calycis laeinicB 2 lin. longae, basi inae- 
qualiter appendiculato-productse, appendicibus angustis, majoribus 
sfjepe lineam longis. Peiala 5 lin. longa. Calcar inferiorum 2 lin. 
In speciniinibus flores fertiles jipetalos fcrentibus folia majora, longius 
petiolata, pedunculi pctiolis breviores. Calyces parvi, laciniis an* 
giistis basi longiuscule appendiculatis. Ovarium ovoidcum, stylo 
unciriato acuminatum. Capsula elliptico-trigona. 

Gathered probably on Mount Parkor, but mixed up with specimens 
of F, Parkerii which abounds there ; also on the opposite hill of the 
China coast. The late Dr. Gardner considered this to be Blume’s 
F. Inconspicua, said to have been introduced into the Buitenzorg garden 
from China. It is evidently nearly allied, and Blurac’s character would 
agree well with the apetalous state of our plant, but that he says, 
“ staminibus inappendiculatis,’’ whereas I find them appendiculate in 
the petaliferous flowers, and deficient in the apetalous ones. 

All the above species, like most others of the same groupe in Europe 
and North America, appear to bear, in summer, minute apetalous yet 
fertile flowers. 

POLYGALACETE. 

1. Salomonia Canlouensis, Lour. — DC. Prod. vol. i. p. 334. 

In marshy fields, abounding near the Albany Barracks. Flow^ers in 
summer. 

2. Polygala arillata, Hamilt. — Wight et Arn. Prod. vol. i. p. 39. 
Very rare. A shiaib on Mount Gough, and another on Mount 

Victoria (since destroyed by the Chinese), were all that had been seen. 

3. Polygala glomerata^ Lour., as described by De Candolle (Prod, 
vol. i. p. 326), who saw Loureiro's specimen, although it scarcely agrees 
with Lourciro’s own character. It is the same as the one since de- 
scribed by Blurae under the name of P. densijiora, and is perhaps a 
mere variety of the common East Indian P. arvensis. 

Gathered on Mount Victoria. 

4. Polygala Gardn. et Champ. Kew Journ. Bot. vol. i. p. 242. 

On Mount Victoria. 

DEOSERACEiE. 

I. Drosera Loureiri, Hook, et Arn. Bot. Beech, p. 167. t. 31. 
Common in all the marshes of Hong-Kong. 
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PlTTOSPORACE^. 

1. Pittosporum glahratum, Lindl. Journ. Hort. Soc. vol. i. p. 230. 

Some specimens have the umbellate inflorescence, and agree in every 
respect with Fortune’s plant described by Lindlcy ; others have solitary 
flowers with rather longer calyces, coming nearer to F. paucijlormn, 
Hook, et Am., but with perfectly glabrous fruits. Captain Champion 
is, however, convinced that the Hong-Kong specimens all belong to one 
species, common on hills and i;ji the woods of the Happy Valley. 
Captain Champion adverts to an Affinity, not (as far as I am aware) 
hitherto pointed out, between Fittosporacea^ and Groasulariea;^ con- 
sidering that they bear the same relation to each other which Loganiacea 
do to Ruhiacem. There is, however, ap additional dift’erence of some 
importance in the hypogynal staminal insertion of Fittosporacece, 

Caryophylle^. 

1. Stellaria uliginosa, Linn. 

In ricQ’-flelds. 

Geraniace^e. 

1 . Oxalis comiculata^ Linn. 

On road-sides, &c. 

2. Linura usitatmimim, Linn, 

In a marsh near East Point, not seen elsewher<‘. 

Malvaceae. 

1. IJrena sinuata, Linn. 

Common in the island. 

2. Paritium liliaceum, A. dc St. Hil. 

On banks and enclosures. 

3. Abelmoschus, apparently a new species allied to A. rugosm. Wall. ; 
but unfortunately the single specimen, gathered on the summit of 
Mount Victoria, is insufficient for description. 

4. Sida rJwmbifolia^ Linn. 

5. Sida cordifolia^ Linn. 

These two common tropical species are also frequent in Hong-Kong 
on road-sides, &c. A third species, S. humilis^ Willd., also a coimnon 
East Indian plant, was gathered in Hong-Kong by Mr. Hinds, but is 
not in Captain Champion’s collection. 
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Sterculiace^. 

1. Helicteres angudifolia^ Linn. 

One of tlie commonest plants in the low grounds, flowering all 
summer. 

2. Eeevesia thyrsoidea, Lindl. Bot. Reg. t. 1236. 

Common in the Happy Valley woods ; rare on Mount Victoria. Its 
flowers are pretty, white, and very sweet-scented, blowing in May. 

3. platayiifoUciy Br. PI. Jav. Rar. p. 235. 

Not indigenous to Hong-Kong, but naturalized and planted all 
about Victoria, having been brought from tlie opposite coast. 

4. Sterculia lanceolata, Cav. — Lindl. Bot. Reg. t. 1256. 

Common in ravines and woods, especially about the Buddhist 

temple at East Point. 

Linn., a common tropical weed, was gathered 
in Hong-Kong by Mr. Hinds, but is not in Captain Champion^s 
collection.) 

5. Buettneria aspera, Cokbr. in Roxb. El. Tnd. ed. Car. et Wall, 
vol. ii. p. 383. 

An extensive creeper over rocks in ravines ; rather local in Hong- 
Kong, but covering much ground in some parts of the China coast. 

6. Ptcrospermum acerifbliuniy Willd. — Wight et Arn. Prod, 
vol. i. p. 69. 

Woods near the Buddhist temple. 

TlLIACEiE. 

1. Corchorus acutanguluSj Lam. 

A weed in rice-grounds. 

2. Corchorus capsularisy Linn. 

Cultivated in fields. 

8. Triumfetta miyulaia, Lam. 

Road-sides near the town of Victoria. 

4. Triumfetta cmia, Bl.? Bijdr. ex Walp. Rep. vol. i. p. 355. 

Road-sides near the town of Victoria. 

6. Grrewia microcos, Linn. — Hook, et Arn. Bot. Beech, p. 170. 

Rather scarce in Hong-Kong. Found on the hill upon which stands 
the Fever Hospital. 

6. ElfiBocarpus sey'mtus, Linn. — Wight et Arn. Prod. vol. i. p. 82. 

Woods in the Happy Valley. Flowers in May. 
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7. Friesia Chinmsis, Gardn. et Champ, in Hook. Kew Journ. Bot. 
vol. i. p. 243. 

Woods about the waterfall in the Happy Valley. To Dr. Gardner’s 
description, quoted above, may be added : — Female plant, with the 
racemes fewer-flowered than in the male. Calyx and petals as in the 
male. Ovary pubescent, ovato-globose, on a crenated disc, and crowned 
by a long style. Stigmas short, acute. Ovary 2-cclled, each cell w itli 
two pair of collateral ovules suspended by pairs from the central axis. 
Eudiments of stamens none. I find the stamens of the male flowers to 
be 8, I have not seen the fruit. This species grows to a much- 
branched under-tree ; the male plants, loaded with clusters of pea- 
green flowers, are exceedingly attractive to bees; they blow in April. 
(J. G. Champ.) 

8. Heptaca? laiifolia^ Gardn. et Champ. Kew Journ. Bot. vol.i. p. 243. 

{To he continued^ 


Sketch of Vegetation of the Isthmus of Panama ; by M. Bee- 
THOLD Seemann, Naturalist of H. M. S. Herald. 

{Continued from p. 23‘.).) 

The Isthmus is rich in medicinal plants, many of which are only 
known to the natives, who have ably availed themselves of their pro- 
perties. As febrifuges, they employ Chicoria {Elephautopiis spicains, 
Juss.), Corpachi {(koton pseudo-CMua, Cham, et Schlecht.), Gnainto 
amargo i^QuasHia miara, Linn.), Cedron (Simaha Cedron, Planch.), and 
several Qentianede, also herbaceous plants, which are known to the in- 
habitants by the name of Canchalaguas^ and which belong to the genera 
Eustoniay Coutoubea^ and SckuUesia. As purgatives are used, Ninno 
muerto^ or Malcasada (Asclepias Curassavica^ Linn.), Frijollllo {Cemia 
occidentalism Linn.), Cannafisiola de pur gar {Cassia IisttdamlAXiw,), Laii- 
renno {Cassia alaia, Linn.), Savilla {llura crepitans, Linn.), and Coquillo 
{Jatropka Curcas, Linn,). Emetics arc obtained from Garriha de penna 
{Begonia sp.), and Frailecillo {Jairopha gossypifolia, Linn.). As vul- 
neraries they use Chiriqui {Trixis frutescens, P. Br.), and Gnazimilh, or 
Talo del soldado {W %ltheria glomerata, Presl), and Cope cliico de suelo 
{Arrudea clusioides, St. Hil.). Anti-syphiHtics are, Cardo santo {Arge- 
mone MexicanUm Linn.), Zarzaparilla {Smilax sp. pL), and Caheza del 
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negro {Bio^icorea^^,'). Cooling draughts are jirepared from the Pcrus^ 
Calahuala {Goniopldebium aMenuatum, Presl) and Boradilla de pah 
{Goniophlebium hicanmm, Swartz). Antidotes for the bites of snakes 
arc found in the stem and leaves of the Giiaco (Mikania Guaco, 
H.B.K.) and the seeds of the Cedron {Shnaha Cedruu, Planch.). Cuta- 
neous diseases are cured by applying the bark of the Palo da buba 
{Jacaranda BaJtamensis^ Brown), and Narici {Bgrsonema cotinifoLla, 
H.B.K.), and the leaves of the Malva {Malachm capliata, Linn.). 

The most dreaded of the poisonous plants are the Amancay {The- 
vetia nerlifolla^ Juss.), Cajon del gato {Thevetia nliida, De Cand.), Man- 
zanillo de play a {Hlppomane Mancinella, Linn.), Florupondto {Batura 
sangiiinea, lluiz et Pav.), and Bala {Glvricklm maculata, Kunth). It 
is said of the Manzanillo de playa that j)ersons have died fi'oin sleeping 
beneath its shade • and that its milky juice raises blisters on the skin, 
which are ditlicult to heal. Tlic first of these statements must be re- 
garded as fabulous, and the second bt* received n ith a degree of inoditi- 
cation. Home people will bear the juice upon the surface of the body 
without ])eing in the least aHected by it ; wliile others do experience 
the utmost ])ain : the difrerenee scicming to depend (‘utircly upon the 
state of a man’s constitution. Great caution, however, is required in 
protecting tin' eyi's, for if tlie least drop enters them, loss of sight and 
the most acut(‘ .smarting for several days arc the consequence. The 
smoke aiising from the wood produces a similar effect ; and I remem- 
ber that, while surveying on the coast of Darien, a whole boat’s crew 
of ll.jVLS. Herald was blinded from having kiiulled a fire wdlli the 
branches of this tree. Whenever the natives are affected by the poison 
they at once wash the injured part in salt water. This remedy is most 
efficacious, and, as tlie Manzanillo is always confined to the edge of the 
ocean, of easy ajiplication. It has been stated that the Indians of the 
Isthmus dip their arrows in the juice of the Manzanillo. There are, 
however, various reasons for doubting this assertion ; firstly, because 
tlie poison is, like that of all Euphorbiacem, extremely volatile, and, 
however virulent when first procured, soon loses its power ; secondly, 
because its effect, even w hen fresh, is by no means so strong as to 
cause the death of human beings, it not even producing, as has already 
been stated, the slightest injury on some constitutions. may, 

therefore, consider the statement as an inaccuracy, and rather suppose 
that the Indians, like those of Guayana, obtain their poison from 
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the Strychnos toxifei'a, Bth., and S. cogenBy Bth,, two plants very 
common throughout Panama and Darien. The fruit of the Amancay 
(Thevetia nerUfoUay Juss.) is also considered very poisonous, but its 
dangerous qualities have probably been overrated. I knew a gentle- 
man in Panama who, when a boy, ate four of these fruits, without ex- 
periencing any other effect than that of mere griping. The leaves of 
the Baluy or, as it is also called, Madera negra {Qliricidia maculata, 
Kth.), are used to poison rats. The Florispondio {Datura sanguineay 
Ruiz et Pav.) appears to have always played, and still continues to play, 
a prominent part in the superstition of tropical America. The Indians 
of Darien, as well as those of Choco, prepare from its seeds a decoc- 
tion, which is given to their children to produce a state of excitement 
in which they are supposed to possess the power of discovering gold. In 
any place where the unhappy patients happen to fall down, digging 
is commenced ; and, as the soil nearly everywhere abounds with 
gold-dust, an amount of moi-e or less value is obtained. In order to 
counteract the bad effect of the poison, some sour Chicha de Maizy a 
beer made of Indian corn, is administered. 

Many indigenous plants bear eatable fruits, some of most delicious 
flavour. The principal are : Algarroho {Uymena>a splendida, Vog.), 
Boca vieja {Posoqueria longifloray Aubl.), Cannafistola {Cassia Brasilianay 
Lara.), Cerezo {Bunchosia glmicay H.B.K.), Coco {Cocos nuciferay Linn.), 
Coronillo {Scheeria Coronilloy Seem.), Espave {Anacardiuni lihmocarpiiSy 
De Cand.), Fruta de pava {Ardisia corlaceoy Swartz), Granadilla {Pas- 
slflora quadrangular is y Linn.), Guayavo di savana {Psidium poly carport y 
LamI).), Guayavo {Psidium pyr if erutn, Linn.), Gtiavo {Inga spectabilisy 
AVilld.), Icaco {Chrysobalanus Icaco, Linn.), Jagua {Genipa CarutOy 
11. B. et Kth.), Juan Bernardo {Conostegia lasiopoday Bth.), Jobito de 
puerco {Spondias spirmuy Seem.), Marannon {Anacardium occidentaley 
Linn,), Madronno de comer {Sabicea edulisy S(icm,)yMemhrillo {Gustavia 
Membrilloy Seem.), Nance {Byrsonema cotinifolitty H. B. K.), Nispero 
{Sapota AchraSy Mill.), Panama {Sterculia Cartfmgenensis, Cav.), Pa- 
paya Cimarron {Carica sp)., Pinna {Ananassa saUvOy LindL), Pita di 
eapateros {Bromelia sp.), Sastra (a Guttifera)y Pinajiia {Pentagonia 
Pinajitay Seem.), and Zarzamora {Ruhus trichomeUuSy Schlecht.).* 

* With a few exceptions, the Spanish names, when ending in o, denote the tree ; 
in a, its fruit. For instance, Naratijoy an orange-tree, Naranjay an orange ; Man- 
mnOy an apple-tree, Jlmzana, an apple. — B. S. 
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Several spontaneous productions are used as culinary vegetables. 
The Marathrum fosniculaceum^ H. B. K., a plant resembling some of 
the finer sea- weeds, and growing in most rivers of Veraguas, is esteemed 
so highly by the inhabitants that they have called it Fassecarney i. e., 
exceeds or surpasses meat ; and, indeed, its young leaf-stalks, when 
boiled, have a very delicate flavour, not unlike that of Trench beans. 
The leaves of the Nnaja di espina (Fereshia Bleo, De Cand.) are eaten 
as salad either raw or boiled, like the young branches of several Oprni- 
tiaa in Mexico ; and in a country where, from the nature of the climate, 
the rearing of lettuces is attended with difficulties, they form a tole- 
rable substitute. The fohagc of the Jatropha multlfiday Linn., affords 
another culinary vegetable, losing, apparently, as do most EuphorbiacetEy 
its poisonous qualities by boiling. The shrub is always found in 
hedges and around dwellings, which leads us to suppose that it was 
onginally introduced, a supposition to which its vernacular name. Col 
de Nicaragua, or Cabbage of Nicaragua, gives additional strength. 
The seeds of the Ckigua {Zamia sp.), a plant abounding in the vicinity 
of Chirambira, after having been boiled and reduced to a mash, are 
mixed with milk and sugar, and thus eaten. A kind of bread is also 
pi'cparcd from them. 

As condiments for esculent purposes, divers plants are employed. 
The red b(u*ries of the Malagueio chico, or Malagueio hembrn (Xylopia 
sericea, St. IliL), are sul)stituted for pepper, es})ecially by the negroes, 
who seem to have impoi’ted the first part of its name from their 
native country. The fruit of the Vainilla {Vanilla sp.) and Vainill^i 
c/iica {Sobralia sp.) arc valuable spices, much employed in flavouring 
sweetmeats, chocolate, puddings, &c. The leaves of the Toronjil (Oc?- 
mim Cawpechianum, Mill,), a common annual, are chopped, and serve 
to replace our Parsley. The most important, however, of all the 
aromatics to the Panamian cook is the Culmdra {Eryngimn fcetidim, 
Linn.), It imparts a flavour difficult for a foreigner to relish; but the 
inhabitants consider it the sme qua non, and are quite distressed when 
in the soups and suncoches their favourite herb has by some accident 
been omitted. 

Excellent timber for building, and wood for cabinet-makers’ pur- 
poses, abound. Particular notice is due to the Acahu (XantJwxylum 
apmosum, Swartz), Algnrroho (Hymenma spUndida, Vogel), Amarillo 
{Xanikoxylum sp.), Carhonero {Luidakeria laurina, Presl), Cedro cebolla 
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(a tree botanically uiiknowii), Cedro espinoso (a StercuUacea), Caoba 
(Swietenia Mahagom^ Linn.), Espave (^Anacardium lUdnocarpu^^ DC.), 
Ouacliapali {Sclmolohium excelsmUy Vogel), Guavito canmhoca {Tithe- 
colobium ligmtrinum^ Bth.), Guayacan. {Teconia Jlavescens^ Mart.), Gua- 
zimo Colorado {Lilhea rafescens^ St. Hil.), Laurel (Cordia GerascanihuSf 
Jacq.), Macano {^Diphysa Carthayenemm, Jacq.), Maria (a GiiUifera), 
Nance (^Brysonema cotinifoUa, H. B. et Ktli.), Naranjo de monte (^Swart- 
zia triphylla^ WillcL), Nkpero {Sapota Achi'as, Mill.), I^eronil (a ]\ipi- 
lionacea^ n. 1673), Quira {jMaehfrium Schomburykil, Bcntli.), Itoble 
{^Teconia pentaphyUa, Jacq.), Terclopelo (Bixacearuni gen. nov.), and 
Corotu (Fnterolobiitm Timboiiva, Mart.). From the Boblc and Guaya- 
can the most durable wood is obtained : some beams of the latter are 
still to be scon among the ruins of the cathedral of Old Panama, wlicre 
they have been exposed to the influence of the climate mcr since the 
destruction of that city, a period of nearly 200 years. The Nazareno, 
a beautiful bluish fancy-wood, the produce of a scientifically unknown 
tree, would fetch a high price in Europe. The Quirciy remarkable for 
its black and brown streaks, is the Itaka of commerce. The Corotu 
and Enpave supply the natives with materials for constructing their 
canoes, and no better estimate can be formed of the magnitude of these 
giants of the forest, than by an inspection of the Port of Panama, 
wdiere vestcls of twelve tons burden, made of a single tree, are seen 
riding at anchor. 

.Dyes are numerous : a yellow one is obtained from the nood of the 
Macano {Dlphysa Carthayenemi'i, Jaexp), a scarlet from tlie leaves of 
the Jlojita de tennir (Biynonia ? Chicha, 11. ot B.), a blue from the 
foliage of the Annil ulvestre {Indiyofera AniL Linn.), a violet from the 
fruit of the Jagua {Jdenipa Caruio^ H. B. K.), a red from the pulp of 
the Bijn ox Achoite (Bixa Orellana, Linn.), and a black from the seeds 
of the Ojo de venado {Mneuna urem,DC/., and Mucuna aUismna, DC.). 
A brown colour might be extracted from the Clam, a Cyjjeracea, 
(n. 147), which abounds in the savauas, and })roduces on cotton and 
linen a stain very much like that caused by tlie rustitig of an iron 
nail, hence the vernacular name, Clara, a nail. The Indians of 
Southern Darien paint their faces with the colour obtained from the 
Bixa Orellana, Linn., or, as they themselves term it, IHja. The scar- 
let dye, observed in the hammocks of Veraguas, is not given with the 
purple shell {Eurpura paiula, l.am.), as the people of Panama assert, 
but with the leaves of the Bignonia Chichi. 
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The cordage, which the Isthmians use, is solely procured from in- 
digenous plants. The best and whitest rope is made from the fibre of 
the Corleza {Aptiha Petaumo^ Aubl.), A brownish-looking rope, easily 
affected by dampness, probably because the tree from which it is taken 
contains saline properties, is manufactured from the Majagua de playa 
(IIUmcMH arhoi'eus, Desv.), and a third is olitaiiieJ from the Barrigon 
(Bomhax Barrigon^ Seem.). The Xylopia sericea, St. Hil., also yields 
a fibre fit for ropes. It is on that account named Malagiieto liemdm, 
or Tamale MalaguelOy in order to distinguish it from the Malagualo 
macho, or Male Malagueto {Xglojna grandijlorn, St. Hil.), which is 
destitute of such a quality. The far-famed hammocks of Vevaguas 
consist of the fibres of the Cahiiya {Agave sj).), and those of a Palm 
called Choiitn, A strong fibre is contained in the leaves of the Pita de 
zapnleros {Bromdla sp.), which is prepared like flax, woven into bags, 
or Chacaras, by difl’ercnt Indian tribes, and extensively used by shoe- 
makers for sewing. The fibre surrounding the wood of the Cucua or 
Namagua {BroHvnumi Namagtia, Seem.) forms a close texture of regu- 
lar natural matting, which the natives soak in water, beat and make 
into garniciits, beds, and ropes, or use as sails for their canoes. The 
mats which the poorer classes use to sleep upon, are manufactured 
from the fibre ol Plantain leaves {Musa paradislaca, Linn.). 

Numerous vegetable substances are applied to miscellaneous pur- 
poses. An infusion of the leaves of the Ta {Corcho7'us Monipoxensis, 
11. B. K.) is drunk instead of tea, and a similar preparation is now 
made from those of the Treziara theoides, Swartz, a shrub common 
on the volcano of Chiriqui. The aerial roots of the Zanora {Irlarfea 
exorrhiza. Mart .), l)eing clad with numerous spines, are used as graters, 
and although they arc not so fine as those supplied by art, yet in a 
country where, from tlie humidity of the climate, tin ones soon get 
rusty, tliey are almost preferable. The natives chiefly employ them 
when grating Cocoa-nuts, which, boiled with rice, compose one of 
their favourite dishes. The leaves of the Papayo {Carica Papaya, 
Linn.) are a substitute for soap. The wood of the Balsa {Ocliro^na 
Lagopus, Swartz), being soft and light, like cork, is used for stopping 
bottles : the never-sinking rafts, which, at the discovery of South 
America, caused such surprise among the early adventurers, were then 
constructed of it and arc so still. The prevalence of the Balsa along 
the coast of Western America has hitherto, it seems, not been suffi- 
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ciently appreciated by historians ; but the nature of such a tree might 
indeed account for much intercourse, and many an early migration, 
which, under other circumstances, may almost appear inexplicable. 
The wool of various Sterculiacea:^ the Balsa (Ocfiroma Lagopm^ Swartz), 
Geiha {Eriod-endron Samauma^ Mart.), and Barrigon {Bombax Barrigon, 
Seem.), is employed for stuffing pillows, cusliions, &c. Hedges are 
made of the Ortiga ( Urtica baccifera, Linn.), Poroporo ( CocJdospermMm 
hibiscoides, H. B. et Kth.), Pitajaga (Cereus Pitajaya, De Cand.), and 
Pinnuela (Bronielia sp.). The hani shells of the Crescentia cumifoUay 
Gardn., C. Cujutay Linn., and 0. cucurhitaceay Linn., are turned into 
bottles, sieves, pails, spoons, and various other household articles. In 
catching fish by stupefaction, the natives avail themselves of the juice 
of the Manzanillo de play a {Ilippomane Mancinellay Linn.), the bark of 
the Espave {Anacardium RhinocarpuSy De Cand.), and the leaves of the 
Barhasco {Piper sp.). Oil is obtained from the fruit of the Corozo 
Colorado {Ela'is melanococcay Gaertn.), and wine, vinegar, food, habita- 
tions, clothing, and numerous other necessaries of life, from the different 
palms which inhabit the country. The leaves of the Chumico {Cura’ 
teXla. Americana y Linn.), and Chumico hijuoo {Tetracera voltibiliSy Linn.), 
are used for cleaning iron, polishing and scouring wood ; indeed, they 
serve aU the purposes of sand-paper. 

(TV) be continued.) 


Journal of a Voyage from Santarem to the Barra do Rio Negro; 
by Richard Spruce, Esq. 

We left Santarem for the Barra do Rio Negro, on Tuesday the 8 th 
of October (1850), in an igarit^ belonging to Mons. Gouzennes, a 
French gentleman, who has been many years established at Santarem, 
and is in the habit of sending several smaU vessels up the Amazon 
eveiy year, to procure pirarucu, turtle-oil, castanhas, &c. Our vessel 
was a very small one, of little more than 300 arrobas burden, and my 
baggage half-filled it. For want of room we were put to much iiicon- 
veniencje in drying our plants ; and what was still worse, the palm-leaf 
tolda was so ill-constructed that every heavy rain penetrated it, and 
gave us afterwards much trouble in drying our soaked clothes and paper. 
However, there was no remedy, and for this conveyance, wretched as 
it was, I had waited nearly three months. 
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We had light winds to Obidos, and did not reach it until towards 
evening of the 14th. By niglit there was seldom any wind sufticient to 
enable us to stem the current, and our usual practice was to anchor 
near shore or to tic to the projecting branch of some submersed trunk. 
In such situations 1 had sulhciont opportunity (sorely against iny will) 
of further cultivating my acquaintance with the ca. apanas, and I received 
am])lc })roof of a fact which I had previously doubted, namely, that 
with the wind ojf shore, vessels are not persecuted at all by carapanas, 
but the contrai’y when the wind blows on shore ; and the reasons 
assigned for this by the Indians seems to be the correct one. namely, 
that in the former case these blood-thirsty creatures scent their prey in 
the wind, which they cannot do in the latter. It is rarely that there 
is perfect silence on the shores of the Amazon ; — even in the heat of the 
day, from 12 to 3 o'clock, when birds and beasts hide themselves in the 
recesses of the forests, theni is still the hum of busy bees and gaily- 
coloured (lies, culling sweets from the tlowTTvng-trees that line the 
shore, especially from certain Ingas and allied trees ; and with com- 
mencing twilight innumerable frogs in the shallows and among the 
tall grasses chant forth their Avc Marias,” sometimes simulating the 
chirping of birds, at others the hallooing of crowds of peo})le in a 
distant wood. About the same hour, the carapana begins its night- 
enduring song, mon* annoying to the wearied voyager than even tlie 
wound it inflicts. There are besides various birds which sing, at in- 
tervals, the night tlirough, and whose native names are uniformly 
framed in ijuitation of their note ; such are the Acurau, the Murucu- 
tutii, a bird of the owl tribe, and the Jacurutu, whose song is peculiarly 
lugubrious. A sort of ])ig(^on, wdiich is heard at 5 o’clock in the morn- 
ing, is called, and is supposed to say, “Maria, ja he dial ” (“ Mary, it 
is already day ! ”) — a name which reminds me of “ Milk the cow clean, 
Katty,” a common Yorkshire appellation of the stockdove. Amongst 
the birds which most amused us by day, may be mentioned the “Bern, 
te vil” (“AVell, I saw thee!”) and “Joad, corta pao ! ” (John, cut 
the stick ! ”) 

I one night much amused the sailors by inquiring what bird it was 
that was making a croaking noise in an opposite cacoal. 1 was in- 
formed it was a small quadruped the size of a rat, which had its residence 
in the cacoals and lived on the fruit. It is one of the animals specially 
resorted to by the Indian “ feiticeiros,” and great importance is at- 
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tached to its replies, which are merely a repetition of its note, “Toro, 
Toro” (sounding almost exactly like the French word iron'') for an 
affirmative, and perfect silence for a negative. 1 was in my turn diverted 
by one of the crew commencing a conversation with the Toro, of which 
what follows is a nearly literal translation. — 

Your worship sings very sweetly all alone by night in the cacao- 
tree.*’ — “ Toro ! Toro ! ” 

“Your worship seems to be enjoying your supper on the delicious 
cacao.”— “W./ 7W/” 

“ Will your worship tell me if we are to have a favourable wind in 
the moniing?” — Toro respondeth not. 

“ Your worship, do me the favour to say if we shall arrive at Obidos 
to-morrow ? ” — Again no reply. 

“Your worship may go to the d — 1!” — An insult of which Toro 
taketh not the least notice ; and so ends the dialogue, the Indian being 
too angry to interrogate further. 

When lying-to for a wind by day I gathered a few plants unob- 
served the preceding year ; and when slowly beating against the furious 
cuiTent below Obidos I twice swam on shore to gather a stout Mi- 
moseous twiner that adorned the shore for miles with its thick secund 
panicles, sometimes a foot long, of minute pale yellow flowers. 

Obidos seems unlucky for travellers, licre Sjyix and Martins had to 
repair their helm, and we ourselves had scarcely embarked, early on 
the morning of the 1 5th, when our canoe took the ground in a stony 
place, and part of tlu' ironwmrk of the hebn yvas broken by the shock. 
It took^a blacksmith the whole of the day to make a new feniea, and 
it was not until 10 of tlie following morning that we got it fastened 
on and again set Ibrtli on our voyage. Below Obidos jaeares are only 
occasionally seen, but we now began to meet with them in numbers. 
When anchored on the night of the IGth in the still bay at the month 
of the Trombetas we were surrounded by them, mostly floating nearly 
motionless on the water and only distinguished from logs by the ele- 
vations and depressions of tlie back. Their grunt is something like 
what a pig would make witli his mouth shut : our people imitated 
it and thus drew several of them near us, but I did not consider it 
worth while wasting powder and sliot on them. 

The coast from Obidos to Villa Nova is flat and uninteresting, until 
a little below the lalter town its tameness is somewhat relieved by a 
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lowish wooded ridge, called Os Parentins, running close by the right 
bank. We had still only light winds, and we did not reach Villa Nova 
before late on the 24tli. Tt is a miserable -looking town, the houses 
going sadly to ruin, and we found but a single small vessel in the 
port. It is seated on a small bay, skirted by a lowish clill‘, up which are 
piled blocks of apparently volcanic rock, glazed on the surface and 
quite honeycombed. A little before reaching the town we had rounded a 
rocky point, of nearly horizontally stratified slaty sandstone. We went 
on shore and visited the Vigario — the “ Padre Torquato ” celebrated 
in Prince Adalbert’s voyage up the Xingil — a young man, apparently 
under forty, good-looking and rosy. We found him exceedingly cour- 
teous ill his manners, but delighting wonderfully to hear himself talk, 
and tlicrefore not unlikely to be led into the relation of marvellous tales, 
as lrui% though himself sceptical respecting them. He seemed highly 
flattered to hear that the Prince had made mention of him in his 
traveds. 

W(‘ had now to leave the Amazon and enter the Parana-miri* dos 
Painos, a furo which, commencing a little above the mouth of tlie 
Lago d(‘ Saraca, but on the opposite side of the river, joins the Amazon 
again near Villa Nova, th(‘ jirincipal mouth being a little below the town. 
We, liowcvcr, (Mitered it by a narrow^ channel called the Parana-miri 
dos Liino(''‘s, the mouth of which we reaclied in an hour and a half’s 
rowing above Villa Nova. Our captain’s object in following this route 
was to collect some debts left on by Mr. (iouzennes the preceding 
year, and we expected to be detained only a few' days ; wliereas, from 
entering the llamos to again quitting it, we spent an entire month. 
In this time I might have made many interesting observations re- 
s|)ecting the great country of guarana and pirameu, but I was unfor- 
tunately taken ill Jilmost immediately after entering it. At the first 
sitio wdiere wa? made any stay, I was wdshful to olitain an astronomical 
obsm’vation, and for this purpose lay all night on deck, a thing wdiich 
I had often done on the Amazon without feeling any inconvenience ; 
but the night was very cloudy and, what was worse, so strong a dew fell 

* Varand-m 'iA (that is, “ small river”) is the general term for any narrow channel 
through which the waters of the Amazon or the Madeira pass, either in the rainy 
season only or throughout the year. Above Villa Nova it is constantly heard instead 
of furo — a term most in use in the lower part of the river. The Indian name for 
the Amazon is JParand-pitinga, or “ the white river more rarely Parand~a(;u, the 
great river.” 
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that in the moriiiug my blanket was soaked, and one of my arms 
quite stiff and benumbed. A feeling of general malake throughout 
the day was followed by an attack of fever, from which I did not fairly 
recover until we entered once more the broad Amazon. During the 
whole of our stay in the Paranii-miri we had constantly heavy dews, 
while on the Amazon the dews are none or scarcely perceptible. This 
difference is doubtless owing to the strong winds which almost daily 
sweep up the Amazon, the winds in these narrow channels being either 
light or in no certain direction ; to which may be added, that in the 
dry season the cliannels are hemmed in by steep banks of twenty or 
thirty feet high, surmounted by dense and lofty forest. 

The region included by the Parana-min dos Ramos and the Amazon 
is literally sown with lakes, the outlets of which are narrow brooks, 
communicating, some with the former and some with the latter, but 
nearly all dried up in summer. On the south side of the Ramos there are 
also several lakes. All these are richly stored with pirnrucu, and usually 
take their names from some animal or plant abundant in their waters 
or on their shores ; as the Lago das Garzas, Lago dos Jncares, Lago 
do Arrozal (the Heron’s lake, the Alligator’s lake, the Rice lake), &c. 
In the height of the dr}^ season, when the water of the lakes is low^, 
numbers of fishermen resort to them for tlie purpose of taking pira- 
rucu ; incl' ding not only all the available jiopulation of the Ramos, 
but also lisliing-parties from places as far distant as Para and Macapu. 
When I had somewhat recovered from my sickness T managed, but 
with difficulty, to reach one of the lakes ; to do which I had to thread 
an Indian track of an hour’s length, through a dense Ibrest, consisting 
chiefly of wild cacao-trees, castanheii’as, and Urncuri palms. I found 
the lake nearly circular, of about a mile in diameter, and several lishing 
parties were at work on it. The general sleeping-apartment was a 
large palm-leaf house erected on poles in tlic lake, at a sufficient dis- 
tance from shore to secure it from the visits of carapanas. This con- 
trivance is resorted to on all the lakes, which are abominable places for 
praga of every description. 

I was disappointed not to observe a single plant, save the rank 
grasses round the margin ; but jacarcs w'ere laid in the water in almost 
countless numbers, resembling so many liuge black stones or logs. 
What we had seen in the Amazon of these reptiles was nothing com- 
pared to their abundance in the Ramos and its adjacent lakes. I can 
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safely say that at no one instant during the whole thirty days, when 
there was light enough to distinguish them, were we without one or 
more jacares in sight. Jacares sometimes take the bait intended for 
pirarucu, and the line is strong enough to hold them. 

The following is the mode in whieh pirarucu is prepared on the Ilamos. 
When the fish is brought to shore, its head is first cut off ; it is then 
skinned and the backbone taken out. The two halves of the back and 
belly are next each cut into two slices, so as- to make in all four podas 
(as they arc called), which are salted and laid on the skin, spread out on 
the ground. Very little salt is used, and after remaining a few hours in 
pickle, the postas are suspended across poles, supported horizontally on 
a couple of forked sticks stuck erect in the ground, and here they re- 
main, being occasionally turned, until quite dried in the sun. No part 
of the head is preserved, except the tongue-bone, which makes an ex- 
eellent grater. A full-grown pirarucil weighs, when frc.sh, from two to 
three arrobas, and affords from half an arroba to an arroba of dried fish. 

A little beyond the middle of the Ilamos, wn passed the month of 
the river Maue, upon which, at a distance of thirty hours in montaria, 
stands tin; town of Luzea, anciently “ A Idea dos Alaues.” The river 
I\1auc enters from W.S.AV., but a little way it turns to S., and its 
general course is said to be from S. to N. The direction of the Ilamos 
at the junction is about IS'.JS’.E. Although Liizea is not found on any 
puldished map, it is now a place of growing importance, and boasts of 
a church and chaj)el, with several white residents and a few shops. It 
was founded by the Portuguese in 1800, with 243 families of Alaiie 
and Alundrueu Indians, the government furnishing tliein with iron tools 
and building them a church. In 1803 the population amounted to 
1027 souls, of whom 118 were whites. 

The progress of Luzea is entirely owing to its being the great depot 
for guavana, there being now large guarana plantations (or (juaranah) 
near tlic town, and the ])lant also being found wild on the Alaue at 
some distance higher up. Formerly all the guarana intended for 
tlie miners of Alatto Grosso passed through Santarem, but it is now 
conveyed direct from Luzea to Cuyaba, first in shallow canoes up the 
Maue-miri nearly to its source, and then by a short portage to the 
river Tapajoz, above the first cataracts, where a depot is estabUshed, and 
agents from Cuyaba are stationed to receive the guarana from the Alaue 
Indians, and forward it to its destination. 
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MR. spruce’s botanical EXCURSION 


I was too ill to go to Luzea in an open moiitaria, exposed to the 
burning sun and the dews of night, but I induced a woman to go and 
procure for me the fruit and the plant. Unfortunately, slie had not 
understood the extent of my requii'ements, and brought me only a single 
bunch of fruit and a couple of leaves. These I hope to send you 
shortly. The fruit is about the size of tlie wild grape, and hangs in 
similar but smaller bunches. In form it is obovato-pyriform, apicidatc, 
d-lobed, the surface of each lobe being furnished with a midrib and 
reticulations like those of a leaf. The kernels are coated by a thin 
flesh of a' yellow or slightly vermilion colour, which is picked off, and 
stains the hands of those who perform the operation. They arc 
afterwards roasted, pounded, and made up into sticks, in the same way 
as chocolate. 

The country of the Maucs has never been accurately surveyed, and 
all the maps 1 have seen are much in error respecting it. A manuscript 
map in the possession of Dr. Campos of Santarem is the most correct, 
as regards the names and the relative positions of the rivers, &c. ; but 
even this is very imperfect. Perhaps the Useful Knowledge Society’s 
map is nearer the truth than that of Martins, lor this particular part of 
Brazil, though the latter is correct in making the Maue-agu and the 
Maue-miri branches of one and the same river. It is diflicult to ex- 
plain matters of this sort without a diagram ; but I will suppose that it 
is required to reach the Madeira from Villa Nova by what is called the 
inside passage. The course will be to enter the Kamos by the Parana- 
miri dos Limocs, to sail up it as far as the mouth of the Maue, up 
which we must proceed to Luzea, where we shall find a channel called 
the Parana-mii-i dc Canoma (or sometimes the Furo de Uraria), taking 
us across into the Madeira a little below Borba. In winter the water 
of the Madeira enters the Eio Canoma, and it is then alone that this 
passage is practicable. In the same season the Amazon enters the 
Kamos by the upper mouth ; hence from the latter to the mouth 
of the Maue we have Amazon water, and from the Maue to the lower 
mouth of the Kamos, Amazon, and Madeira water intermixed. The 
Madeira, like the Amazon, is a river of white water, which explains 
why in summer the waters of the Canoma and the Kamos are green, and 
in winter white. 

On the two maps above referred to, the Kamos and the Canoma 
are erroneously represented as continuous, in the U. K, Society’s map 
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under the name of the Furo de Canoma, and in Martins’s map 
under that of the Furo de Albacaxis. What is called the E. Mauhe on 
the latter is the Parana-miri dos Liinoes. T could hear of no “ Ilha de 
Tupinambarana,” though a river of this name is the most easterly tri- 
butary of the Ramos ; nor is there any “ Ilha dos Eamos,” as indicated 
on Martins’s map, on the north shore of the Amazon. 

The Seringue-tree has long been known to exist abundantly on the 
Rio Madeira, but it is only during the present year that it has been 
found to gi’ow on the Eamos in considerable quantity. About two 
months before our visit three small Seringals had been opened a little 
higher up than the mouth of the Maue, and late on the evening of 
the 17 th of November we reached one of these, belonging to Capitad 
Pedro de Macedo of Saraca (or Silves, as it is called on the maps). 
A eonsideral)le opening had been made in tlic forest to erect the ne- 
cessary huts, and to plant a few cabbages and water-melons. Amongst 
the trees was an enormous Samaiima {Briodendron Samaima, Mart.), 
divided from near the base into two trunks, of which tlie stoutest had 
been cut otf at a height of about fifteen feet. In the morning I took a 
sketch of it, and measured its circumference, which was eighty-five feet 
at the lowest part, where the tape would ply of itself, that is, from one 
to three feet from the ground ; but had the tape been applied to the 
recesses of the sapopemas (as the buttresses are called) the circumfe- 
rence would have been much increased. 

Wc found the Capitad a very hospitable and intelligent man, and 
were glad to accept his invitation to join him at supper and breakfast 
on game caught near his seringal, including Porco do mato, Macaco 
barrigudo, and Mutiiii — tlie last a bird much resembling a turkey, good 
eating, but rather dry ; the monkey is rather^insipid, and the pig very 
savoury, though with a thick tough skin. After breakfast he accom- 
panied us into the forest, and showed us the Seringue-trees, and the 
mode of collecting the milk. A track had been cut to each tree, as 
also to adjacent flats of Umcuri palm {Cocos coronata. Mart.), which, 
curiously enough, is almost invariably found along with the Seringue, 
and whose fruit is considered essential to the proper preparation of 
India-rubber. A stout sipo is wound round the trunk of the Seringue, 
beginning at the base and extending upwards about as high as a man 
can reach, and making in this space two or three turns. This sipo 
supports a narrow channel made of clay, down which the milk flows as 
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it issues from the wounded trunk, and is received into a small cuya 
deposited at the base. Early in the morning a man goes into the forest 
and visits in succession every tree, taking with him a tergado and a 
large cuya (called cuyamboca) suspended by a handle so as to form 
a sort of pail. With his tercjado he makes sundry slight gashes in the 
bark of each tree, and returning to the same in about the space of an 
hour he finds a quantity of milk in the cuya at the base, which he 
transfers to his cuyamboca. The milk being collected and placed in a 
large shallow earthenware-pan, several large caraipe-pots with narrow 
mouths are nearly fiUed with the fruit of the Urucuri and placed on 
brisk fires. The smoke arising from the heated Urucuri is very dense, 
and as each successive coat is applied to the mould (which is done by 
pouring the milk over it, and not bjj^ dipping it into the milk), the opera- 
tor holds it in the smoke, which hardens the milk in a few moments. 
The moulds now used are all of wood, and not of clay as formerly, and 
the one generally preferred is in the form of the battledores which 
English housewives use for folding linen, only tliiimer and flat on botli 
sides, and the milk is applied only as far as to the insertion of the 
handle, the latter being held by the operator. When the requisite 
number of coatings has been applied and time has been allowed for the 
whole to stiffen, the seringue is withdrawn from the mould by slitting 
it along one side and end. In this state it is known in the Parfi market 
as “ Seringue em couro,” or hides of India-rubber, and it is preferred 
to the bottle-rubber by purchasers. I send you one such hide,” from 
which you will see that Capitao Pedro’s manufactui-e is not despicable. 
If the bottle-moulds are used, or if a slioe is to bo moulded on a last, 
a stick of two feet long is always inserted into the mould to guarantee 
the operator’s hand froip the milk and smoke. Some shoes we saw 
here had tliirty coatings apiece of seringue. The Capitao was getting 
about six milreis an arroba (32 lbs.) for his seringue, but in Para it 
sells for as much as ten milreis. November is the season of ripe fruit 
of the Seringue, but the trees on the Pamos had been completely 
stripped by the Araras, a sort of long- tailed parrot. 


{To be continued^ 
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Contributions to tha Botany q/* Western India ; 
by N. A. Dalzell, Esq., M.A. 

{Continued from p . 233.) 

Nat. Ord. LENTIBULARIE/E. 

Utricularia. a. Utriculjferre. § 5. Integra}. 

1. \] . decipiens \ sqnamis raris acutis basifixis, floribus 6-7, bracteis 
teniatis, calycis lob is late ovatis siipcriore cuspidato-acumiiiato 
inferiore emarginato-bidenticulato paulo minore, corollre violaceae 
lahio superiore ohomto-cuneato emarginato erecto piano, inferiore 
midtotm ampliore galeiformi orbiculari integro vel emarginato calcar 
dcpendens acutum sequante vol paulo excedente. 

Radix circ. -J^-poll., utriculifera. Folia -decidua, obovato-spathulata, 
obscure 3-nervia, 2-4 lin. longa. Scapus teres, 3-9-poll., strictus 
vel volubilis. FedicelU alato-marginati, 1-^ lin., fructiferi erectly 
bractea acuta basifixa 2-plo longiorcs. Calycis lobi lin., post 
anthesin crescentes. Corolla a summo labii siiperioris ad apiceiii 
calcaris 3-3-J- lin. Jonga, labio superiore calycis lobo breviore v. lon- 
giore. Capsula intra calycera sacciformis. Semina ohlonga, utrinque 
tnincata, scrobiculato-reticulata. — Herba gracilis, erecta vel volu- 
bilis, primum I-2-flora, postea clongata, 6-7 -flora ; floribus dis- 
tantibus, labii inferioris marginibus liorizontalibus. — U, acutce (Ben- 
jamin in Linnaea, vol. XX. p. 314) proxima ; differt labio superiore 
obovato-cuncato, inferiore multo longiore pedicellisque duplo bre- 
vioribus. — Crescit in locis liumidis prope Yingorla, cum U. nivea 
associata ; fl. temp, pluviall. 

2. U. alho-ccerulea ; scapo tercti, squaniis raris acutis basifixis, floribus 
panels, bracteis ternatis, calycis lobis ovatis superiore aeuminato in- 
feriore acuto bidenticulato, corolbc Imte albo-cmrulece labio sujieriore 
orbiculari integro v. emarginato marginihus rejlcxis inferiore multoties 
ampliore galeiformi qiiadrato-orbiculari emarginato calcar descendens 
acutum duplo excedente. 

Radix pollicaris, utriculifera. Folia decidua, spatliulata, obscure 3- 
nervia, utriculifera, 2-3 lin. longa. PedicelU alato-marginati, flori- 
feri 3 lin., fructiferi reflexi, 5 lin. Calycis lobi 2 lin. Corolla a 
summo labii superioris ad apieem calcaris 6 lin. Capsula sacciformis, 
calyce aucto inclusa. Semina splimrica, scrobato-reticulata. — Herba 
VOL, III. 2 o 
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stricia, fragrmis, 4-6-pollicaris, corollm piilato macula pallida ve- 
nosa anticc 3-lol)ata iiotato ; labio superiore albo. Flores U. 7'eti- 
culatm magnitudine, pulcliriores et labio superigre 4-plo miiiore. — 
A IJ, Smithiana, E. Wight, ciii proxima Cst, digiioscitur labio su- 
periore ct calcare multo brevioribus, calycistpie lobo superiore acu- 
minato. — Crescit in rupibus prope Vingorla ; fl‘. temp, pluviali. 

Tlie three nerves, visible in the leaf of these two species, are fonned 
by a spiral thread which traverses the fibres of the root, runs up the 
petiole, and divides into three branches in the lamina. It is from the 
lateral branches of this spiral thread that the utricles, when present oii 
the leaf, take their origin, and the cellular tissue at the origin of the 
utricle assumes the form of a beautifid disc, formed by long cylindric 
cells radiating round a central spot. 

Nat. Ord. EEIOCAULE.E. 

Eriocaulon. 

1 . E. rmilare ; caule simplici clongato submerso dense folioso, foliis 
linearibus planis apice in acumen setaceum attenuntis 7-nerviis va- 
gina duplo longioribus, vaginis multistriatis glabcrrimis apice lace- 
ratis vix fissis arctis, pedunculis umbellato-congestis subteretibus 
lO-sulcatis glabris 7-18-pollicaribus folio duplo longioribus, capi- 
tulis nivco-villosis, bracteis involucrantibus scariosis capitulo multo 
brevioribus glabris obovatis concavis apice laceratis ; floribus masc. 
t)-andris, ftern. trigynis, bracteis flores stipantibus spatlmlato-aciimi- 
natis incurvis apicem versus pilis albis detergibilibus barbatis ; sepa- 
lis masc. exterioribus in tubum fissimi apice tritidum barbatum con- 
natis, intcrioribus ovatis inaKpialibus, filaraentis brevioribus superne 
barbatis ibique glandula vircscentc notatis ; fihimentis intcrioribus 
longioribus, antheris albis ; sepalis faun, exterioribus linearibus bar- 
batis, intcrioi’ibus basi filiformibus apice spathulatis barbatis. 

Receptaculurri columnare. Folia 4-9 poll, longa, lineam lata. — Crcscit 
in saxis demersis rivulorum provincim Malwan ; in aquis stagnanti- 
bus iiunquam obrenit. — Species unica a me visa antheris albis. El. 
temp, pluviali. 

2. E. odoratum ; acaule, foliis subulatis recurvis pollicaribus 7-nerviis, 
vaginis arctis apice fissis foliorum longitudine, pedunculis pluribus 
5-angularibiis 6-pollicaribus Mis filiformibus glabris, capitulis ni- 
vco-villosis 3 lin. diametR), bracteis involucrantibus brevissimis obo- 
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vato-cuiieatis scariosis, bracteis floralibus rhoinbeo-cuueatis apice 
coiicavis pilis albis opaeis comatis ; floribiis masc. 6-aridris, faiin. 
trig’yuis ; scpalis masc. extcrioribus in tubiUQ fissuin apice truncatuin 
coiniatis, interioribus liucari-lanceolatis gland ula fusca iiotatis inm- 
qvialibus, omnibus apice pilis albis opaeis comatis ; Hlaincntis aequi- 
longis, anthcris didymis olivaceis ; s{ipaiis fa*m. exterioribus 2 cari~ 
iiato-navicularibLis inmqualibus, interioribus angustioribus spathu- 
latis, omnibus pilis albis opaeis comatis. 

Species insignis, odore Anthemidis nuhllis, peduncidisqiie pneter omnes 
gracillimis, vix ^ lin. diametro. — Crescit in aqua stagnante prov. 
Malwan. 

3, E, cnapidatnm ; acaulc, foliis lineari-ensiformibus obtusisshtm cuspi- 
datis 7-^bnerviis subpeJlucidis glabris sesquipollicaribus 3 lin. latis 
vagina duplo triple brevioribus, pedunculis \imb(;llato-congestis 
U-lO-pollicaribus 7-angularibus glabris, enpitulis hcmispluericis albi- 
do-villosulis, bracteis iuvolucrautibus ovato-rotundatis glaberriinis 
capitulo brevioribus, bracteis flores stipantil)us obovato-cuneatis 
apice incurvis ibicpie dorso pilis albis opaeis coniertis uiinutissimis 
obsitis marginibus glabris ; floribiis masc. G-andris, faun. 3-gynis ; 
calycis masculi laciniis exterioribus 2 carinato-navicularibus dorso 
pilis albis opaeis comatis marginibus glabris, interioribus 3-lincari- 
bus, 2 ininutis, tertia inulto majore, apice pilis diajjhmm barbatis ; 
autlieris olivaceis, lilamentis alternatim brevioribus ; calycis feeminei 
laciniis exterioribus 2 carinato-navicularibus cucullatis dorso pilis 
albis opaeis puberulis, interioribus 3 linearidanceolatis acutis iiue- 
qualibus apice glandula fusca notatis ; ovario profundc 3-lobo albo. 
— Crescit in locis aquosis inter Yingorla ct Malwan. 

\ . E. pygmoium ; acaule, foliis planis lincaribus acuminatis obscure 
7-nerviis vagina duplo longioribus pedunciilos suhfcquantihus^ vaginis 
striatis glabris apice acuminatis fissis, pedunculis umbcllato-conges- 
tis 3-4-angularibus glabris pollicaribus, capitulis hemispluericis al- 
bidis, bracteis involucrantibus argeuteis diaplianis lanceolatis acu- 
ininatis minutissime striatis capitulo 3-4-^Zp longionhm sub antliesi 
patentibus, bracteis flores stipantibus lineari-cuneatis truncatis pilis 
albis opaeis comatis ; floribus masc. G-andris, faun. 3-gynis ; scpalis 
masc. exterioribus iina basi connatis superne liberis lineari-cuneatis 
truncatis pilis albis o[)acis comatis, interioribus ovatis glaberrimis 
inmqualibus ; filumentis brevioribus apice glandula olivacea instruc- 
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tis, antheris fuscis ; sepalis foem. exterioribus filiformibus apico 
parcc barbatis, iiiterioribiis spatliulatis multo latioribus apice ciliatis 
ibique gland ula fiwca notatis. 

Folia 8-12-liu. Semuia lutea. — Crescit in locis nliginosis prov. Mal- 

wan ; fl. Aug. et Sept. 

Nat. Ord. OECIIIDE^.VANI)EJ5. 

Micbopeka. 

1. M. maculata\ subacaulis, foliis plains lineari-oblongis basin versus 
angustatis apice oblique emarginatis, cum mucronulo racemis basi- 
laribus vel axillaribus simplicibus solitariis elongatis ercctis multi- 
floris a basi lioriferis folio duplo longioribus, sepalis pctalisque sub- 
sequalibus obovatis basi liberis, labelli albo et roseo picti utroquc 
margine cornuto, cornubus reclinatis columnam mquantibus, calcare 
perianthio breviore saccato obtuso porrecto intus piloso lamiiim 3- 
lobatse brevicucullatae supposito. 

Cap8ula oblonga, sesquipollicaris, diametro 4-5 lin., cernua, 6-sulcata, 
aiigulis obtusis. Florea 4-5 lin. diametro. ’ Sepala petala 
medio macula purpurea notata ; sepala lateralia patentia ; petala 
cum sepalo supremo erecta, conniventia. Follinia inpequaliter bi- 
partibiiia. Folia 4-5 poll, longa, 1 poll. lata. — Crescit in arbo- 
ribus prope Tulkut, in montibus Syhadrensibus, lat. 16° ; fl. Maio. 
Hujus generis, meo judicio, forma aberrans, dubia. 

2. M. viridiflora \ 4-pollicari3 acaulis, foliis plaiiis lineari-oblongis apice 
bilobis, racemis basilaribus brevissimis plurifloris folio brevioribus, 
sepalis petalisqiie conformibus sequilongis obovato-sjiatliulatis pal- 
lidc viridibus, petalis erectis conniventibus, sepalis lateralibus paten- 
tibus, labelli calcare periantbium ajquantc porrecto calceilbrrai la- 
minae cucullatae submembranacem S-lobatee albm supposito, laminjc 
lobis lateralibus rotundatis intermedio triangulari acuto, comilnis 
in labelli margine utroque parvis conicis erectis labelloque basi albo 
et roseo pictis. 

FloreB 5-6 lin. diametro, racemis 1 -2-poll. Folia 3 poll, longa, 

6-8 lin. lata. — Crescit cum preecedente, floretque eodem tempore. 
Biffert a Jf . pallida caule nullo. 

{To he continued,) 
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Mr. Plant’s Botanical Journey to South America, 8pc. 

Mr. Plant, an active and intelligent naturalist, is about to travel 
for some years and employ himself as a collector in Botany and other 
departments of Natural History. He proceeds first to Rio Grande in 
South Brazil, and proposes to spend some time in Paraguay and other 
countries in the interior, then to cross the Pampas from Buenos 
Ayres to Mendoza, explore the eastern side of the Andes, and proceed 
thence into Chili, eventually probably to the Sandwich or other 
islands of the Pacific. 

Mr. Samuel Stevens, 24, Bloomsbury-street, London, is prepared to 
give further information respecting this interesting journey, and to 
receive tlic names of any gentlemen who desire to subscribe to col- 
lections. 


Death of Vrofessor Ledehour. 

Again we have to announce the death of a distinguished and energetic 
botanist. Dr. Ledebour, formerly Professor of Botany in the Univer- 
sity of Dorpat, eminent as a traveller, and the author of Travels in the 
Altai, ‘ Flora Altaica,’ and the ‘ leones Plantarum novarum ved imper- 
fecte cognitarum Ploram Rossicam, imprimis Altaicam, illustrantes,’ in 
5 vols. folio, with 500 exquisitely executed and coloured plates. His 
most recent publication is the ‘ Flora Rossica,’ still incomplete. This 
author died at Munich on the 4th of July. Our last fasciculus is X. of 
the ‘ Flora Rossica,’ extending to the end of Coniferce (following De Can- 
dolle’s arrangement). The manuscript, however, is known to be very 
nearly complete, and it is said (Regensburg ‘ Flora ’) the “ Russian 
subvention will be continued to secure the completion of the work.” 


NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


Bulletin physico^mathematique de V Academic Imphiale dee Sciences de 
Saint Fetershourg, 

The nos. 10, 11, and 12 of vol. ix. of this work, for May 1861, give 
the following information under the head of “ Botanique — 
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La chame de I’Oural, a compter du 60’“® degre de latitude, au iiord, 
jusqu’a la Mer Glaciale, n’avait jamais et^ foulee par le pied d’lm natii- 
raliste ; et cependaut sa position, comrae ligne de demarcation de deux 
parties de raiicien contiuent, lui donnait, en tons temps, le caractere 
d’une haute importance geographique. Aussi noire Societe de geogra- 
phic d<5buta-t-elle, comme on sait, par une expedition qui, placce sous 
la direction du colonel Hofmann, a fourni, dans trois rudes campagnes, 
les notions Ics plus detaiUecs et Ics plus exactes de cc pays lointain et 
inhospitalier. La recolte botanique, rapportce par cette expedition, fut 
confiee a notre savant collegue, M. Ruprccht, qui en a fait Tobjet dhin 
memoire etendu, dont voici les resultats generaux : — L’Oural septen- 
trional offre deux regions naturelles de plantes, trcs distinctes; 
la r%ion des forets, au pied des montagnes, et la region alpine, sur 
les hauteurs. Dans les latitudes clevees, la region alpine descend 
jus([u’a la plaine ; plus au sud, elle monte successivement et tinit par 
sc circonscrire aux sommets. La r^ion des forets, sur les deux versunts 
do rOural, est identique, dhin c6t(5, avec cclle du piiys des Samoiedes 
et des contrees adjacentes raeridionalcs, jusqida la Mer Blanche ; et de 
Tautre, avec la region des forets de la Siberie occidentalc, entre les ma- 
rais du nord et les steppes du such Ce domaine vaste ct continu se trouve 
done coupe, dans TOural, par une bande de la florc alpine qui, s’avan- 
cjaiit vers le sud, se retrecit de plus cn plus, ct finit par se dissoudre en 
points ou cimes isolecs. La florc alpine se compose, en grande partic, 
chespeces propres aux marais des Samoiedcs et crun petit nomb)*c de 
representants du pays de Taimyr, de J’Altai ct du Baikal. Des especes 
nouvelles, particulierement propres a TOiiral, manqiicnt entierement, et 
I’on a tort d’adincttre soit une flore particuliere de TOural, soit, en 
g^ieral, une difference quelcon(j[ue entre la vegetation du N.E. de TEu- 
rope et celle du N.O. de la Sib^de. Aussi, une flore de T Europe, tant 
ddsirce par certains botanistes, ne saurait etre ecrite, qu’en etablissant 
des limites artificielles, les limites naturelles n’existant pas. — Un second 
travail de notre botaniste, dont nous avons fait mention deja dans 
notre dernier compte rendu, sa description des algues de la mer 
d’ Okhotsk, a re^u, depuis, de nouveaux developpements, relatifs 
surtout aux organes de fructification de ces cryptogames et a uii 
nouveau systeme dont ces observations out fourni la base. Ce 
travail, qui vient de quitter la presse, outre la partie descriptive pro- 
prement dite, a pour but de faire voir, d’unc maniere conforme a Tetat 
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aciuel de la science, que cette vdgetation sousmarine forme r^llement 
nn regne a part, analogue a celui des plantes terrestres ; bien que cette 
analogie, justement reconnue de tons temps, depuis les plus anciennes 
traditions des Grccs, par le simple instinct de la nature, ait du neces- 
sairement ctre rejetce par I’esprit de generalisation qui domine la science. 
M. Meyer a In un m6noire sur Adrag^dm galactites de Pallas et ses 
rapports d’affinite avec d’autres especes, et a soumis, dans un second 
rnemoirc, a une nouvelle revision les genres Trima, Runda et Btem- 
coilium de la famille naturelle des Ombelliferes. M. Bunge de Dorpat 
a consacre un travail etendu a la description de la recolte botanique du 
voyage d’ Alexandre Ijelimann dans les steppes de TAsic cent rale, memoire 
que I’Academie sc fera un devoir de publier avec les autres resultats 
scientifiques du memo voyage. M. Trautvetter de Kiev a depose dans 
notre Bulletin une esquisse des classy's et ordres du systeme naturel des 
plantes, et M. Bode, professeur a rinstitut forestier, a livre au recueil 
do MM. Baer et lielmersen une carte de la Bussie europeenne, ac- 
compagnee (run texte explicatif et representant les limites de la crois- 
saiicc des di verses espciccs d’arbres, selon les doiinees ofFicielles et 
authcntiqiies. 

And under the bead of “ Bapports” we find as follows : — 

MM. Meyer et Ruprecht, rapporteurs, firent a la classe un rapport 
tres favorable sur le memoire de M. Ic professeur Alexandre Bunge in- 
titule : Alexandri Lehmanni Reliqui/e botanicce. Apres avoir caractc- 
risii le but et 'le contenu de cet ouvrage et expose sommairement les 
resultats qu’il rapporte a la science, les commissaires (3mettent le 
vdui de le voir suivi bientdt de la seconde partie relative a la gciogra- 
pbie des jilantes. En attendant, ils pensent qu’on peut toujours 
proceder a la publication de cette premiere partie, soit dans le Becueil 
des savants (Strangers, soit dans le recueil botanique (Beitrage, etc.) de 
M. Meyer. La classe y adlmra, et, pour introduire plus de regularite 
dans la publication de ces postbumes, dont une partie deija est imprim^e 
dans les divers recueils, et dont on avait le projet de tircr une Edition 
a part, la classe ebargea MM. Baer, Meyer et Helmersen de se rc^unir 
en commission, afin de s’enquerir de Ttitat des (Editions publmes deja, et 
d’accorder avec celles-ci ainsi que de survciller celles qu’il reste encore 
a publier. 
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Comptes rendus Hebdomadaires des Shnces de VAcademie des Sciences. 

ParUi Amt 1861. 

From the above-mentioned number of the ‘ Comptes rendus/ under 
the head of “Voyages Scientifiques. — Expose des observations faites 
dans la Nouvelle-Grenade ; par M. B. Lewy/’ we learn that during his 
residence in that country since 1847, he has been able to devote at- 
tention to botany. “ Dans le regne vegetal/’ he observes, “ les col- 
lections que j’ai rapportees comprennent plusieurs especes de graines ; 
un grand nombre d’imitations de fruits executees avec une rare per- 
fection ; plusieurs especes de Palmiers, dont quelques-unes sout a peine 
coiinues et d’autres enti^rement nouvelles ; enfin une s^rie de plantes 
utiles, en pleine vegetation. J’ai d^ja cite * I’arbre qui porte le Oidron ; 
je puis y aj outer XArracadha qui, depuis quelques anndes en presence 
de la maladie des pommes de terre, excite a un haut degre la sollicitude 
des cultivateurs europeens. Un botaniste fran(;ai8, Augustin Goudot, 
a trouv^ la mort dans la tentative qu’il fit en 1847 pour enrichir son 
pays de cette pr^cieuse racine alimentaire : plus favoris^ que lui, il 
m’a 6t& donn(^ d’accomplir avec plein succes la mission a laquelle il 
s’ctait devoue.” — We may here observe that of the only two plants 
here named, the Cedron {Simaha Cedron^ Planch.), is figured and fully 
described by us in the second volume of this work (Kew Garden Mis- 
cellany), p. 377, tab. XL : and the Arracaclia has been repeatedly 
imported into the English gardens, and was figured and described 
from specimens that flowered in this country, in Hook. Exotic Flora, 
tab. 152, under the name of Oonium Arramcha nearly thirty years ago, 
and again in Botanical Magazine for 1831, tab. 3092, under the name 
oi Arracacia mulenta, De Cand., where the properties of the root are 
fully detailed. Keceut experiments have shown that it cannot be cul- 
tivated advantageously in Europe ; and if it could, its value as an escu- 
lent to the European palate may well be called in question. 

* P. 140. J^esp^re Mre bient6t il mfimc d’entrctcnir TAcademic dc mes recher- 
ches sur les fruits febrifuges du Cedron : j’ai ete assez heureux pour rapporter eu 
pleine vegetation Tarbre qui produit ces fruits. Le Cedron^ j’espere, sera uiie ac- 
quisition importante pour la th^rapeutique.'* 
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{Continued from TjOndon Journal of Botany ^ vol, vi. p. 250.) 


Lor ELI ACE /E. 

1. Clintonia elegans. Dongl. in Bot. Beg. t. 1241. Hook. FI. Bor. 
Am. vol. ii. p. 31. 

Hab. Most abundant along the borders of Ckenr d’Aleine Ijake. The 
white and yellow variety rare. n. d()5. 

A^\ccIN^E.E, Do Carui. 

1. Vacciniuni cmpitomw, Midi. — Hook. FI. Bor. Am. vol. ii. p. 38. 
t. 120. 

Hab. Grassy elevated Pine-woods of Upper Oregon; abundant in tlie 
highlands of the Nez Pereez and Comr (PAleiin^, forming dense 
thickets about six inches high from the ground. Berries bluisli -black. 
May. n. 285. 

2. Yacciuium ovaiifoUum, Sm. — Hook. FI. Bor. Am. vol. ii. p. 33.1.127. 
Hab. Shady alpine woods, Cceur d'Aleine mountains, three feet high, 

forming thickets. April, n. 456. 

MoNOTROPEili:, Nutt, 

1. Pyrola rotundifolia^ L. — Hook. FI. Bor. Am. vol. ii. p. 46. 

Hab. Moist rocks, shady alpine woods, defiles of the mountains in the 
Ujiper Columbia, with Linnmi borealis and Pyrola secunda. n. 427. 

2. Pyrola secunda^ L. — Hook. FI. Bor. Am. vol. ii. p. 45. 

Hab. Moist rocks, shady alpine woods in the mountains of Upper 
Columbia River, growing with Jfinnma borealis. July. n. 428. 
These specimens are larger and have broader leaves than any I have 
ever seen, some of the latter approaching to orbicular. 

1. Pterospora andromedea, Nutt. — Hook. FI. Bor. Am. vol. ii. p. 48. 
Hab. On the roots of decaying Pine-trees, rare, Coeur d’Aleine moun- 
tains, often 3 feet high. May, July. n. , 

Apocyne.®, Br. 

1. Apocynum androstsmifoUum, L. — Hook. FI. Bor. Am. voh ii. p. 51. 
VOL. III. 2 p 
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Hab. Volcanic plains and sandy Pine-woods, Spokan and Nez Perccz 
country. July, August, veiy abundant, n. 449. This species 
had not been detected before to the west of the Eocky Mountains. 

Asclepiabe^., Br. 

1. Asclepias Bougladi, Hook. PI. Bor. Am. vol. ii. p. 62. t. 142. 

Hab. Moist sunny valleys of Upper Missouri and Oregon territories, 
2 feet high. Corolla pale rose-colour. Flowers very fragr<'int. 
July. n. 235. 

Gentiane^, Jms, 

1. Gentiana offinu^ Griseb. in Hook. FI. Bor. Am. vol. ii. p. 56. 

Hab. Fertile moist grassy meadows of Upper Oregon, witli “ Cadil- 
leja miniatar August. Also in the Missouri territory, n. 84. 

1. Frascra thyrdflora^ n. sp. ; pentamera, caule elato crasso, fob is 
oppositis ternisvc obovato-oblongis acutis radicalibus long(i pctiolatis 
supremis basi latioribus, cyma multiflora densissima raceiniformi 
intcrnipta, calycis segmentis lineari-subulatis corollam caeruleam 
secpiantibus, fovea solitaria elliptica. — F. Caroliniana^ Hook. FI. Bor. 
Am. vol. ii. p. 66, non alior. 

Hab. Mountain valleys, Spokan and Kettle Falls, valley of the Colum- 
bia, D. Douglas. Mountain woods of the Nez Percez and Canir 
d’Aleine, in moist open mossy places. Corolla litmus-blue. 3 feet 
high when in fruit. Succulent when young. Very rare. Gayer, 
n. 335. 

A large species, with flowers equal to those of F. CaroUniana^ and 
bke them having but a solitary foveola at the base of each segment. Mr. 
Douglas’s specimen is in fruit, and in other respects imperfect, and 1 
was hence led erroneously formerly to refer it to the CaroUniana, 
which is peculiar to the east side of the Eocky Mountains. 

2. Frasera speciosa, Dougl. in Hook. FI. Bor. Am. vol. ii. p. 67. 1. 153. 
Hab. Ea vines of Upper Platte and Colorado Eivers. From 4 to 8 feet 

high. June. n. 266. » 

3. Frasera MicauliSy Dougl. in Hook. Fi. Bor. Am. vol. ii. p. 67. t. 154. 
Hab. Eare on the sandy denuded slopes of hills in the high plains of 

the Nez Percez Indians, along with Clematis Dougladi ; also in the 
Kooskooskie valley. A foot high wlien in ripe fruit. Flowers 
lavander-blue. Leaves glaucous. May. n. 352. 
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These fine specimens show the true root-leaves to be numerous, 
spathulatc, half as long as the slender stem. The flowers of this 
and F. thjrsijlora are pentamerous, and I fear they have as much claim 
to be ranked with Swerila as with Frasera. 

1. Villarsia pumilay Bough in Hook. FI. Bor. Am. vol. ii. p. 70. 
t. 157 B. 

Hab. llocky loamy watercourses on the Camr d’Aleiiie mountains, with 
Plaiyspermum scapigerum. April, n. 319. 

Bolemoniacejc, Jiiss. 

1. Polemonium crRmleimi^ L. — P. cmrulcuin, a vulgare, Hook. FL 
Bor. Am. v. 2. p. 71. 

Hab. Swampy m(*adows, borders of rivvdets, Spokaii plains, at Tshi- 
makeine, with “ Ader puniceu^'' September. It has the odour of 
“ Folarmla gramoltmF u. 530. 

2. Polemonium cajntatiwiy Eschsch. — Bcnth. in Be Cand. Prodr. vol. 
ix. p. 317. P. llichardsoni, Hook. Bot. Mag. t. 2811. P. emru- 
leura, var., Lindl. Bot. Reg. t. 1303. P. cmr. /8 humile. Hook. FI. 
Bor. Am. v. 2. p. 71 . 

Hab. Gravelly table-lands, cataracts of Upper Lewis Biver, and abun- 
dant in the adjacent Pine-forests. September, w. 529. 

3. Polemonium vilcranthum, Bcnth. in Be Cand. Prodr. vol. ix. p. 318. 
Hab. Wet sunny rocks, very abundant at the Kettle Falls, Upper 

Columbia, with “ Collimia minima ” and Flatycarpum scapigerum. 
Marcli, April, n. 463. 

1. Phlox speciosa^ Ph. — Lindl. Bot. Beg. t. 1351. — 1. var. latifolia. 

2. var. linearifoUa ; calycis tubo latiorc, laciniis brevioribus. 

Hab. Var. latifolia. Mountain meadows, plateaux of the Canir 
d’Aleine and Nez Percez. Stem woody, with some evergreen leaves 
at the lower branches. A small globose shrub, covered with flowers. 
May. Hare. n. 375, ‘‘ P. speciosa,” Gey. — Var. linearifoUa. Only 
in the valley of the Kooskooskie Biver and the adjoining plains. 
Prostrate or dt;cumbent. Corolla clear, bright rose-colour, mar- 
gin of the limb obsolctely erose : panicles mostly cymed. June. 
n. 340. 

The narrow -leaved plant, here mentioned, cpiite agrees with several 
of the specimens of our P. speciosa, described in the ‘ Flora Bor. Am.’ 
The broad-leaved plant has a different aspect, larger and more oval 
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calyces, with shorter segments ; but so variable is this species and its 

allies, that T dare not venture to consider the two distinct. 

2. Phlox Slblrica^ Gmel. — Hook. FI. Bor. Am. vol. ii, p. 73. 

Hab. Drift sand-liills of Lower Platte, with “ Psoralea tenuifolia 
Rumex venosusP Flowers always white. June. «. 88. This 
quite agrees with rny specimens from NuttaJ], collected in the Rocky 
Mountains of the Platte. 

1. Gilia (Leptodactylon, Hook.) Ilookeri, Benth. in l)e Caud. Prodr. 
vol. ix. p. 316. — Phlox Ilookeri^ Dougl. in Hook. FI. Bor. Am. vol. 
ii. p. 73. t. 159. 

Mab. Elevated stony plains, Missouri and Oregon territories. A small 
depressed evergreen shrub, 1 foot high. Corolla white. July. 
n. 480. 

2. Gilia (Eugilia, Z>.) incompicnay Dougl. in Hook. Bot. Mag. t. 2833. 
Hook. FI. Bor. Am. vol. ii. p. 74. Ipomopsis, Stn. 

Hab. Gravelly banks of Upper Platte River. CoroUa varying from 
reddish-blue to white. July. n. 42 and 25. 

3. Gilia (Eugilia) Hpieata, Nutt. MS. ; caulc crecto simplici basi pilo- 
sulo superne viscido-pubescente, foliis caulinis anguste linearibus 
siniplicibus trifidiscpio glabriusculis, floribus dense capitatis, capitulis 
breviter pcdunculatis axillaribiis longe virgato-thyrsoideis, bracteis 
linearibus, corolla) tubo calycem lequantc. Benth. 

Hab. Scott’s Blulfs, I’latte, Nuttallym Herb. Hook. Rocky Mountains, 
Frernunt, in Herb. Benth. Sunny but moist gravelly banks of 
Horse River of the Upper Platte, within the Black Hills, Geyery 
n. 51. 

Planta biennis videtur. Caulis crassiuseulis, pcdalis, a medio ad apicem 
tlorifer. Folia radicalia desunt ; caulina l-l-J-pollicaria, pilis paucis 
crispulis conspersa, utrinque lacinia brevi lineari aucta v. rariiis in- 
tegra, lioralia breviora, pleraque siinplicia. Peduncull inferiores 
3-6 lin. longi, viscoso-pubescentes, superiores breviorcs v. subiiulli. 
Capiiula densa, 6-8 lin. diametro. Calyces viscosi, lin. longi, 
bractea eos tequante sufFulti, laciniis aoutis sed non mucronatis. 
Corolla laciniae 1-J lin. longan Anlhera ad faucem filamento bre- 
vissimo insertse. Omla in loculis ovarii 6. Benth. 

4. Gilia (Eugilia P ) iberidifolmy sp. ii. ; humilis erecta ramosa, caulc 
canescenti-pilosula, foliis profunde pinnatitidis pinnatisectisvc seg- 
nientis anguste linearibus integris glabratis, cymis inultifloris dense 
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capitutis terminalibus bracteatis, calycis laciiiiis mucronulatis corolla? 
tubum secpiantibus, ovarii loculis uniovulatis. 

TIab. The sj)eciraens mixed with n. 46 (Gilia trifida). 

Herba annua ? semipedalis. Fiibes caulis et ramorum crispa, sub capi- 
tulis sublanata. Folia majora pollice paulo longiora ; laciniae utriii- 
qiie 2-3 lacinia termiiiali breviores, omiics fe/c glabra? virides inucro- 
imla alba terininata?. Capitula dcusa, fere sect. Hugelia^ sed braetem 
el calycis lacinite, etsi mucronat«, non spinescunt. Bractea palma- 
tim 3-4-fida?, calycem vix supcraiites. Calgx lin. longus, pilis 
crispulis basi sublaiiatus. Corolla lacinia? ovales, obtusiuscuhe, 
lineam longm. Stamina ad faucem inserta, breviter exserta. Bentk. 
This species connects the sections Hugelia and PseudocoUomia with 
FjugiUa, and aiTords additional proof of tlio necessity of retaining the 
genus Gllla entire, as proposed in the ‘ Prodromus.’ The ovules in the 
flower I examined were certainly solitary in each cell ; but my speci- 
men is very young, and I liave not verified the structure in other flowers. 
Beutli, 

5. Gilia (Dactylophylluin, J5.) pharnaceoides, Benth. in Hook. El. Bor. 
Am. vol. ii. p. 74. t. 161. 

Hau. Grassy gravellv borders of Piiie-woods, valley of Tsliimakeinc. 
Corolla wliite, somewhat inclining to flesh-colour, yellow within. 
July. 71. 535. 

G. Gilia (Ipomopsis, B.) pulchella, Dough iu Hook. Eh Bor. Am. vol. 
ii. p. 174. G. aggregata, Limi. — Br. FI. Gard. n. m\ v. 3. t. 218. 
Ipom.opsU elegana, Lindl. Bot. Ilcg. t. 1281 (non Alich.). 

Hah. Borders of dry Pine-woods, and on tlie loamy ferruginous slopes 
of the high plains of Upper Oregon. July, August, n. 435. 

7. Gilia (Ipornopsis) irijida, s]l n. ; humilis erecta laxe pilosuia, foliis 
radicalibus integris tritidisve lobis brevibus obtusis, caulinis trifidis 
anguste liiiearibus, floribus subsessilibus demuni tlissitis, corolla? 
tenuis tubo exserto. 

Hab. Sandy moist sunny spots encircled by the high precipitous rocks 
of Scott’s Blufl’s, U})per Platte River. //. 40. 
llarba annua, semipedalis, ramosa, G. incons 2 )lciia, arenaria^ et miuato: 
affinis. Fill crispi albidi longiusculi in caule ramulisque. Folia 
fere glabra, radicalia cra.ssiuscula 6 8 lin. loiiga, caulina pleraque 
longiora lobis angustis acutis divaricatis. Flores parvi, secus ramos 
solitarii v. ad apices ramulorum subglomerati, ])edicello brevissiiuo 
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V. fere riullo. Calyx 2 lin. longus, laciiiiis setacco-mucroimtis. CoroUcB 
tubus fere 3 lin. longus, limbi lacinim oblongae lineam longm. Sta- 
mina ad faucem iuserta, laciniis corolliiiis breviora. Capmla trilocu- 
laris, loculis 2-3-spermis (ovulis in quoque loculo 4?). Benth. 

1. Collomia yrandijhra^ Dougl. in Bot. lleg. 1. 1 174. Hook. Bot. Mag. 

t. 2894. Hook. FI. Bor. Am. vol. ii. p. 76. * 

Hab. Sandy Pine-woods of Spokan River, and sterile banks of streams, 
Upper Columbia region, growing with Clarhia pulchella, June, 
August, /i. 441. 

2. Collomia linearis^ Nutt. — Hook. Bot. Mag. t. 2893. FI. Bor Ain. 
vol. ii. p. 76. 

Hab. Open Pine-woods, banks of streams and waste places, common. 
June, July, n, 660 and 193. 

3. Collomia Dougl. — Gilia gracilis, iZoo/r.i^Y. .So/*. 2.jy. 76. 

Hab. Banks and denuded dry places. Upper Oregon, n. 371. 

1. Navaretia iniertexla, Hook. FI. Bor. Am. vol. ii. p. 75. 

Hab. Stony, clayey, and calcanious places, abundant in dry water-courses 
on the Spokan Plains and in the Missouri territory. August, n. B44. 

CoNVOLVULACEiE, JuSS. 

1. Evolvnlus aj'yenteus, Ph. FI. Bor. Am. vol. i. p. 187 (not Brown). 
Chois, in De Cand. I’rodr. vol. ix. p. 443. 

Hab. On the gravelly hills of the middle part of Platte River, growing 
with Adrayalm hypofflotlk,^^ ^A^olyyala alha^' and MammlllaHa 
slmphwA Corolla varying from pure white to bluish-lilac. June, 
July. n. 23 C). 

1. Cuscuta Americana ? L. ? Hook. FI. Bor. Am. vol. ii. p. 77 ? 

Hab. Mouth of the Walla-Walla River; on the muddy borders ; infest- 
ing the stems of “ Xanthium microcarponA Sept. n. 674. 

I am unable to determine this species at the present time, my entire 

collection of Cuscutea being in the hands of Dr. Engelmann, who is 

preparing a monograph of that family. 

Hydropiiylle^, Br, 

1. HydrophyUum Dougl. in Herb. Hook. — FI. Br. Am. v. ii. 

p. 78. — II. densiflorum, Nutt. MS. in Herb. Hook. — pumilum, H. 
pumilum, Gey. MS. ^ minus , capitulia sessilibus. 

Hab. Shady swamps and rocky groves, springs and rivulets in the 
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Kooskooskie valley. Two feet liigli ; very bushy and very succulent. 
Corolla pellucid, white. May. 7^.401. — /3. Pine-woods of Upper 
Oregon. Flowers pale lilac. March, April. 326. 

This is exactly II. capUaium, Douglas, from the Columbia, and II. 
densif oruniy Nutt., from the same country ; but it is, I think, very dif- 
ferent from the Californian plant of Mr. Bcntham, included under that 
species, and which is the speciosum of Nutt, in Herb. Hook. — is 
smaller, segments of the leaves less serrated or laciniated, and capitula 
sessile; but I dare not venture to consider it as more than a variety. 

1. Nemophila parvi/lora, Dougi. in Hook. V\. Bor. Am. vol. ii. p. 79. 
N. diffusa, Nutt. MS. 

IIab. Alpine ravines of the Kooskooskie lliver. June. n. 045. 

1. Ellisia Npetalea, L. — Piirsh, FI. N. Am. vol. i. p. 141. A. De Cand. 

Prodr. vol. ix. p. 291. Br. App. to Frankl. Journ. p. 704. t. 27. 
IIab. Marmot-burrows of the Prairie. June. ?t. 53. 

1. YAitoca Menziesiif Benth. — Plook. FI. Bor. Am. vol. ii. p. 79. E. mul- 
tiflorn, Llndl. Bot. Reg. t. 1180. 

IIab. On the first range of trap mountains at the Upper Platte and 
Sweet-water Eivers, opposite to “ Bed Butter.” July. n. 243 ; and 
sunny rocks of Kooskooskie and Cmur d’Alcinc Fivers. Biennial. 
Corolla diluted blue. n. 613. Young. 

2. Eutoca glandulosa, Nutt. MS. in Herb. Hook ; annua robusta, tota 
pubescenti-tomentosa viscosa, caulibus stellatim prostratis copiose 
foliosis, foliis lincari-oblongis petiolatis pinna tifidis lobis ovatis rigidis 
inferioribus remotiusculis, racemis copiosis digitato-corymbosis, flo- 
ribiis disticho-secundis, calycis parvi lobis linearibus corolla rotata 
subdimidio brevioribus, staminibus longe exseriis, capsula elliptica 
calycem paulo superante. 

Hab. On decomposed bituminous slate rocks, hills of Upper Colorado. 
A very beautiful plant. CoroUa deep azure or rather indigo blue. 
July. n. 93. 

A most distinct and well-marked species, with copious, singularly 
stout, spreading stems and branches, and firm downy leaves. No one 
else appears to have met with it, except Mr. Nuttall, whose specimens, 
now before me, were also gathered in “ Colorado of the Booky Moun- 
tains.” It is probably a very local plant. 

1. Phacelia Jacq. — A. DC. Prodi-. vol.ix. p. 298. hastata, 

Dougi. in Hook. FI. Bor. Am. v. 2. 81. 
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Hab. Two states of this plant are found. 1. Stem-leaves entire, radical 
ones hastate or lyrato-pinuate. Stony, arid places, Kooskooskie 
valley. June. 1~4 feet high, erect. Almost burning like a nettle. 
Corolla lurid. Radical leaves more or less pinnated, n. 413. — 2. All 
the leaves entire. Clayey saline water-courses, hills of the Upper 
Platte, at Scott’s Bluffs. Corolla bluish. June. w. 164 ; and stony 
places along the banks of rivulets, Spokan Plains, n. 538. 

Boragine^:, Jim, 

1. Myosotis flaccida, Dougl. in Hook. FI. Bor. Am. vol. ii. p. 82. He 
Cand. Prodr. vol. x. p. 113. 

Hab. Sunny rocks, with Bartonia panrijlora'' May. n. 348. On 
clay banks, trap-rocks, Kooskooskie and Spokan Rivers. June, 
July. w. 349. 

2. Myosotis glomeratay Nutt. — l^c^k. FI. Bor. Am. vol. ii. p. 82. tab. 
162. Eritrichium ? A. HC. Prodr. vol. x. p. 131. Gonospermum 
myosotoidcs, Nutt.- 

II AB. Moist saline calcareous clayey slopes of the Uj^per Platte hills. 
Flowers with the odour of Uelioir opium Feruvlanum. liine, July. 
n. 70. 

3. Myosotis lemophm, Dougl. in Hook. FI. Bor. Am. v. ii. p. 82. 1. 163. 
Eritrichium, A. DC. Frodr. v. 10. p. 129. — Dasyraorpha longiflora, 
Nutt. MS. 

Hab. In the drift sand d(*sert, between Upper Platte and Sweet-water 
Rivers, amongst Opuntia Mmourica,, growing with several species of 
Hymenopappus^ and prostrate stemless species of Erigeron. July. 
n. 186. 

4. Myosotis Californica, Fisch. et Mey. — Eritrichium Californicum, 
A. DC. Frodr. v. 10. ;;. ISO. Myosotis Chorisiana, Nutt. MS. Hook, 
et Arn. in Bot. Beech. Voy.p. 152 (not Cham, nor Hook. FI. Bor. Am.) 

Hab. Stony places about springs, Missouri and Oregon territories, 
abundant about Tshiinakeine. Prostrate. July. n. 548. 

This differs somewhat from He Candolle’s plant in the corollas being 

a little shorter than the calyces. 

5. Myosotis cymosa (Nutt.) affinis, sed carpellis laevibus. 

Hab. Moist sunny rocky slopes of the high plains towards Coeur 
d’Aleine River, also on the Kooskooskie. May. n. 344. 

With only one specimen I dare not venture to describe this species. 
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fi. Myosotis (Eritrichium) Texanm^ A. l)(L, proxima, sed pedicelli fruc- 
tiferi plerisque erecto-])atoiites, neo liorizontales aut siibdeflexi, et im- 
primis carjiclla granulosa, ncc kevia, trigona. 

Hab. Gravelly banks of Upper Platte. July. w. 260. 

7. Myosotis ? 

Mab. In the Kooskooskic valley, in rocky loamy places, growing with 
(Jlarkia pidckella. Flowers very conspicuous, bright orange. June. 
Annual or biennial, n. 389. 

A large-growing species, from eight inche.s to a foot high, very 
hispid, with carpels which are solitary by abortion and ruguloso- 
tuberculate. 

8. Myosotis (Dasymorpha) tmella, Nutt. MS. 

11 AB. Sunny rocky slopes of the mountains along the valley of Cceur 
d’Aleine River. April. Corolla vvliite with an oclire-yeilow belt 
around the faux. n. 290. 

9. Myosotis ficrlceo, Nutt. MS. 

II AB. Calcareous clayey elifls, on the hiUs of the Upper Platte River. 
Flowers white. Plant prostrate. June. 89. 

Too near, I fear, to Myosotla {.ErUrlcJuum, A. 1)C.). 

1. Echinospermum Jlari bund urn, Lehm. — Hook. FI. Bor. Am. vol. ii. 
p. 84. t. IG4. 

Hab. Banks of rivulets, deep shady woods of the hills of Upper Platte 
River. July. n. 44. 

1. Ijithospermum pUmuniy Nutt. De Cand. Prodr. vol. x. p. 79. 

Hab. Grassy slopes of Cmiir d’Aleine Mountains. Many stems from 
one thick ligneous cjiudex. Corolla pale yellow. May. 605. 
Mr. Nuttall detected this on the Flat-head River of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, and Mr. Tolmie has sent it to me from about Fort Vancouver. 

1 . Mertensia paniculalay kii.(mb Pulmouar.). Hook . FI. Bor. Am. ii . p. 8 7 . 
Hab. Deep shady defiles, in mountains of the Nez Percez country! 3-5 

feet liigh . Male fl . June . n . 4 8 5 . 

2. Mertensia Nutt, {sub Ihilmonar.). Dc Cand. Prodr. x.p. 92. 
Hab. Wet rocks, Up])cr Oregon, abundant on the Columbia, with the 

small Fritillarias and Clay Ionia. March, April, h. 316. 

3. Mertensia ? Torr. {sub Pulmouar.). De Cand. Prodr. vol. x. 

p. 91. Lithospermum strictum, 6V^. MS. 

Hab. Fertile meadows in the Lower Platte valley, in shady grassy spots, 
under Poptdus candicans. May, June, n, 24. 
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This has iiarrowor leaves than any authentic specimeii’ of Dr. Torrey’s 
rulmonaria alpina ; but it docs not appear to be otherwise specifically 
distinct. 

Coklcnia? (aS^c^. Stegnocarpus) Nuttallii\ annua procurabens diclio- 
toma, foliis fasciculatis longe graciliterque petiolatis rliombco-ovatis 
acutis hispidis, floribus axillaribus glomcratis, calycibus hispidis 5- 
partitis seginentis hispidis subulatis. — Tiquilia parvifolia, Nutt, M8. 
Hab. Ilocky Mountains, Nuttall, in Herb. Hook. On decomposed 
calcareous rocks in the sandy desert of muddy rivers near tlic great 
salt-lake Timpanagos. Never seen before nor afterwards. August. 
Flowers red. Geyer. n, 80. 

Ilores in dichotomiis ramorum sessiles aggregati, foliis floralibus et brac- 
teis sufFulti. Folia fioralia longe pctiolata, ovata, inargine revoluta, 
venosa, pilis rigidis canescentia. Braclea‘, subulatm, hispida^ apice 
pilis rigidioribus l~2-aristatai’. Calyces 5-partiti, foliolis sulndatis 
hi.spidi8. Corolla infundibuliformis, tubo intus basi 5-squainato, 
fauce nuda, limbo pateute 5-lobo. Stamina 5 parum inaequalia, 
propc basin tubi supra squamas inserta, tubo inelusa. Ovarimn 4- 
lobuni. Stylus intra lobos ovarii insertus, profundc bifidus, ramis 
apicc cajntato-stigmatiferis. Nnculm 4, non aenminatm, ultra medium 
usque ad insertioncm styli cohau’cntes, maturitatc solutai, nitidic, 
glabne. Embryo exalbuminosus, eotyledonibus bipartitis, radicula 
accumbente eotyledonibus paulo longiore. Benih. 

1 am indebted to Mr. Bcntham for the above note, drawn up from 
Mr. Geyer’s imperfect specimens. Tt is unquestionably the Tiquilia 
(Coldenia) parvifolia of NuttaH’.s MS., but as there is a species evi- 
dently of the same genus in my herbarium from Peru, with much 
smaller leaves, I venture to change the name. A more complete 
analysis of this curious plant would probably prove it to belong to 
Dr. Hooker’s genus Galapagoa, published in Linn. Trans, vol. xx. 
p. 196, as does also the Coldenia dichotoma of Lehmann (Litlio- 
spermum dichotoraum, R. et 1\ t. Ill), and C. ? canescens, De Cand., 
and the small-leaved Coldenia from Peni above mentioned. 

Labtat.^:. 

1. Jistulosa, L.— mollis, Benth. in Hook, FL Bor. Am, 

V. 2. p, 112. M. raeiitlimfolia, Graham, in Bot. Mag. t. 2958. 

Hab. Thickets and rough places in the fertile parts of the Platte 
lUiley. July, August, n, 9. 
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2. Monarda aristata, Nutt. — Benth. Lab. p. 318. 

Hab. Plains of the Upper Platte, in denuded gravelly situations, with 
Gaura coccinea. July. /z. 91. 

1. Monardellu odoraim'mia^ Benth. — Hook. El. Bor. Am. vol. ii. p. 113. 
Hab. Stony islands and cataracts of Kooskooskie. Odour like //e- 
deoma puleg hides. July. w. 468. 

1. lledeoma Drummondii, Benth. Lab. p. 868. 

Hab. Gravelly slopes of the high banks of Upper Platte. Flowers 
pale blue. June. w. 124. 

1. Scutellaria galericiilata, L. — Hook. FI. Bor. Am. vol. ii. p. 114, 
var. floribus majoribus. 

Hab. Stony declivities and valley of Kooskooskie lUver. June. 381. 
1. Lopliantlms urticrefoUus, Benth. — Hook. FI. Bor. Am. vol. ii. p. 115. 
Hab. Thickets in rocky places, Up[)er Oregon. July. n. 87- 
1. Hracocephaluni parmjlormn, Nutt. — Hook. FI. Bor. Ain. vol. ii. 
p. 115. 

Hab. Neglected fields of the Spokan Indians. September, n. 533. 

1. Physostegia Virgbilana, Benth. — Hook. FI. Bor. Am. vol. ii. p. 116. 
Hab. Fertile inundated meadows, Upper Oregon. August, n. 585. 

1. Staehys asjjera, Mich. — Hook. FI. Bor, Am. vol. ii. p. 116. 

Hab. Moist Si)ringy meadows and in thickets, plains of Tsliimakeine, 
Spokan country. July. 7i. 433. 

OllOBANCHEiE, JuSS. 

1. Orobanelie Ludoviciana, Nutt. — Hook. FI. Bor. Am. vol. ii. p. 92. 
rhellpcea, lleut. in He Cand. 

Hab. On roots oi Psoralea ve^'nicosa” in the high drift sand desta*t 
at the mouth of Lewis and Walla-Walla llivers. September. ?i. 650. 
On the roots of “ Artemuia trUknUita^' in the desert of Missouri. 
Whole plant violet-colour. August, m. 514. A stunted and ill- 
developed specimen. 

2. Orobanelie Pinorum, Gey. MS. 

Hab. Top of the high mountains near St.- Joseph, Coeur d’Aleine 
country, growing on the roots of Abies balsaminea. June. n. 445. 
This very distinct-looking species has only undeveloped flowers, and 
it is impossible to form a specific character from them. In my speci- 
mens the stem is nearly a foot high, thick and scaly below, gradually 
tapering to a very slender extremity, beset with numerous branches or 
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racemes of flowers, from witliiu a few inches of the base to the summit. ,: 
the whole gland uloso-pubesceiit. Tlio pedicels arise from a subulate 
bract, and there is a smaller bract of the same shape on each side the 
base of the calyx. Calyx ovate, with 5 linear-subulate teeth, shorter 
than the tube. 

1. Anoplanthus uniflorus, Endl. — Orobanche uniflora, L. — O. biflora, 
Nutt. — Hook. FI. Bor. Am. v. 2. p. 93. 

Hab. High wet rocks, Ca^ur d’Aleine mountains ; on the roots of 
Sednm denopdaluni. April, n. 372. 

2. Anoplanthus fasciculaius, Walp. — Orol)anche fasciculata, Nutt . — 

Hook. FI. Bor. Am. v>. 2. 23. t. 170. 

Hab. Plat tops of the trap masses of the Kooskooskie, growing on 
Fjrhujouum niacrophyllum. May. n. 369. High stony table-lands, 
Upper Platte lliver, on Artenmia friyida.^' July. n. 443. 

SCROPHlJLAEINEJi;, JuSH. 

1. Scrophularia Marilandica, L. — Hook. FI. Bor. Am. vol. ii. p. 94. 
Hab. Waste places, Upper Oregon. June. n. 539. 

1. Linavia Ocmadenm, L. — Hook. FI. Bor. Am. vol. ii. p. 94. 

Hau. Iligli fertile plains of Upper Platte, near the Black Hills. July. 
n. 263. 

1. Collinsia yrandlfora, Lindl. Bot. Reg. t. 1107. — Hook. FI. Bor, 
Am. vol. ii. p. 94. 

Hab. Sunny places, rocky willow thickets, Kooskooskie vaUey. June, 
w. 354. 

2, Collinsia panrijfora, Lindl. Bot. Reg. t. 1082. — Hook. FI. Bor. 
Am. vol. ii. p. 94. 

Hab. Wet sunny rocks, very abundant at the Kettle Flails, Upper 
Columbia. March to May. w. 462. 

Pentstemon, IJIhr. 

Sect. 1. Erianthera. 

I, P. DouglasUt Hook. FI. Bor. Am. vol. ii. p. 98. 

Hab. Crevices of naked exposed granite masses, declivity of the high 
mountains of Tshimakeine, Spokan country. June. n. 438. 

Sect. 2. Sepocosmus. 

I*, laricijolim, Hook, et Am. Hot. Beech. Voy. p. 376. P. tUifo- 
liuin, Nutt. MS. in Herb. Hook. 
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ilAB. Foot of a higli granite mountain, Upper Sweet-water Eiver. 
June. 71. 289. 

3. P. gramlijlorm^ Fras. — P. Eradburii, Ph. 

Uab. Fertile valley of Upper Kansas, near Platte River, on the slopes 
of the hills. June. n. 248. 

4. P. specioms, Dougl. in Lindl. Eot. Reg. t. 1270. — Hook. FI. Bor. 
Am. vol. ii. p. 98. 

IIah. Sandy woods and proteeted situations alojig Spokan River. 
July. n. 641. 

5. P. glabra, Ph. — P. Gordon!, Hook. Boi. Mag. i. 4319. — foliis 
paulo latioribus. — P. crianthera. Pros. — P. glabra, Bot. Mag. 
t. 1671. — P. alpintis, Torr. 

Uab. Sunny sandy slopes of the argillaceous bituminous slate hills of 
Upper Platte, near the junction with Horse and Laramie Rivers. 
July. 71. 117. — iS. on a sunny sandy declivity of Spokan River 
mountains . J uly . a . 4 7 7 • 

6. P. crerule7i8, Nutt. — P. angustifolius, Fras> — Ph . — floribus al- 
bidis roseo-tiiietis. — P. albidus, NuU. 

Hau. High gravelly calcareous plains of Upper Platte, in the Black 
Hills. Corolla light azure-blue. Leaves glaucous. June, July. 
71. 154. — (3. stony gravelly table-lands and ridges of Lower Platte; 
May (//. 662) , and (Jcvated fertile gravelly plains, Upper Kansas 
and Lower Platte. 7t. 199. — Excepting in colour, the plants which 
1 here c-onsider a var. of P. crendeus, Nutt., quite agree with that 
species. 

7. P. cridatm. Eras. — P. erianthcra, Ph. {nm Fras.) 

Hab. Clayey slopes, hills of Upper Platte (and Colorado) towards the 
valley, with “ Frigcro7i hirsutmnP June. 7i. 237. 

8. P. Cobam, Nutt. — Hook. Bot. Mag. t. 3465. 

Hab. Fertile sloi)es of hills of the valley of Kansas River. May, June. 
71. 90. 

Bed. 3. Eupentstemon. 

9. P. Sol. — P. laivigatus, Bol. — Bms, Bot. Mag. — 

Hook. FL. Bor. Am. v. 2. p. 97. 

Hab. Moist sunny fertile places, valley of Upj)er Phitte. July; 
(zA. 264); and foot of mountains, Ncz Percez highlands, w. 407 
or 418 ? 
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10. P. confertm, Dougl. in Bot. Reg. t. 1360. — Hook. FI. Bor. Am. 
vol. ii. p. 96. — mnu8 \ omnibus partibus triplo mirioribus. 

IIab. Stony plains, Upper Columbia. July, n, 464. — /3. Stony 
places and table-lands, Upper Sweet-water River. July. n. 238. 

11. P. deustuSy Dougl. in Bot. Reg. t. 1318. — Hook. PI. Bor. Am. 
vol. ii. p. 95. 

Hab. Basaltic declivities of St. Joseph’s, Occur d’Aleine River. June. 
n. 448. 

12. P. ovatiiSy Dougl. in Bot. Mag. t. 2903. — Hook. FI. Bor. Am. 
vol. ii. p. 96. 

Hab. Shady alpine places, valley of Kooskooskie River. July. n. 642. 

13. V. proceruSy Dougl. in Bot. Mag. t. 2954. — Plook. FI. Bor. Am. 
vol. ii. p. 97. — P. Tolmiei, Hook. FI. Bor. Am. v. 2.^. 97. 

Hab. Sunny rocky woods and banks of streams, Missouri and Oregon 
territory. July to September, n. 515. 

Sect, 4. Saccanthera. 

14. P. Eichardsoniy Dougl. in Bot. Reg. t. 1121. — Hook. Bot. Mag. 
t. 2391. 

Hab. Rocks at the Kettle Falls, Fort Colville, Upper Columbia. 
August. 7f. 582. 

15. P. 'oenmtuBy Dougl. in Bot. Reg. 1. 1309. — Hook. FI. Bor. Am. 
vol. ii. p. 95. 

Hab. Slope of the high table-lands towards Kooskooskie. About 
fifty stems spring from a thick ligneous eaudex. June. n. 487. 

16. P. ijlandulosiiBy\yQ\x^. in Bot. Reg. t. 1162. — Hook. FI. Bor. Am. 
vol. ii. p. 95. 

Hab. Dry shady rocky ravines of the trap mountains on the banks 
of the Kooskooskie, five miles above its junction with Lewis River, 
w. 362. 


Sketch of the Vegetation of the Isthmus of Panama ; by M. Beu- 
THOLD Seemann, Naturalist of H. M. S. Herald. 

{Continued from p. 270 .) 

Nor is the flora destitute of plants which claim attention on account 
of their beauty, rarity, or singular configuration. The Espiritu santOy 
or Holy Ghost plant {Feristeria elata^ Hooker), bears a flower resem- 
bling a dove, and is, like the Flor de semana santa (another Orchidea)y 
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nlmost held in religious veneration by the inhabitants, and eagerly 
sought for when in blossom. The Biura {Petr^a voluhilis, Jacq.) is a 
flower of whose beauty those who have only scon it in European conser- 
vatories can form but an inadequate idea. Nothing can be more charming 
during the dry season, than the sight of whole groves overspread 
with the long blue racemes of this creeper — h almost bailies descrip- 
tion. The Palo de huha {Jamranda Bahamensis, E. Brown) is another 
of those exquisite plants, on which poets deliglit to try their pen, and 
painters their brush. When this noble tree rises on the banks of the 
rivers, amidst the dark foliage of a luxuriant vegetation, and waves its 
large azure panicles in the air, the foot is involuntarily arrested, and 
we gaze for some time quite lost in wonder and admiration. 

There arc also a number of plants Avhich exhale a delicious perfume. 
A long list of them could be cited, but it may suffice to enumerate the 
Plor de Aroma (Acacia Parnesiana^ Wilhl.), Buenas tardes (Mirahilu 
Jalapa, Linn.), the different Caracuchas {Plumieria sp.), Copeclllo oh- 
roso (Clusla sp.), Lama de noche {Oestrum paniculatumy Willd.), Gua- 
vito cansaboca {Pith>cohhiuni llgiisirinum, Bth.), Jaslnto {MeUa semper- 
virenSf Swartz), Jasmin de monte {Tahernremontana, alba. Mill.), Nnorbo 
{Pdsslflora bijlora, Lam.), and ManglUlo (Ternstromia brevipes, De Cand.) 
Some of them emit an odour almost too strong to be agreeable. I 
recollect, when ascending the Chagres in September 1846, all the 
trees of Pithecolohlum Ugustrmum, which adorn the banks, were in full 
flower ; and so powerful was their smell, even in the middle of the 
river, that I became quite giddy, and was ultimately compelled to put 
cotton into my nostrils to exclude the perfume. 

The most famous, however, of all the ornamental plants is the Cou- 
roupita odoraflssima, Seem., combining a most delicious fragrance with 
a splendid flower. In the Morro, a forest near the village of llio 
Jesus, are four of these trees, which are considered by the inhabitants 
as the only ones that exist in the country, and the greatest curiosities 
Veraguas can boast; and, indeed, I myself have never observed them 
in any other locality. They form a groupe, and are vernacularly 
termed Palos de Par also (i. e., Paradise trees), or Granadillos, deriving 
the former name from their beauty and the latter from the close resem- 
blance which their flowers bear in shape and size to those of the Gra- 
nadilla {Passiflora quadrangularis, Linn.). The tree^are from sixty 
to eighty feet high, and up to an elevation of twenty feet, where the 
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branches diverge, their stems are tliickly covered with little sprouts, bear- 
ing, from February until May, blossoms, the odour of which is of so de- 
lightfu] and penetrating a nature, that in a favourable breeze it may be 
j>crceived at nearly a mile’s distance. The flowers are one and a half 
to two inches in diameter, and their petals are of a beautiful flesh - 
colour with yellow stripes, contrasting charmingly with the golden 
stamens of the centre. The people of Veraguas, whose apathy is not 
easily roused by tlie beauties of nature, often repair to these trees 
during their flowering season, in order to behold the bright tints of 
the blossoms, and enjoy the delicious perfume which they exhale. 

A production, less beautiful but equally singular, is the Palo de velas, 
or Candle-tree {Parmentiera cereiferUy Seem.). This tree is confined to 
the valley of the Chagres, where it forms entire forests. In entering 
them, a person might almost fancy liimself transported into a chandler’s 
shop. From all the stems and lower branches hang long cylindrical 
fruits, of a yellow wax-colour, so much resembling a candle as to have 
given rise to the popular appellation. The fruit is generally from two 
to three, but not unfrequently four, feet long, and an inch in diameter. 
The tree itself is about twenty-four feet high, with opposite, trifoliolated 
leaves, and large white blossoms, which appear throughout the year, 
but are in gi’eatest abundance during the rainy season. The Palo de 
velas belongs to the Natural Order OreseentiacecBy and is a Parmentieray 
of which genus, hitherto, only one species, the P. edulisy De Cand., 
was known to exist. The fruit of the latter, called Qiiau/ixilotey is 
eaten by the Mexierms i while that of the former serves for food to 
numerous herds of cattle. BuHocks, especially, if fed with the fruit of 
this tree, Guinea grass, and Batatillxi {Iponwea hracJiypoday Bentli.), 
soon get fat. It is generally admitted, however, that the meat par- 
takes in some degree of the peculiar apple-like smell of the fruit ; but 
this is by no means disagreeable, and easily prevented, if, for a few 
days previous to the killing of the animal, the food is changed. The 
tree produces its principal harvest during the dry season, when all the 
herbaceous vegetation is burned up ; and on that account its cultiva- 
tion in tropical countries is especially to be recommended : a few acres 
of it would effectually prevent that want of fodder, which is always 
most severely felt after the periodical rains have ceased. 

A tree, whjeh has attained great celebrity, is that called Cedron 
(Siniaba CedroHy Planch.). The most ancient record of it which I can 
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find is in the ‘ History of the Buccaneers, ’ an old work published in 
London, in the year 1699. Its use, as an antidote for snakes, and 
place of growth, are there distinctly stated ; but whether on the autho- 
rity of the natives, or accidentally discovered by tlic pirates, does not 
appear. If the former was the case, they must have learned it while 
on some of their cruizes on the Magdalena, for in the Isthmus the 
very existence of the tree was unsuspected until about 1845, when 
Don Jiian de Ansoatigui ascertained, by comparison, that the Cedron 
of Pauarna, and Darien was identical with that of Carthagena. The 
virtues of its seeds, liowcver, were known, years ago, from those fruits 
imported from the Magdalena, where, according to Mr. William Purdie, 
the plant grows in profusion about the village of San Pablo. In the 
Isthmus it is generally found on the outskirts of forests in almost 
every part of the country, but in greater abundance in Darien and 
A^cragnas, than in Panama. The natives hold, it in high esteem, and 
always carry a piece of the seed about with them. When a person is 
bitten, a little, mixed with water, is applied to the wound, and about 
two grains scraped into brandy, or, in the absence of it, into water, 
is administered internally. By following this treatment the bites of the 
most venomous snakes, scorpions, centipedes, and other noxious ani- 
mals, have been imattcuded by dangerous consequences. Doses of it 
have also proved highly beneficial in cases of intermittent fever. The 
Cedi'oyi is a tree, from twelve to sixteen feet high ; its simple trunk is 
about six inches in diameter, and clothed on the top with long pin- 
nated leaves, which give it the appearance of a palm. Its flowers arc 
gr(‘enish, and the fruit resembles very much an unripe peach. Each 
seed, or cotyledon 1 sliould ratiier say, is sold in the chemists’ shops of 
J^aiiama for two or three reals (about l.s. or !«. Engbsh), and 
sometimes a much larger price is given for them. 

Highly interesting is the Aiita, a species of Vet/etahle Ivoy'y {Phyte* 
IcphaB sp.) distinct, probably, from that of the Magdalena. It grows 
in low damp localities, principally on the banks of rivers and rivulets, 
and is diffused over the southern parts of Darien, and the viciuity of 
Portobello, districts which are almost throughout the year deluged by 
torrents of rain, or enveloped in the thick vapour that is constantly 
arising from the humidity of the soil and the rankness of the vegeta- 
tion. It is always found in separate groves, seldom or never inter- 
mixed with other trees or bushes, and where even herbs are rarely 
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met with, the ground appearing as if it had been swept. In habit it 
resembles the Corozo Colorado^ or Oil Palm {Blais melanococca^ Gtertn.) ; 
so much, indeed, that at first sight the two are easily mistaken for each 
other. Both affect similar localities, and have trunks which, after 
creeping along the ground a few yards, ascend, and attain about an 
ecpial height. Their leaves, also, resemble each other ; and their fruit 
grows in a similar way, attached to short peduncles, and almost hidden 
in the axils. The habit, however, is nearly the only link that conne(*ts 
the Antd with the order of Palms : in flower, stamens, the organiza- 
tion of the fruit, in fine, in almost every essential character, it differs 
so widely from that family, that it cannot but be separated, and united 
with Fandanea:, This species of PhytelepJias, as has already been 
stated, is probably distinct from that growing on the banks of the 
Magdalena. The trunk creeps along the ground, and then ascends, 
seldom, however, higher than from four to six feet ; it is always pulled 
down, partly by its own weight, partly by the aerial roots, and thus 
forms a creeping caudex which is not unfrequenily more than twenty 
feet long. The top is crowned with from twelve to sixteen pinnatifid 
leaves, the entire length of which is from eighteen to twenty feet. The 
leaflets, or rather segments, are towards the base of the leaf alternate, 
towards the apex opposite : they are three feet long, two inches broatl, 
and their entire number generally amounts to 160. All the plants 
which I saw were dioBcious, the males always being more robust, and 
their trunks more erect and higher, than the females. The flowers of 
both emit a most penetrating almond-like smell, which attracts sw arms 
of honey-bees, chiefly the stingless species inhabiting the forests. The 
male flowers are attached to fleshy spikes, which are from four to five 
feet long, and are hanging down. The female flowers appear in bun- 
dles, on short thick peduncles, and stand erect. The fruit, being a 
collection of drupes, forms large heads, and is at first erect, but when 
approaching maturity its weight increases, and the leaf-stalks, which 
so long supported the bulky mass, have rotted away, it hangs down. 
A plant bears at one time from six to eight of these heads, each of 
which contains on an average eighty ^eeds, and weighs, when ripe, 
about twenty-five pounds. The uses to which the Anta is applied by 
the Indians are nearly the same as elsewhere. With its leaves their 
huts are thatched, and the young liquid albumen is eaten. The 
“ nuts,’* however, are turned to no useful purpose. The Spanish- 
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Isthmians did not know, before I visited the Isthmus, that Vegetable 
Ivory, or Marfil vejetal as they call it, existed in their country ; and, 
although they have been told that with the produce of the groves of 
Darien whole ships might be loaded, no one has yet taken advantage 
of the discovery. 

An indigenous production deserving especial notice is the Jipijapa 
{Carhidovica pahriata, E, et Pav.), a palm-like plant, of whose unex- 
panded leaves the far-famed “ Panama hats ” are plaited. This species 
of Carludovica is distinguished from all others by being teiTcstrial, 
never climbing, and bearing fan -shaped leaves. The leaves are from six 
to fourteen feet high, and their lamina about foiw feet across. The spatha 
appears towards the end of the dry season, in P'ebrnary and March. 
In the Isthmus, the plant is called Portorico, and also Jipijapa, but the 
latter appellation is most common, and is ditfused all along the coast as 
far as Peru and Chili; while in Ecuador a whole district derives its name 
from it. The Jipijajm is common in Panama and Darien, especially in 
half-shady places ; but its geographical range is by no means confined 
to them. It is found all along the western shores of New Granada 
and Ecuador ; and I have noticed it even at Salango, where, however, 
it seems to reach its most southern limit, thus extending over twelve 
degrees of latitude, from the tenth N. to the second S. The Jipijapa, 
or Panama hats, are principally manufactured in Veraguas and Western 
Panarnfi : not all, however, known in commerce by that name are 
plaited in the Isthmus ; by far the greater propoi’tiou is made in Manta, 
Monte Christ! , and other parts of Ecuador. The hats are worn almost 
in the whole American continent and the West Indies, and would 
probably be equally used in Europe, did not their high piice, vary- 
ing from 2 to 150 dollars, prevent their importation. They are dis- 
tinguished from all others by consisting only of a single piece, and by 
their lightness and flexibility. They may be rolled up and put into 
the pocket without injury. In the rainy season they are apt to 
get black, but by washing them with soap and water, besmearing them 
with lime-juice or any other acid, and exposing them to the sun, their 
whiteness is easily restored. So little is known about these hats, that 
it may not be deemed out of place to insert here a notice of their 
manufacture. The straw*’ (paja), previous to plaiting, has to go 
through several processes. The leaves are gathered before they unfold, 
all their ribs and coarser veins removed, and the rest, without being 
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separated from the base of the leaf, is reduced to shreds. After having 
1)eeri put in the sun for a day, and tied into a knot, the straw is im- 
mersed into boiling water until it becomes white. It is then hung up 
in a shady place, and subsequently bleached for two or three days. 
The straw is now ready for use, and in this state sent to ditferent 
places, especially to Peru, where the Indians manufacture from it those 
beautiful cigar-cases, which fetch sometimes more than 6^. apiece. 
The plaiting of the hats is very troublesome. It commences at 
the crown, and linishes at the brim. They are made on a block, 
which is placed upon the knees, and requires to be constantly pressed 
with the breast. Accojgding to their quality, more or less times is oc- 
cupied in their completion : the coarser ones may be finished in two 
or three days, the finest take as many months. The best times for 
plaiting are the morning liours and the rainy season, when the air is 
moist : in the middle of the day and in dry clear weather, the straw* is 
apt to break, which when the hat is finished is betrayed by knots, and 
much diminishes the value. 

Here I must pause. Sufficient has been said to show that in the 
Isthmus of Panama Nature has distributed her gifts with no sparing 
hand ; and I have, hitherto, strictly confined myself to noticing these ; 
in anotliei' article I sliall endeavour to give a general view of the Agri- 
culture, and to j)oint out those; productions whi(;h, l)y the agency of 
man, have been introduced from foreign countries. 

{To be contbmed.) 


Floeula Hongkongemsis : an Enumeration of the Plants collected 
' in the Idand> of Hong-Kong, Inj Capt. J. G. Ghampion, 95/Z; Peg^i 
the determinations revised and the new species described by George 
Pentham, Esq. 

{Cmitinued from ji. 264.) 

^ TEKNSTRCEMIACEiE. 

A more detailed account of the Hong-Kong Ternstroemiacece^ by 
Capt. Champion, was read before the Linncan Society in the autumn 
of 1860 ; but as a considerable time must elapse before that paper 
can appear in the Society’s Transactions, the diagnoses of the new 
species are here repeated, with some additional observations, suggested 
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by further examination and comparison, and the paper itself is referred 
to for the detailed descriptions. 

1. Eurya Chinensis, E. Br. in Abel’s Voy. Append, p, 379. 

Dr. Gardner considered this to be the Eurya Japonica, Thunb., and 
supposed tliat the following species {E. Macartneyi) might be the 
E. Chinenm ; but before I left Ilong-Koug, having had access to Mr. 
Brown’s figure and description, I had no hesitation in pronouncing the 
present species to be the true E. ChinemiSy Br. In the British Museum 
I have, witli Mr. Bennett, looked over the Eiiryce brought home at that 
period, and found both my species. These specimens have confirmed 
me in the belief that the E. Chinensisy Br., is ^ly plant, including two 
varieties, which, at first sight, would almost appear to be distinct spe- 
cies, but which are the mere results of situation, as to whether growing 
on barren hills, exposed to the wind, or under shelter in damp woods. 

I paid considerable attention to the jfiant in the autumn of 1849, from 
supposing at first the Happy Valley species to be distinct from the 
Victoria Beak specimens, gathered in 1847. The season of 1849 was 
cool, and favourable to the development of the flowers of Termtroemia^ 
cetCy whilst 1847 was hot and dry. There arc, also, intermediate forms, 
which prevent fixing any precise distinctions between the two varieties. 
The fruit of the more floribund variety is pea-shaped, purple, 3 -(Milled, 
with about three seeds in each cell, attached at first to a placenta sus- 
pended fi-oin the apex of the axis ; finally the fruit becomes filled with 
a purple mucilage, wliicli nearly obliterates the cells. I believe the 
E. Japonica to be a mere variety of the same plant, slightly pubescent 
at the extremities of the branchlcts. If tliis should prove to be the 
case, Thunberg’s older name should be adopted. (/. 0. Champ.) 

2. Eurya Macartneyiy Champ., sp. ii. ; dioica, frutcsccns, glabra, foliis 
majusculis coriaceis subellipticis obtuse aenminatis marginc revolutis 
serrulatis, floribus majusculis, starainibus marium 19-22, stylis foein. 
3-4 distinetis revolutis, friietu purpurco circa 14-spermo. 

In woods and on rocks, Hong-Kong, in flower and fruit from 
August to November. The ovary is 3-celled, with 5 to 10 ovules iu/^ 
each cell ; the ovules, in place of being suspended, are attached nearly 
horizontally to the central axis. As a species this is quite distinct 
from the last. In the British Museum are specimens colhicted during 
Lord Macartney’s voyage, but hitherto unnamed. (/. G, Champ.) 

3. Cleycra frayrans, Chamj). sp. n. ; arborea, tota glabra, ramulis 
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bi-tricliotomis, foliis lanceolatis margine integriusculis leviter revolu- 
tis coriaceis, ramulis floribundis floribus axillaribus pallidis fragrant!- 
bus fugacibus solitariis bibracteolatis, sepalis fimbriatis petal! sque 
glabris parv!s, stam!nibu8 brevibus glabns, connecUvo acuto, stylis 
2 profunde d!vis!s, 8tigmat!bus ren!form!bus. 

Tins tree, which I have described more !ii deta!l in the above-men- 
t!oiied paper, constitutes much of the woods of Hong-Koug, flowering 
in May and October, and bearing fruit in October and November. It 
may requ!re further comparison w!th the East lnd!an C. gymnanthera, 
from which, however, it appears to be suflieiently distinct. {J. G. 
Champ ^ 

4. Cleyera duhia^ Champ., sp. n. ; frutescens, tota glabra, foliis lanceo- 
latis margine integriusculis leviter revolutis coi-iaceis, floribus majori- 
bus (8:| liu. diam.) axillaribus pallidis bibracteolatis, sepalis fimbria- 
tis petalisquc glabris, staminibus brevibus coimectivo acuto, stylo 
siepius trifido, fructu globoso diametro supra-semiunciali. 

Mount Victoria, flowering in February and Marcli, fruit in June. — 1 
have my doubts as to this being really different from the last. Their 
general resemblance is vdry striking ; and the only specific differences 1 
perceive are that the branchlcts are more swollen, ash-coloured, and 
less compact ; the flowers larger, nearly scentless, the petals less fuga- 
cious, and the fruit and seeds much larger, — difterenccs which might 
almost be eflected by situation. One of my specimens has the fruit 
nearly an inch in diameter. {J. G. Champ.) 

5. Ixionanthus Chinensis, Champ., sp. n. ; foliis petiolatis ovali-oblongis 
integerrimis reticulatis, pcdunculis folio multo brevioribus, floribus 
decandris. Afiinis I. reticulatao. — Folia distinctius et longius petio- 
lata, minora, basi angustata. Pedunmdi multo breviores. Calyx 
profunde 6-fidus, laciniis orbicularis lineam longis. Petala persis- 
tentia, orbiculata, calyce subduplo longiora. Stamina 10, exserta. 
Discus 10-crenulatus inter stamina et ovarium. Ovarkm subglobo- 
suin, acutiusculum, 5-loculare, ovuUs in quoque loculo 2, ex apice 
anguli centralis pendulis. Stylus longissimus, simplex, apice discoideo- 
dilatatus, supra stigmatosus. Capsida fere pollicaris, rigida, septi- 
cido-5-valvis. {G. Bentham.) 

Grows in the Happy Valley to be a small tree, and is there ratlun* 
(‘ommon ; flowers in May and June. See a more detailed description 
in the above-quoted paper. 
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6. Polyspora axillaris. Sweet. 

Common all over the island, and constitutes much of its wood. 

7. Schima superha, Gardn. et Champ. Kew Journ. Bot. vol. i. p. 246. 
A very rare tree in Hong-Kong, except in the woods on Little Hong- 

Kong, near the top of the slopes, where it grows abundantly. Its 
bunches of large white flowers, in May, resemble, at a distance, those 
of Mesua. Fruit from October to December. 

8. Pentaphylax euryoides. Card, et Champ, in Kew Journ. Bot. vol. i. 
p, 244. 

An under-tree of great beauty when in flower, and exceedingly 
common in tlie Hong-Kong woods. The flowers are small and white, 
and the psciido-racemcs, growing in a pyramidal shape, owing to the 
lower flowers expanding first, have a very peculiar effect. The seed 
is dry, its coating membranaceous, embryo conduplicate, radicle terete, 
cotyledons elongate semicylindric. {J. G. Champ^ 

9. Camellia Japonica, Linn. 

Of this, two trees growing wild in Hong-Kong were discovered by 
Lieutenant-Colonel Eyre, of the Iloyal Artillery, and Mr. J. Bowring 
now mentions a third as having been found in the Happy Valley woods. 
It is a moderate-sized, smooth-barked tree, loaded in October with 
single pink flowers. The fruit is smooth and much smaller than in the 
C. spectahiUs, being rather above an inch in diameter. The petals, 
about seven, adhere at the base in a ring, and soon fall off*. Tlie sepals 
arc slightly silky, and the leaves more elongated than in most culti- 
vated varieties. {J. G, Champ.) 

10. Camellia salicifulia. Champ., sp. n. ; arbuscula, ramuUs pubes- 
centibus flexuosis, foliis subscssilibus elongato-ovatis acuminatis 
serratis pubcscentibus, floribus parvulis albis, sepalis acuminatis 
pubescentibus, capsulis glabris parvis rostratis 1-3-sperrais. 

Woods in Hong-Kong. This and the two following new species are 

more fully described in the above-mentioned paper. (J. G. Champ.) 

11. Camellia assimilis. Champ., sp. n. ; frutex, ramulis glabris, foliis 
subscssilibus lanceolatis acuminatis serratis glabris, floribus parvulis 
pendulis albis, sepalis sericeis obtusis, capsulis glabris parvis rostratis. 
Mount Victoria and Mount Gough. I have seen this species growing 

almost alongside of the last, and the general resemblance is very 
striking. Its smooth habit, shorter and wider leaves, and more 
especially the difference of shape in the sepals, form the distinction. 
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Its form is more stunted, and it grows amongst rocks in ravines. Its 
pretty white pendulous flowers come out about January. The late 
Dr. Gardner referred it to 0, candata, Wiill. ; but a comparison of spe- 
cimens shows it to be perfectly distinct. (/. G. Champ ^ 

12. ? Camellia BanJesiana, Lindl., is, I believe, a Hong-Kong species, 
but unknown to me. Some specimens, found on a hill near Mount 
Parker, and sent home by Mr. J. Bowring previous to my arrival, were 
considered as belonging to the (7. Banhdwna. Mr. Bowring mentioned 
its having sweetly-perfumed flowers, so that it could scarcely be tlie same 
as the C, assimiliis, of which the flowers are scentless, notwithstanding a 
general affinity in habit and in the white pendulous flowers. The vege- 
tation of the hill on which it grew having been burnt by the Chinese 
for agricultural purposes, we could not succeed in finding speeimens. 
(/. 6r. Champ.) 

13. Camellia Champ., sp. n. ; arborea, folds lanceolatis acu- 

minatis glabris crenatis subtus reticulatis, floribus solitariis magnis 
albis axiUaribus et subterminalibus, sepalis coriaceis fructibus(|ue 
pomi raagnitudinis sericeis. 

On Mount Victoria and more abundantly in the Happy Valley woods. 
A very handsome species, quite distinct from C. oleifera. It flowers 
sparingly when young, but al)undantly when it has grown into a tree. 
(«7. G. Champ.) 

14. Tljea Bohea, Linn., is cultivated in Hong-Kong, but is not indi- 
genous. It frequently forms borders to garden-beds, just as we em- 
ploy the Box. As a genus there seems no good distinction from 
Camellia. The C. oleifera, Abel, and C. euryoides, Lindl., have neither 
of them been found in Hong-Kong. (/. G. Champ.) 

GUTTIFEKiE. 

1. Garcinia multifiora^ Champ., sp. n. ; foliis ovatis obovatisve acumi- 
natis, floribus (hermaphroditis) corymboso-paniculatis 4-sepalis 
4-petalis, staminibus 4-adelpliis. — Frutex. Folia breviter petiolata, 
8-3 ^ poll, Tonga, 1^-2 poll, lata, apice rotundata et brevius longi- 
usve acuminata, basi cuneata v. rotundata. Panicula corymbiforrais, 
trichotoma, intra folia summa sessilis et ea subsequans. Bractece 
lanceolatae, 2 lin* long*®, decidua?. Flores numerosi, ad apices rainu- 
lorum terni, breviter pedicellati. Sepala orbioularia, 3 lin. lata. 
Betala obovalia, duplo longiora. Staminum phalanges breves, crasso- 
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carnosi, antheris iiumerosissimis. Ovarium qiiadratum, stigmate 
maxiiuo peltato ; loculi duo tantuin in flore a me aperto. Flores 
masculos baud vidi, 

A shrub common towards the Black Mountain, flowering in the 
heat of summer, which caused much difficulty in procuring specimens. 
2. Garcinia oblongifolia. Champ., sp. n. ; foliis oblongis basi longe 
angustatis breviter petiolatis, floribus tcrminalibus, fcemiiieis solitariis 
sessibbus, mascubs 3-7 pedicellatis 4-sepabs 4-petabs, staminibus 
fere ad apicem monadelplus. — Folia in geuere parva, 2*^-3 poll, 
longa, raro pollice latiora, superiora ramoriim foemineorum sub- 
sessilia, caetera petiolo 2-4 bn. longo fulta. Sepala orbiculata, 
2 bn. longa. Petala in flore masculo fere 5 bn. longa, in flore 
foemineo minora. Stamina marium in massam tetragonam floris 
centrum occupantcm connata. Anther (B subsessiles, circa 40. 
Common in the Happy Valley woods, where it is arboreous. Capt. 
Champion states, that if he recollects right, the fruit is of the size 
of a small apple, and not lobed or grooved, but smooth as in the 
Mangos teen. 

3. Calophyllum memhranaceumy Gardn. et Champ, in Kew Journ. 
Bot. vol. i. p, 309. 

In a ravine on Mount Victoria, where it is tolerably abundant, also 
in the Happy Valley woods. 

IlYPERIClNEiE. 

1. Hypericum Japonicum, Thunb. 

Common in marshes and fields. 

2. Ancistrolobus Ugudrinus, Spach, Ann. Sc. Nat. Par. ser. 2. 
vol. V. p. 352. 

Very abundant in the low grounds of Hong-Kong. 

Malpigiiiace^. 

1. Hiptage Madablotay Gdsrixi — Juss. Malpigh. p. 248. 

In its leaves, rather less coriaceous than the common East Indian 
varieties, and in its full-sized flowers, this resembles the specimens 
gathered by Hr. Wallich at Promc. It is certainly not the //. ohtusi- 
folia, HC., described as a Chinese species. It flowers in May, festoon- 
ing the trees in the Happy Valley woods, and is found also on rocks on 
Mount Gough, but rare. 

VOL. III. 2 s 
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AcERINEiE. 

1. Acer reticulaium. Champ., ap. n. ; glabrum, foliis integerrimis 
ovatis oblongisve breviter acuminatis coriaceis reticulato-venosis 
utrinque viridibus, corymbis compositis glabris, alia friictus divaricatis. 
Near A, oblongum-. Wall., but the leaves are. much firmer, more 
reticulate, and with a shorter point, the petioles shorter, the corymbs 
or panicles smooth (not hairy), the flowers rather larger, and the wings 
of the fruit rather longer and narrower and much more spreading. 
The A. laiirinum, from Java, is at once distinguished by the leaves, 
white underneath. 

On Mount Gough, in flower in December, in fruit in July and 
January, also in the Happy Yalley in flower in June. Leaves pellucid 
on the midrib and margin, rose-coloured when young. Flowers 3-4 
lines in diameter. Sepals oblong, rose-coloured. Petals spathulate, white. 
Style filiform, bifid, and acute at the apex. Ovary 2 -celled, witli 
two pendulous ovules from near the apex of the axis. Ovary and fruit 
rarely trimerous. 


SAPINDACEiE. 

1. Nephelium Camb. Mem. Sapind. p. 30. 

Veiy common in Hong- Kong, but probably always cultivated. 

{To be continued) 


Yigurea and descriptions of two species of Boehmeria, of which the 
fibre is extensively used in making Cloth ; by Sir W. J. Hooker, 
D.C.L., F.R.A. and L.S. 

(With two plates, Tab. Yll. & VIII.) 

The cloth to which we here allude has been already noticed in this 
Journal, and mention made of the plants yielding the fibre. But the 
botanical appellations of plants can give little information to the mer- 
chant, or the manufacturer, or the consumer of the produce, or to any 
save a professed botanist, unless accompanied by a figure or full 
description ; and we desire to convey information which should be useful 
to all classes of our readers. The scientific student of plants, upon 
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being told that the species under consideration belong to the genus 
Boehmeriay will at once comprehend that the Boehmerias are of the 
Nettle-family, and will call to mind many species of the same 
natural groupe, endowed with the same property, viz., that of yielding 
textile Jihre^ not even excepting our common dinging Nettle^ (Urtica 
urens). Indeed, so closely is the genus Bochmeria allied to the true 
NettleSy that most of the species were by the older botanists considered 
and were called Urilca ; for exam[)le, the very two species we now have 
under consideration, viz., U, Puya, lioxb., and U. nwea^ Linn. 

Jacquin, in his ‘ Selectarum Stirpium Americanarum Historia,’ 1763, 
first established the genus Boehmeria, but so little did he understand the 
genus himself, and so minute arc the characters, that in 1770 he pub- 
lished a figure of Urtica nivea as still an Urtica^ which is now univer- 
sally included in Boehmeria. The chief distinction consists in Urtica 
having a 2-valvcd perianth to the female flower ; while that of Boehmeria 
has a tubular perianth, more or less distinctly 4-lol)ed at the apex. 
Whenever the entire family of Urticece shall have received the attention 
it deserves from the studies of a competent botanist, the characters of 
these and allied genera will be reformed. Our object at present is 
chiefly with particular species. 

At p. 25 of the first volume of the present series of the ‘Journal 
of Botany,’ or ‘ Kew Garden Miscellany,’ we noticed a very valuable 
textile from China, recently known to the merchants of Europe by the 
name of “ Chinese Grass,” and the beautiful material manufactured 
from it as Chinese Grass cloth. By the assistance of Br. Wallich and 
Sir George Staunton, we ascertained that this was no grass at all, but 
the produce of a kind of Nettle of the East Indies and China, known 
to botanists as the Urtica nivea of Liimoeus, or Boehmei'ia nivea^ 
Gaudichaiid. Shortly after, at p. 159 of the same volume, we gave 
an extract from a periodical at Berlin, ‘ Naturforschende Freunde,* in 
which Dr. Miinter had endeavoured to show that the Chinese Gross 
cloth '^VL^ derived from the fibre of the Jute, Coixharus capsularis, a 
plant of which an account may be found at p. 25 of our same volume of 
this Journal, and at p. 91 and tab. 3 of the following volume (vol. ii.) 

* Mr. Seemanu speaks of the great value of Boehmeria albidOy ou account of its 
fibre, in the Society Islands, and Dr. Campbell of the “ gigantic stinging Mettle ” 
of Nepal and Sikkim {Urtica heierophyllay "Willd. ?) used in making cloth, called 
Bangra. 
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there is a description and figure. That, however, is a fibre we wholly 
derive from India proper, and, however valuable commercially, it is very 
inferior in quality to the Chinese Grass. This error we endeavoured to 
correct ; nevertheless statements are again issued, contrary to what is 
the fact, by merchants interested in the subject of the “ Chinese Grass,” 
stating that it is a “ kind of Cannabis^ or Hemp and wc presume, 
because the Hemp is a plant whose cultivation is suited to our climate, 
so they recommend this as a fit object for cultivation with us, and seed 
has been imported and distributed accordingly. Long previous even 
to the time when the commercial importance of the fibre became known 
among us, we had raised this plant, and had it in cultivation in a 
hot-house or in a warm green-house. This present year we have 
planted it in the open ground, rather with a view of showing that it 
cannot succeed, than with a hope of its bearing our climate unharmed, 
save during the hottest of the summer months. 

But this is no reason why the ** Chinese Grass ” should not be cul- 
tivated, and advantageously, in our colonies, that is, such of our 
colonies as possess a climate nearly analogous to that of Canton ; and 
we cannot doubt that it would, with due care, prove a most valuable 
and important article of export. It is only a true and coiTCct know- 
ledge of such plants, and of the peculiarities of soil and climate 
necessary for their being successfully reared, that can enable us to grow 
them to good purpose. 

The second plant, of which we here give a figure (Tab. VII.) and 
brief description, we at present know less about ; it is the “ Pooah,” 
“ Puya,” so called in Nepal and in North-eastern India {BoeJmeria 
Buy a, Wallich). What we do know is given at p. 26 of the first 
volume of this Journal ; but although all that we have yet seen of the 
cloth made from it by the natives of Sikkim be of a very inferior 
quality, yet, properly prepared, it is likely, judging from the close 
affinity of the two plants, that it may be found equal to that from the 
B, nivea. We trust it will be soon put to the test. 

There can be no doubt that many mistakes about plants originate in 
the English vernacular names that are assigned to them, too often in 
such a way as wholly to mislead : as, for example, the Prunus Lauro- 
Cerasus is called “ Common Laurel” (it being a kind of Plum or Cherry) ; 
and Ilex^ which means a Holly, is applied a kind of Oak, &c. &c. 
Why the Chinese Nettle was called “ Chinese Grass ” I cannot tell, nor 
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is it worth the time to consider or inquire ; but assuredly, as far as can 
be done, since the Latin scientific names are not palatable to the 
uninitiated, it is very desirable to give such English names as may 
lead the mind to a familiar object, with which the one in question has 
some resemblance. In the present case the name of “ Chinese Nettle,’* 
in lieu of Chinese Grass, would appear to be an improvement ; but 
then, it may be asked, why, if* a “ Nettle,” is not its proper Latin 
name “ Urtica ” ? To this we have to answer, that the niceties of 
botanical discrimination require that this plant and the Puya should be 
separated from the true Nettles. We then propose the word Boehmer- 
Nettle for those plants which in botanical language are called Boeh- 
merias. 


1. BoeiimehtavNIVEa, Gaud. 

Chinese Boehner -Nettle y or Chinese Grass-Plant. 

(Tab. Vill.) 

Eniticosa erecta, caide i)etiolisque patenti-pilosis, foliis alternis longe 
petiolatis lato-cordatis basi 3-nerviis subito anguste acumiiiatis grosse 
serratis subtus dense albo-pannosis, paniculis axillaribus, masculis 
superioribus, floribus gloineratis, gloinerulis subscssilibus, pericarpiis 
basi attenuatis. 

Boehmeria nivea, Gaudich. in Frey. Voy. Bot. p. 499 {excl. syn. Humph.) 
Miq. in Plant. Jungh. p. 33. 

Urtica nivea, Linn. Sp. PI. p. 1398 {excl. syn. Rumphii). Lour. FI. Cochin. 
V. 2. p. 682. Jacq. Hist. Schoenbr. v. 1. t. 166. Willd. Sp. PI. 
p. 565. TTall. Cat. n. 4606. 

Urtica tenacissima, Uoxb. FI. Bid, v, S. p. 590. IFight, Ic. PI. Ind. 
Or. V. 2. t. 688. 

IIab. China. Inhabiting walls, according to Linnaeus ; most exten- 
sively cultivated there. Native, also, of the island of Siunatra, 
according to Marsden, cultivated on account of its fibre, and called 
“ Caloose.” Pulo Penang, probably only cultivated, where it has 
the Malay name of “ llami ” {Roxb.). Cultivated in the Botanic 
Garden of Calcutta, where it thrives exceedingly, and strikes as 
readily from cuttings as the Willow.” Roxb. 

A shrub y 3-4 feet, or probably more, in height, erect, branclied, the 
young branches green and hairy with short spreading hairs. Leaves 
alternate (characteristic of the division Procris of Boehmeruiy according 
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to Gaudichaud). Leaven on long petioles, broadly cordate but having 
no sinus or lobes at the base, the base rather truncate or tapering 
suddenly into the petiole, the apex suddenly acuminated into a 
slender point, almost caudate, the margin coarsely serrated, full green 
above, white with dense fine down beneath, 3-nerved at the base, the 
rest of the leaf penninerved, the principal nerves united by slender 
nervelets. Petiole terete, hairy. Stipules subulate, brown, deci- 
duous, soon becoming brown. Peduncles about 2 together, axillary, 
slender, filiform, paniculate, bearing nearly sessile dusters or glomcrules 
of flowers throughout their length, hairy. Male panicles below ; female 
above. Male flowers few in each glomerule. Perianth deeply 4-partite, 
hairy externally ; the segments ovate. Stamens 4, spreading : rudi- 
ment of an ovary. Female flowers several in a globose glomerule. 
Perianth of one piece, oblong-cylindrical, very hairy, 4-toothed. Ovary 
included : style thick- subulate, much exserted beyond the perianth, 
hairy. Achmnium^ when ripe, obovate, substipitate. 

Tab. VIII. Boehmeria nivea. Pig. 1. Male flower; fig. 2, glomerule 
of female flowers ; fig. 3, single female flower ; fig. 4, pericarps (or 
seeds, as they are generally called), eize\ fig. 5, pericarp : — 
all hut fig, 4 more or less magnified, 

2. Boehmeria Puya. 

Nepal Boehmer-Nettle^ Pooah or Puya. 

(Tab. VTI.) 

Fruticosa elata erecta, caule petiolisque appresso-hirsutis, foliis alteniis 
sublonge petiolatis lato-lanceolatis e basi parallelo-trinerviis anguste 
acuminatis pergrosse serratis subtus albido-lanatis, paniculis axilla- 
ribus, floribus glomeratis, glomerulis subsessilibus, pericarpiis basi 
obtusissimis. 

Urtica Puya. Herb, Ham. — Wall. Cat. n. 4605. — Hook.in Kew Card. 
Mine, V. \. p, 26 {Boehmeria). 

Urtica frutescens, Roxb, FI. Ind, v. 3. p. 589. {excl. Syn, Thunh, et 
WiUd.) 

Pooah, Campbell in Trans, of Agric. Soc. qf India ^ 1847. 

Hab. Mountains nprth of Bengal and Oude, Boxburgh. Nepal, 
Hamilton^ Wallich. Mountains of Eastern Nepal and Sikkim, at the 
foot of the hills skirting the Terai to the elevation of 1,000 and 1,200 
feet, and on the mountains up to $!^000 feet, in open hilly places, 
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Dr. Campbell. Dr, Wallicli gives, doubtfully, in Taong-Dong, Ava. 
The north-eastern boundary of Bengal appears to be its native 
locality. 

This grows to the height of 6-8 feet. The leaves, it will be seen, 
are very different from those of B, nivea ; the male flowers very similar : 
the female we have seen only few and imperfect, and much advanced. 
The pericarp, or seed, is quite unlike that of the B. nivea. For the 
particulars and uses of tliis species we must refer to our first volume of 
the ‘ Kew Garden Miscellany,’ and to Dr. Campbell’s Memoir above 
quoted. 

Tab. VII. Boehmeria Piiya. Fig. 1. Male flower; fig. 2, pericarp, 
enclosed in its perianth ; figs. 3, 4, pericarps separated from the 
perianth : — magnified. 


BOTANICAL INFORMATION. 


Blank of Algeria. 

[The following circular has been recently issued from Paris. — Ed.] 

Nous avons I’honneur de vous prevenir que M. B. Balansa, en- 
courage par radhesioii de plusieurs membres dc la Society d’Explora- 
tiou Botanique, vient d’cxplorer avec soin les environs de Mostagauem 
(province d’Oray), dont la vegetation encore pen connue est bien 
differente de eelle des points de l’Alg(5ric visiles par M. Jamin. 
M. Balansa, grace a la connaissance qu’il avail du pays, a pu se bomer 
a ne recueillir que des especcs rares ou propres a rAlgerie en negligeant 
les especes repandues dans presque toute la region Mediterranecnne. 
11 a rapportc environ 200 especes de choix en asscz grand iiombre pour 
pouvoir etre offertes ii tons les membres dc la Societe. Les cchantillons 
qui cornposent la collection sont prepares avec grand soin et recueillis 
en fleurs et fruits, toutes les Ibis que cela a etc utile ou possible. La 
determination des especes est due a robligeancc de M. Durieu de 
Maisonneuve, auteur de la partie botanique de I’Exploration Scienti- 
fique de rAlg(^rie. Chaque plantc sera munie d’une etiquette imprim^e, 
portarit un numero d’ordre. Le prix de la collection est fix^ a raison 
de 20 francs par centurie. 

M. Balansa se propose de continuer incessamment ses voyages 
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botaniques cn Alg^rie, et de visiter, en particulier, la portion du desert 
ou Sahara Alg^iien qui avoisine Biskara. 

Nous esperons, Monsieur, que vous voudrez bien nous honorer de 
votre adhesion, et nous vous prions de vouloir bien faire parvenir votre 
reponse dans le plus bref delai possible a M. Balansa, Bue Suger, 1, 
a Paris, ou a M. Ernest Cosson. 

Paris, le 22 Juillet, 1851. 

P.S. — Nous profitons de cette occasion pour vous informer qu’il reste 
a la disposition des souscripteurs un certain nombre des collections de 
M. Jamin (environ 100 especcs), recueillies en 1850 aux environs 
d’ Alger, ainsi qu’une ceuturie de plantcs interessantes recueillies en 
1850, par M. Doenen, dans le Val Lassina, Lombardie. 


Microscopes of the late Professor Link. 

Two excellent microscopes, used by Professor Link for pre])aring his 
representations of the microscopical anatomy of plants, are to be sold 
at Berlin. One of these instruments was constructed by the celebrated 
optician, Plossl, of Vienna. It has five ocular and six object-glasses, 
and magnifies by the first ocular from 25 to 210 times, and by the last 
1145 times. A revolving micrometer, of excellent workmanship, and 
measuring with the greatest precision, a large prism and a large lens 
mounted on separate statives, both for illuminating, and various other im- 
plements, are added. The instrument cost altogether about JB45. The 
lenses are in no way injured, nor the screws worn out. The other 
instrument is a catadioptric microscope, by Professor Amici, of Florence, 
the discoverer of the pollen-tubes going down to the ovules. It is 
excellent for its achromatism and its large field of view. There is a 
fine prism for refracting objects. It has four ocular and five object- 
lenses. Its magnifying power reaches from 21 to 1558 times, or with 
the first ocular to 286 times. The object-lenses, separately mounted, 
are also used either alone or all together as a simplex. The object- 
table slides up and down, and is furnished with a tiuming diaphragm 
and two revolving micrometers, the one moving from side to side, the 
other forward and backward. Two difterent kinds of camera lucida, 
and various other implements, especially for illuminating and excluding 
the false light, are added. This instrument has been but little used. 
Its price is said to have been about £45. Offers will be received by 
Dr. Pritzel, Berlin, Alexandrinen-strasse, 88. 
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On some facts tending to shore the probahilitg of the Conversion of Asci 

into Spores in certain Fungi ; by the Rev. M. J. Berkeley, M.A., 

F.L.S., and C. E. Broome, Esq., M.A. 

Some very interesting observations on tlie supposed sperinatozoids 
of Lichens, and their relation to the spores of certain genera of F\<tigi, 
such as Oytispora^ Septoria^ and other sporophorous Jlypoxylacem^ were 
laid before the French Academy by our excellent friend Mons. L. R, 
Tulasne, on the 24th and 31st of Marcli of the present year. He has 
not confirmed the observations of M. Itzigsohn as to the mode of growth 
or activity of the contents of tlie black specks so common on the fronds 
of Lichens, and which have been conjectured, for half a century, to 
contain the male organs, though without attracting the attention which 
they desen^cd. It may be observed, however, that in Borrera ciliarisy 
the species more immediately examined by Itzigsohn, the pustule wLen 
young is filled with cellular tissue, as indeed is the case with those 
Spha;ria*i such as S. herbarum^ which we have examined at an early 
period of gi’owth ; that each cell contains a distinct nucleus, and that 
when the oblong bodies, endowed with a slight molecular action but 
by no means with any great mobility, are present in extreme pro- 
fusion, not only is the cellular tissue still observable, but a very careful 
examination wdth a first-rate compound microscope, and also with deep 
doublets, has failed to detect anything like sporophorcs, and left a 
complete conviction that the bodies were indeed produced within the 
cells. Indeed it was believed that a sort of oscillating motion, as of a 
body attached at one extremity, was observed before the corpuscles had 
attained their freedom. It is possible, therefore, that both M, Itzigsohn 
and M. Tulasne may be correct, and that much still remains to be dis- 
covered with respect to the structural as well as the physiological 
relation of these bodies. 

M. Tulasne, it should be observed, with a commendable caution, 
does not profess to come to any distinct conclusion respecting the 
nature of the bodies in question, or of the naked spores of many 
Hypoxylaceous Fungi, which resemble some of them so closely as to 
indicate something more than mere analogy, especially when the fact is 
taken into consideration that a vast portion of the supposed species of 
certain genera are so constantly connected with ascophorous Bpheerim as 
to make it highly probable that, notwithstanding the immense difference 

VOL. III. 2 T 
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in point of structure, they are really distinct forms of so many species. 
He docs not seem, however, to believe that their spores are mere 
modifications of asci, though he is not prepared to assert that they 
indicate differences of sex. 

It is not our intention to offer any more positive opinion as to their 
nature, though the observations now adduced tend rather to show the 
convertibility of organs at first apparently so different. The facts, 
indeed, have already been adverted to in Morton’s ‘Cyclopaedia of 
Agriculture,’ but they seem to us so interesting as not to be unworthy 
of attention, especially as the figures illustrative of them, with a single 
exception, have not been published. 

The species which have afforded the materials for the foUo\ving 
remarks are more especially three ; viz., Tympanis saligna, Todc ; 
Spharia inquinam^ Tode; and Hendersonia mutahilis^ Berkeley and 
Broome. 

Tympanis mligna scarcely differs from a Lichen, except in the total 
absence of a crust, and consequently of gonidia. Its apothecia are at 
first closed, but at a later period of growth the fructifying disc or 
hymenium is exposed. On the same twig, in this instance of the 
common Privet, some specimens exhibited all the characters of 
TgmpaniSi and others those of Dipilodia, As long as the naked spores 
occurred only in specimens in which the disc was not expanded this 
caused no surprise, for nothing is more common than to find Spharice 
and Dlplodia; on the same matrix, which cannot be distinguished 
externally ; but further examination exhibited the proper fructification 
of Biplodia in specimens with an open disc, a character quite at 
variance with that of the genus ; and then the same hymenium was 
detected, producing rather large uniseptate naked spores, and broad 
elongated asci, exceeding them many times in length, and containing 
a multitude of minute oblong sporidia. Professor Fries, in a letter 
lately received, informs us that he has observed a similar fact in 
Hendersonia sgringa. 

The circumstance of the constant or occasional occurrence of Uredo 
and Puccinia, Uredo and Aregma, Uredo and Xenodochm^ or two species 
of the same genus, in the same spot, may be adduced as analogous; 
but where there is no perithecium, the occurrence of two species on the 
same spot of the same matrix is not matter of so much surprise, though 
suggestive of further consideration. 
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The case, however, of Sphceria inquinans, which we have now to 
bring forward, is still stronger. This species and Stilbospora macro^ 
sperma were extremely abundant on an old elm at Batheaston in 
January last. Not only were they so intermixed as to make it difficult, 
from the close resemblance of the fruit, that of the one being merely a 
little more elongated, and in a very sliglit degree more attenuated at 
either extremity, with rather a browner tinge, to say at once which was 
the Sphariay which the Stilbosportty but the same orifice in the bark gave 
egress both to the sporidia of the one and the spores of the other. At 
the base of the spores of the Stilbospora, where seated on tlieir sporo- 
phores, from one to three short sheaths were observed, as if the spore 
had burst tlu'ough one or more enveloping membranes. But not only 
was the Stllbospora produced in the same portion of the bark as the 
Sphceria^ or perhaps, to speak more correctly, in the same stroma, but 
in one case it was actually developed on the external surface of a pcri- 
thecium, the inner surface giving rise to perfect asci, with their proper 
sporidia. In a certain stage of growth the sporidia of the Sphaeria are 
furnished at either extremity with a cirrliiforrn appendage, but this is 
not always visible in the ejected mass which surrounds the common 
orifice of the perithecia. Analogous appendages occur in some other 
species. 

The third case to which we invite attention is Hendersonia mutabilis, 
a species which occurs on twigs of Plane. The main perithecium con- 
tains one or more cavities, more or less isolated, which ju'oduce far 
smaller hyaline bodies, and which do not accord with the genus He/n- 
dersonia but rather with Fhoma, This is not indeed a case bearing 
upon the conversion of asci into spores, but is interesting as exhibiting 
one perithecium within another ; and wdiether considered as a new cell 
developed within the old one, and consequently containing younger 
spores (a view at first adopted, but which, on maturer consideration, 
seems scarcely tenable), or as two forms of spores both belonging to 
the same species but produced in distinct cavities, or finally as two 
genera united within the same common receptacle, it is full of mterest. 
We are not prepared, as in the last case, to say that the same wall 
from its two sides produces different forms of fruit, though in some 
sections the two fertile surfaces are so confluent above that it is very 
probable that the same fact will be found to obtain here also. 

These instances certainly seem to indicate rather a transformation of 
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organs than any totally distinct productions ; a view, indeed, which is 
not at variance with the possibility of the transformed organs being an 
indication of sexual functions, if we may be allowed to form any in- 
ference from known analogies in the animal world. Dr. Hooker, when 
examining the fruit of Laminarits^ on his return from the Antarctic 
expedition, felt convinced of the possibility of the transformation of an 
ascus into a spore ; a view entertained long since by Fries, and which 
is certainly supported by those instances in Fungi and Lichens where 
a single spore only is developed in an ascus. The difference in the 
analysis of the genus Spharophormi^ as given by Dr. Montague in the 
‘ Aunales des Sciences Naturelles ’ and by Dr. Hooker in the ‘ An- 
tarctic Flora,’ is probably due to a similar change ; the former exhi- 
biting true asci containing sporidia, the latter moniliform threads 
breaking up into spores. In earlier times the analysis of one would 
have been pronounced erroneous, but the present age, with deeper 
knowledge of the apparent anomalies exhibited by nature, and, eoiise- 
quently, a greater measure of diffidence, regards such discrepancies as 
calls to further investigation, and as the possibly available keys for 
the solution of difficulties which have been hitherto insurmountable. 

Explanation of the Figured. 

Tab. IX. 

1. Tpmpanis ealigna, producing both sporidiferous asci and naked 
spores from the same hymenium : — highly magnified. 

2. SphcBTia inguinans and Stilbospora macroeperma growing together on 
the same matrix, and having a common oi-ilice for the emission of 
their sporidia and spores : — dlighily magnified. 

a. a. a. Sphceria inguinam. h. h. Stilbospora macrosperma. 

3. The same : — more highly magnified. 

4. Portion of the perithecium of Sphceria inguinans^ producing asci 
internally and naked spores externally. 

9. Normal form of spores in Stilbospora macrosperma. 

10. Ditto in Sphceria inguinans. 

Tab. X. 

5. Section showing the stroma of Stilbospora macrosperma beneath the 
cuticle with its spores : — slightly magnified. 

6. Part of the same, more highly magnified^ exliibiting the sporophores 
with their spores and the slieaths at the base of the latter. 
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h. Stroma. 

6*. C; c. Sporophores with young spores apparently bursting through 
an outer membrane. 

d. Lateral and dorsal view of the mature spores. 

7. Asci of Sphesria inquinam in different stages. 

8. Sporidia of the same with the curled appendages ; the left-hand 
spore is germinating. 

11. Section of Hendersonia mutabilisy showing the two cells containing 
different bodies. 

a. Colourless bodies from the upper cell, like tlie spores of a TJwma. 

b. Brown bodies from the lower cell, like those of a Hendersonia, 

c. Dark bodies which seem to be the young state of those marked (b ) . 


Angiopteris LONGIFOLIA, Grev. et Hook,, of Sir William Jackson 
Hooke/ 8 Herbarium^ and its synonyms ; communicated by Du. W. 11 . 
De Vriese, Professor of Botany in the Eoyal University at Leyden. 

Fronde bipinnata, rachi secundaria terete, glabra; pinnulis valde 
reinotis, petiolatis, inaequaliter cordatis, longe lineari-laneeolatis, reetis 
vel eurvis subfalcatisve, obtuse dentatis vel erenatis, vix serrulatis, 
subrepandisc^ue, apice angustato fere sinuatis, in dorso pulvcre quasi 
farinaceo firmissime adhmrente adspersis ; costa vuhda, fusco-nigra, 
venis furcatis ct simplicibus ; soris a margine remotis, distinetis, ad 
extremum usque apicem continuatis. 

A. longifolia, Qrev, et Hook. Enum. Fil. in Hook. Bot. Misc. v. S. p. 227 . 
1833 (excl. omnibus synonynm /). 

Hab . Pitcairn’s and Society Islands, Mathews (no. 2 ). Vidi in Herb. 
Hook, ipsum Matliewsii specimen, cid species llookeriana innititur. 
Adseripta sunt: March to May, 1830 . F7'onds 6-7 feet, A.M.^' 
(manu Mathewsii). 

Adumbratio. Duo adsunt specimina, qum ad candem pertinent 
frondem. In his hmc agnosco. Longitude est 0,9 ; latitudo 0 , 42 . 
Ivachis secundaria propter desiccationem fusca, 0,005 crassa, sursum 
atteiiuata, recta. Pinnarum numerus sequat 26 . Inferiores sunt fere 
0,175 longse, media? 0,22 mquant, apicales sensim decrescunt. Lati- 
tudo 0 , 015 , in omnibus fere cadem est. Apex solus 0,03 longus et 
fere 0,002 hit us est. Plertcquc pinnula? fere 0,028 vel magis etiarn 
a se in vice m remotce, horizontales sunt, panca? curvatu? vel et subfal- 
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catae, petiolulatae, petiolis fere O>002 vel 0,036 eequantibus, in aliis 
brevioribus, squamuloso-pilosis, lauuginosis, vel demirni glabris. Struo- 
tura pinnularum est membranacea, superne opacse sunt atque glaberrimae, 
costa proerainente atque venis primariis conspicuis. Dorsum pallidius 
est propter pulverem subtilissimum tenacissime adhserentem, quo tota 
fere ilia superficies inter venulas obtegitur. Costa ibi prominet, badii 
colons et liic illic fusca lanugine tecta. Venulee sunt alternato-pinnatm, 
badiee, inde ab origine ex costa jam furcatm, alise vero primum sim- 
plices demum furcatm, alim simplices sunt ; omncs in marginem, ut 
videtur, abeunt. Venulm secundaria? ex dentis crenceve sinu alia? ad 
costam, aliie ad furcaturoe alam decurrunt (Eu-angiojpterk^ Presl, Suppl. 
Tent. Pterid. p. 19). Sunt hm tenuissimm, nudae, badim. Basis utrinque 
rotundata est, latere siiperiore rainore, iuferiore raajore. Sori ad 0,001 
distantiam a margine sunt remoti, nunquam contigui, oblongi, fere 
0,002 longi. Sporangia sunt ovata vel obovata, alterna 9-10-11 vel 
pauciqra, in soris acuminis 3-5 na. 

Angiojpteris longifoUa^ Grev. et Hook., was first described by those 
authors in 1833 (1. c.). They remark that, “ if examined with a 
little attention, it can never be confounded with the A, emeta^ Hoffm.” 
Notwithstanding, the species has hitherto been confounded by all the 
botanists who have since made investigations on the subject. 

It is not cas^ to say what Angiopteris evecta, HolTm., is. I have had 
the very rare advantage of seeing all the specimens in the diff(irent 
herbaria of England and the Continent, in which 1 thought 1 might find 
specimens of plants of the small tribe Marattiacece (except only the 
Eoyal Herbarium at Leyden, under the direction of Dr. Blume). 
But I have not been fortunate enough to ascertain which plant must 
be considered as the species in question. My much-lamented friend. 
Professor Gust. Kunze, of Leipsic, informed me in the spring of this 
year, a few days before his death, that he had just received the type- 
specimen of Forster, from Sprengel’s herbarium. But it is not im- 
probable that there are among the Forsterian, specimens very different 
forms belonging to different species. The Banksian specimens are 
probably those of Forster, and have not the least resemblance to 
Hoffmann’s figure of Angiopteris evecta (Polypodium evectum, Forst.), 
It must be here remarked that a considerable number of specimens of 
Angiopteris^ originally from the Society Islands, belonging to the most 
different species according to my researches, are to be found in the 
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herbaria and gardens, under the erroneous name of A. evectOt Hofim. 
It has been sufficient for an Angiopteria to come from Tahiti, to obtain 
the name of A, evecta. 

I am very much obliged by the liberality of my esteemed friends. 
Sir William Jackson Hooker, Director of the Koyal Gardens at Kew, 
of the President of the Linneaii Society, Eobert Brown, Esq., of Pro- 
fessor Fenzl, of Vienna, Professor Presl, of Prague, the directors of the 
Botanical Gardens and Museum at Paris, Professor Do Jussieu, Ad. 
Brongniart and Decaisne, to that very noble patron of science, Erantjois 
Baron Delessert, and Professor Miquel of Amsterdam, for having 
aiforded me the opportunity of examining, without any restriction, all 
specimens of Marattiacece in their collections. I am sure that there 
is not a single species among the very great number described and 
undescribed (nearly tbrty), to be compared with that of Mr. Mathews, 
the type-specimen for Grevillc’s and Hooker’s species. 

For tliis reason, and on account of the great confusion which exists 
among the synonyms of authors, I have thought it not superfluous to 
give the above more extensive descriptions of A, longifolia^ Grev. et 
Hook. Guillemin’s A, longifolia^ Grev. et Hook. (Zephyr. Tait. p. 15, 
Paris, 1837), is not Mathews’s specimen, but Moerenliout’s, sent by 
this gentleman from Tahiti to M. D’Orbigny. It is in Baron Deles- 
sert’s herbarium, but without a name. It belongs to Presl’s A, com- 
muiata (Tent. Pterid. Supplem, p. 15). 

I can hardly think that the very acute Professor Presl lias had an 
opportunity of seeing the A. longifolia of the English botanists. If 
so, it would have been impossible that he should have referred so very 
distinct a species to A. evecta, Hoffm., as a synonym (Suppl. Tent. Pterid. 
p. 19). On another occasion I shall enter more fully into the investi- 
gation of the subject. 

In Kunze’s ‘ Index Filicum in Hortis Europae Cultarum ’ (Linn, 
vol. xxiii. 1850), a specimen from the Leyden garden, presented in 
1847 to that of Leipsic, is considered to be A. longifolia^ Grev. et Hook. 
At that time I was still less acquainted with the different forms of 
that very polymorphous genus. But I can say, without any doubt, 
that the plant in question was not A, longfoUay Grev. et Hook. Con- 
sequently the other specimens, from the Amsterdam, Berlin, Leipsic, 
and Schonbrunn gardens, mentioned by the author in the same part of 
his work, must be, like ours, of another species. 
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Professor Miquel, in the Index Sem. Horti Amst. 1 849, and in his 
Anal. Bot. Ind. p. 49 (Verh. Kon. Ned. Inst. vol. iv. 1. c.), has men- 
tioned as A. longifolia^ Grev. et Hook. ? (but very prudently with an 
interrogation) an inhabitant of Java. I have received, through the 
kindness of that botanist, aU the specimens of his herbarium ; but I 
can now affirm that there is as great a difference between this species 
and the specimens of Mr. Mathews, as there can be between any two 
species of this varied genus. The apex in the Javanese specimen is 
sterile, in the Mathews specimens the apices of all the leaflets are, 
without exception, fertile. The bases arc generally truncate, not un- 
equally cordate. The colour is not brown, but pale yellow. The 
under surface is not pulverulent, but smooth. The costa, the veins, 
and the veinlets are not brown, but yellow. The sori arc not separated, 
but contiguous. The whole structure differs, being not membranaceous 
but coriaceous. 

If perhaps I have been successful in tracing out distinctions in some 
species of a genus of plants, of which other botanists have formed a 
different opinion, I must in this case only thank those gentlemen for 
the opportunity afforded me of thoroughly examining the objects of 
their own investigation. 


Floruia Hongkongensis : an Enumeration of the Plants collected 
in the Island of IIong-Kong, by Capt. J. G. Champion, ^X^ih Peg., 
the determinations revised and the new species described by George 
Bentham, Esq, 

{Continued from p . 312.) 

AURANTIACEiE. 

1. Murray a exotica^ Linn. 

Scarcely indigenous to Hong-Kong, but generally naturalized. 

2. Qookidi. punctatay Betz. — Wight et Arn. Prodr. vol. i. p. 96. 
Naturalized like the last. 

3. Glycosmis citrifoliay Lindl. Trans. Hort. Soc. vol. vi. p. 72. — 
lAmonia dtrifolia, Willd. — lAimnia paroifloray Bot. Mag. t. 2416. 

Bather scarce in Hong-Kong. 

4. Sclerostylis huxifoliay Benth. ; glabra v. ramulis minute puberulis, 
foliis obovali-oblongis emarginatis crebre parallele venosis, floribus 
axillaribus sessilibus subfasciculatis pentameris, staminibus liberis, 
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ovario biloculari, loculis uniovulatis. — Severinia buxifoliat Ten. Cat. 
Hort. Nap. p. 96. 

Abundant on the sides of hills near the race-course. 

Frutex humilis v. in hortis nostris arbuscula nana, divaricato-ramosa, 
ramulis junioribua obscure arigulatis vcl compressiusculis sa^pe 
puberulis, mox glabilitis teretibusqne. SjnnfB axillares validse, foliis 
sffipius multo breviores, nunc rariiis longiores. Folia 1-1^ i3oll. 
longa, 6-9 lin. lata, obtusissima, basi in petiolum brevem teretem 
angnstata, coriacea, rigida, crebrc punctata, glabra, venis a costa 
media divergentibus numerosis parallelis, iitrinquc multo raagis quam 
in plerisque speciebus conspicuis. Flores intra bracteas minutas 
ad axillas folioriim omnino sessiles v. pedicello brovissimo rarius fulti, 
nunc solitarii, nunc saepius per 2-3 fasciculati. Calyx late campa- 
nulatus, linea brevior, glaber, laciniis 6 rotundatis obtusissimis. 
Petala 5, vix 2 lin. longa, oblonga, erecta, glabra, stamina 10, 
corolla breviora. Filamenta dilatata, apicc attcnuata. Antherce 
ovata?, loculis parallelis. Omritm intra discum cupulatum sessile, 
subglobosum, carnosura, loculis in centro minimis, ovulis paulo infra 
apieem axis centralis aflixis. Stylus brevissimns, stigmate crasso 
ovoideo pulvinato. Bacca depresso-globosa, matura nigrescens, 
seminibus magnis ovoideis. 

Specimens communicated to me by Professor Ten ore, from the 
Iloyal Botanical Garden of Naples, have enabled me to identify his 
Severinia as a not uncommon Chinese plant. It was gathered also at 
Macao by Mr. Millctt, and referred, in the Botany of Beechey’s Voyage, 
to the Atalantia monophylla, DC. The latter plant appears to be con- 
fined to India ; and all the more Eastern species referred to it by myself, 
as well as by other botanists, prove to be species of Sclerostylis. 

5. Sclerostylis venosa. Champ., sp. n. ; glabra, foliis subsessilibus ovatis 
V. ovali-oblongis obtusis subemarginatisque coriaceis crebrc parallele 
venosis reticulatisque, tloribus nxillaribus breviter raceraosis 4-6- 
meris, ovario biloculari loculis biovulatis, stylo stigmate longiore. 
Fever Hospital Hill, and other localities. 

Habitus sequentis {S. Hindsii)^ folia ramulorum floriferorum fere S. huxi- 
foUce, sed basi obtusissima et brevius petiolata, iuforiora multo majora, 
3 poll, longa, poll. lata. Fenatio fere S. buxifolife. Spin<& validoe, 
Racemus unicus suppetit axillaris, radii semipollieari, tloribus 4 bre- 
viter pedicellatis. Calyx S, Hindsii, sed lacinifc nunc 4 tantum, nunc 
VOL. III. 2 V 
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5. Petala et Stamina jam delapsa non vidi. Ovarium ovoideum, in 
stylum brevem attenuatuin, stigmate multo minore quam in 8. Hindaii. 
Ovula ex apice loculorum gemina pendula. Bacca aurantiaca, ea 
8, Ilindsii minor. 

6. Sclerostylis Ilindsii, Champ., sp. n. ; glabra, foliis ovali-ellipticis 
oblongisve obtusis tenuiter venosis, floribiis axillaribiis subfasciculatis 
pedicellatis pentameris, staininibus subconnatis, ovario bilocular! , 
loculis biovulatis, stylo stigmate breviore. — Atalantia monofliylla, 
Bentb. in Lond. Joum. Bot. vol. i. p. 483. 

Common on wooded lulls in Hong- Kong. 

Hamuli novelli angulati v. compressiusculi, adulti teretes. Spinoi validm, 
plerseque semipoUicares. Folia 1 |-3-pollicaria, basi obtusa, coriacea, 
crebre punctata, venis primariis quam in prsecedentibus multo pau- 
cioribus, rete venularum parum prominulo. Petioliis brevis, nunc 
teres, nunc marginatus v. in eodem ramo late alatus. Pedicelli per 
anthesin lineam long!, fructiferi paulo longiores. Calyx pedicello 
brevior, laciniis triangularibus acutis. Petala 3 lin. longa. Stamina 
paulo hmvioxdi, \ Jilamenta dilatata, ante anthesin connata, per anthesin 
plus minus soluta, apice attenuata ; aniherm ovatoe, loculis parallelis. 
Ovarium disco carrioso concavo impositum, ovoideo-globosum ; 
ovula ex apice loculorum geininatim pendula. Stylus brevissimus, 
stigmate crasso ovoideo. Bacca globosa, majuscula, aurantiaca. 

Olacine^e. 

1. Schoepfia Chinemis, Gardn. et Champ, in Kew Journ. Bot. vol. i. 
p. 308. 

At first considered to be rare, but found afterwards abundantly in the 
Happy Valley woods, growing to a tall straggling under-tree, with 
brittle branches, and flowering profusely. The flowers are usually 
light pink, but they vaiy, being sometimes nearly white : they have a 
delicious perfume of almond paste. 

2. Cansjera lanceolata, Benth. in Lond. Journ. Bot. vol. i. p. 491. 

A climber, by no means common, flowering in November. Found 

at East Point, in the Happy Valley, and Little Hong-Kong. 

VlTACE^. 

1. Cissus diveraifolia, Walp, PI. Meyen. p. 314. 

Very frequent in ravines and on barren hills. 
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KUTACEiE. 

1. Xanthoxylum nitidum^ DC. Prod. vol. i. p. 727. 

Bather abundant in ravines. 

2. Xanthoxylum cuspidatum^ Champ., sp. n. ; aculeis sparsis, foliolis 
15-25 petiolulatis ovatis longe obtusequc cuspidatis eoriaceis nitidis, 
paniculis axillaribus terminalibusque floribundis folio plnries breviori- 
bus, floribus (masculis) tetrameris. 

Less common than the X. nitidum^ and rather local. 

Species Z. nitido affinis, at pluribus notis distincta. Ramuli petiolique 
parce aculeati, cinerascentes sed glabri. Fetioli communes 8 poll, et 
ultra longi. Foliola opposita vel ssepius alterna, tria ultima ad 
apicem petioli more generis digitata, omnia longiuscule petiolulata, 
1-2-pollicaria, vix inaequilatera, apice in acumen longum abrupte 
contracta, margine recurva ct minute crenulata v. subintegerrima, 
basi angustata v. cuneata, crassiuscula et rigida, supra nitidissima, 
subtus pallida ct fusco-punctata, punctis non pellucidis. Raniculm 
florum masculorum a basi ramosissimm, 14 - 2 -polbcares, cinerascentes. 
Sepala minuta, Fetala 4, linea paulo longiora, glabra, sestivationc 
imbricata. Stamina 8, glabra, petalis duplo longiora. Ovarii rucli- 
menturn parvum, disco immersum. Flores feemineos non vidi. 
Fructiis carpella saepius 4, reticulato-rugosa, 3 lin. diametro. 

3. Xanthoxylum lentiscifoliumy Champ., sp. n. ; aculeatum, glabrum, 
foliolis 7-11 oblique obovatis oblongisve obtiisis basi acutis, petiolo 
angulato, paniculis fructiferis longe pedunculatis laxe corymbosis 
folia suba3qu antibus, floribus (foemineis) pen tarn eris. 

Common on Mount Gough and other locabties, flowering in August. 

Frutex erectus. Aculei ramulorum breves, pauci, sursum incurvi. 
Fetiolus communis 3-5-pollicaris. Foliola pleraque opposita, 1-2- 
pollicaria, vix obtusissirae acuminata, basi smpius in petiolulum 
brevem longe et inaequaliter angustata, tenuiter coriacea, nitidula, 
pellucido-punctata. Faniculce fcemmece bis terve trichotomy v. um- 
bellatim ramossc, glabrae, Sepala 6 , parva, ovata, acstivatione im- 
bricata. Fetala lineam longa, mstivatione imbricata. Stamina 
nulla. Ovaria 2, semiobovoidea, singula apice in stylum brevem 
stigmate magno peltato coronatum attenuata. Ovula in quoque 
ovaiio 2, collateralia. Carpella 2 Hn. diametro, tuberoulata. Flores 
masculoa non vidi. 
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4. Xanthoxylum ptelecsfolium, Champ., sp. n. ; inerme, glabrum, foliis 
oppositis, foliolis iernia oblongis acumiiiatia basi longe angustatis, 
pauiculis axillaribus laxifloris petiolum paolo superantibua, fioribus 
(masculis) 3--4-meris. 

On Mount Gough, rare, flowers in August (Champ.). Also in the 
Philippines (Cuming, n. 1819). 

Friitex erectus, speciminibus siccitate pallescentibus. Ramuli ad nodos 
compress!. Petioli communes circa 1^ poll, longi. Foliola majora 
3“4-pollicaria, tenuia, integerrima v. obsolete crenata, creberrime 
pellucido-punctata. hiflorescentice siccitate flavicautes, graciles, flori- 
bus numerosis parvis. Petala f lin. loriga, sestivatione imbricata. 
Stamina glabra, duplo longiora. Flores fcemineos non vidi. Carpella 
fructus ssepius 4, haud rugosa, 2--2|^ lin. lata. 

5. Eoymia glahrifolia^ Champ., sp. n. ; foliis pinnatis glabris, foliobs 
3-7 ovatis acurninatis supra nitidis, coryrabi ramis pubcrulis. 

Scarce in Hong-Kong, but abundant on the Chinese coast. It flowers 

in September, and is often blighted when coming into flower by the 
typhoons of that season (Champ.). It was also gathered in China by 
Mr. Parkes, collector to the Horticultural Society. 

Arhoi\ ramis teretiusculis glabris. Folia opposita, inferiora ssepe tri- 
foliolata, pleraque 5- rarius 7-foliolata. Foliola opposita, longiuscule 
petioiulata, terminalia 2-3-pollicaria, inferiora ssepius minora, omnia 
longiuscule acuminata, basi acuta, hiteralia ssepe basi insequalia, 
penninervia, parce pellucido-punctata, subtus pallida. Panicula 
trichotoma, corymbosa, ampla, floribunda, ad ramificationes articulata 
et minute bracteata, ramulis compressis adprcsse puberulis. Flores 
in specimine omnes masculi, pedicello lineain loiigo fulti. Calyx 
minutus, apcrtus, 6-dentatus. Corolla li lin. longa, glabra, petalis 
6 oblongis mstivatione valvatis. Stamina 5, hypogyna, petalis 
alternantia et iis paulo longiora. Filamenta basi incrassata et longe 
ciliata. Anther ae magnse, loculis longitudinahter dehiscentibus. 

Ovarii rudimentum disco tenui impositum, camosum, oblongum, 
apice in lobos 5 breves liueares parce ciliatos v. glabros divisum. 
Ovula nulla detexi. Adest etiam pars paniculse fructiferse absque foliis 
separatira lectse. Huic inflorescentia omnino maris, carpella 6, 
jimiora approximata, demum radiatim divaricata, fere 2 lin. lata, 
dorso biangulata convexa et rugulosa, endocarpio cartilagineo demum 
soluto. Semina solitaria cum vestigiis ovuli alterius abortivi, sub- 
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globosa, ventre afiixa, hilo oblongo, omnia in specimine adhuc 

immatura. 

6. Toddallia Jloribunda^ Wall. PL As. Ear. vol. iii. p. 17, t. 232. 

Eatlier scarce in Hong-Koiig. 

7. Cyminosma DC. Prod. vol. i. p. 722. 

A common tree in the Happy Valley woods. The fruit, when ripe, 
is wliite, that of C. pedunculata is black. Flowers and fruits in autumn. 

SlMAttUBEiE. 

1. Brucea Sumairanay Eoxb. — Planch, in Lond. Journ. Bot. vol. v. 
p. 575. 

Low grounds and roadsides. 

STAPHYLEACEiE. 

1. Eyrea vernalis, Champ.* — Staplii/lea umplicifolia^ Gardn. et 
Champ, in Kew Journ. Bot. vol. i. p. 309. 

Not uncommon in ravines on Mount Victoria and Mount Gough, 
forming a shrub of three to four feet in height, in flower in March and 
April, and in fruit in October. There are two, if not three varieties of 
it, with broader or narrower leaves, and flowers a dirty white or purplish, 
especially when in bud. 

Notwithstanding the similarity of the flowers of this plant to those 
of Staphylea, yet the general habit of the plant, its leaves always simple, 
its erect trichotomous inflorescence, and the fruit (observed by Captain 
Champion since Dr. Gardner’s description was written), are so distinct, 
that we cannot any longer retain it in that genus. Dr. Gardner’s 
description of the ovary is also rather a theoretical one than that of its 
actual appearance, for the carpels are completely combined into a single 
three-celled ovary, with a simple style, of which even the stigmatic 
apex is scarcely lobed. We, therefore, now propose it as a separate 
genus, under the above name of Eyrea, with the following character : — 
Flores hermaphroditi. Sepala 5, decidua, mstivatione valde imbricata, 

2 exteriora minora. Fetala 5, sub disco hypogyno integro v. sub- 

* This new genus is named by Captain Champion in honour of his friend Colonel 
Eyre, lately returned from Hoiig-Kong, with a considerable herbarium collected 
there, containing several additional species, which will be duly recorded in the present 
florula. He has also brought over a valuable collection of Chinese seeds, which he 
has presented to the Royal Gardens at Kew, and a large and interesting set of rice- 
paper drawings of plants. 
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crenato inserts, oblonga, sessilia, subsequilonga, sestivatione imbricata. 
Stamina 6, petalis altema et cum iis inserta ; filamenta complanata ; 
antherce ovatae, versatiles, loculis parallelis longitudinaliter dehiscen- 
tibus. Ovarium supra discum subsessile, obovoideum, triloculare, 
ovulis in quoque loculo 6-8 axi central! affixis horizontalibiis ana- 
tropis. Stylus columnaris, triqueter, apice truncatus, stigraate levi- 
ter dilatato obscure trilobo. Fructm subglobosus, hand inflatus, 
indehiscens, abortu bilocularis, loculis monospermis. Semina plano- 
convexa, pulpo farinaceo involuta. Embryo (exalbuminosus ?) cavi- 
tatem implens, cotyledonibus camosis, radicula conica. 

The affinities of the genus, as well as of the whole of this small Order, 
are evidently much closer with Sa^indacece and their allies than with 
CelastrinecB. 

2. Turpinia Napalenmy Wall. — Wight et Arn. Prod. vol. i. p. 156. 
Wight. Ic. t. 972. 

Common in ravines. 


Hippocrateaceje. 

This Order, or rather suborder, only differs from the exalbuminous 
genera of Celastrinece in that the number of stamens corresponds with 
that of the carpels, and not with that of the petals or sepals. 

1. Hippocratea Eoxb. — Wight et Arn. Prod. vol. i, p. 104, 

var. P pauciflora ; cymis folio brevioribus paucifloris, pediccllis corolla 
glabra duplo longioribus. 

Frequent in ravines on Victoria Peak; flowers early in suram(T. 
The fruit, which ripens in summer, varies in shape, the carpels being 
sometimes elliptical and entire, sometimes broadly obovate and more or 
less emarginate, 

CELASTRTNEiE. 

1. Evonymus nitidus^ Benth. in Lond. Joum. Bot. vol. i. p. 483. 
Common in ravines. The flowers are pea-green and the capsules 
reddish-coloured. 

2. Evonymus longifolius. Champ., sp. n. ; glaberrimus, folds oppositis 
petiolatis elongato-oblongis remote pauciserratis subcoriaceis nitidis, 
cymis paniculatis paucifloris petiolo paulo longioribus, floribus pen- 
tameris, petalis margine leviter crenulato-crispulis, ovulis erectis. — 
Folia 4-6 poll, longa, 1-1 y poll, lata, laurina, nitida, paucivenia. 
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Cymarum pedunculi communes 3-6 lin. longi. Corolla circa 3 lin. 
diametro. 

Very rare in the Happy Valley woods. The capsule of this species 
is much smaller and slighter than in E, nitidua. It is reddish-coloured, 
and its segments are narrow obcordate. The flowers are light green. 

3. Evonymus laxjfloruSy Champ., sp. n. ; glaberriraus, foliis petiolatis 
ovali-ellipticis obtuse acuminatis integerrimis paucicrenatisque basi 
acutis nitidiilis pauoiveniis, cymis laxis paucifloris folio paulo bre- 
vioribus, floribus majusculis pentameris, pctalis margine crenulato- 
crispiilis, ovulis erectis . — Rami subteretes. Folia consistentia lauriiia, 
2^-3-poliicaria. Cymm circa T-florae, ramulis pedicellisque tcnuibus. 
Flores roseo-purpurei, 5 lin. diametro. 

Happy Valley woods, rare. 

4. Evonymus Jiederacemy Champ., sp. n. ; scandens vel ra dicans, gla- 
bcrrimus, foliis petiolatis ovatis acuminatis rotundatisve paucicrenatis 
basi acutis nitidis subcoriaceis, cymis folio multo brevioribus pauci- 
floris, floribus majusculis tetrameris,petalis integemmis, ovulis reverso- 
pcndulis, capsula subglobosa levitcr quadrisulca non muricata. — Ra- 
muli tctragoiii, virides, siccitate minute rugulosi. Folia forma valde 
variabilia, pleraque latiuscule ovata, 2~3 poll, longa, 1-i- poll, lata, 
longiuscule acuminata ct basi in petiolum 3-4-linearem angustata ; 
variant tamen nunc anguste ovali-clliptica v. fere lanccolata, nunc ob- 
tiisissiraa fere orbicularia, omnia paucivenia et consistentia laurina. 
CynicB 3-7-flora^, pedunculo communi semipollicari leviter compresso, 
pediceUis ultirais 2 lin. longis. Flores 5 lin. diametro, albo-vires- 
centes, inodori. Calycis lacinim 4, breves, latis&imae, margine bre- 
vissime crenulato-lacerae. Petala 4, sessilia, orbiculata, demum 
reflcxa, integerrima, glabra. Filamenta ad marginem disci lati 
integri inserta, petalis dimidio breviora, basi dilatata, demum recur- 
va ; anthercB primum erectae, mox reflex®, basifix®, didyra®, bilocu- 
larcs. Ovarium disco semi-immersum, depresso-hemisph®ricum, 
4-loculare. Ovula in loculis gemina, collateralia, ex apice anguli 
interni reverso-pendula. Capsula fere 6 lin. diametro, l®viuscula v. 
leviter corrugata, glabra, 4-locularis, 4-valvis. Semina arilla coccinea 
involuta. 

Abundant in a ravine of Victoria Peak, climbing over the rocks, and 
rooting. Flowers in May. In habit it comes near to the American 
E. obovatum (now considered as a variety of E. Americamm) so admir- 
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ably illustrated in Gray and Sprague’s Illustrations of the North 
American Genera, vol. ii. 1. 171 ; and the general stnicture of the flowers, 
especially of the ovary and ovules, is the same. It differs in its tetra- 
merous hot pentamerous flowers, the smooth fruit, and some other 
minor particulars. 

4. Celastrus Hindm^ Benth. ; scandens, glaberrima, foliis oblongis 
obtuse acuminatis calloso-serratis rigide coriaceis, cymis subsessilibus 
laxe paucifloris axillaribus v. ad apices ramorum anguste subparii- 
culatis, capsula ovato-globosa basi obtusa trisulca monosperma. — 
Catha monosperma^ Benth. in Lond. Journ. Bot. vol. i. p. 483, excl. 
syn. Eoxb. 

A trailing plant, gathered in Hong- Kong, both in flower and fruit, 
Mr. Hinds’s specimens previously described having been in fruit only. 
Captain Champion’s notes on the precise locality are, however, unfortu- 
nately lost. The species bears considerable resemblance to the C. 
monosperma^ Eoxb. (a Silhet plant of which I have now good specimens 
both in flower and fruit), but is quite distinct in foliage, inflorescence, 
and fruit. The leaves are stiifer, more naiTowed at the base, and the 
crenatures much fewer and more distant. The peduncles are mostly 
axillary, branching nearly from the base, and bearing from three to ten 
flowers of the size of those of C. panicnlata, each having a pedicel of 
from 1-J- to 2 lines long j whilst those of C. monosperma are very much 
smaller and more numerous, crowded together at the top of a peduncle 
near half an inch long. The form, size, and structure of the capsule 
are like those of C. paniculata^ without any narrowing of the base, as 
in C. monosperma and C. Championi, although it is always monosper- 
mous (by abortion) as in the two latter, not three- seeded as it usually is 
in C, paniculata. All these species belong to the true Celastri, not to 
Cathay to which I had erroneously referred them in my former paper. 

5. Celastrus Championi, Benth. — Catha Benthximiiy Gardn. et Champ, 
in Kew Journ. Bot. vol. i. p. 310, excl. syn. Benth. 

The species described by Gardner is different both from Eoxburgh’s 
C. monosperma and from the above C. Ilindsii. I have not myself seen 
the flowers, but the leaves are broader than in both those species, and 
the capsule, which is remarkably narrowed at the base, as in C, mono- 
spermoy is, as mentioned by Gardner, very considerably larger. It was 
found trailing over the bare rocks, in a ravine of Victoria Peak. 

{To he continued^ 
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Journal qf a Voyage from Santakem to the Barra do Eio Negro ; 
hy lliciiARD Spruce, Esq. 

( Continued from ^. 278 .) 

After passing the mouth of the Mau^ there was no perceptible 
current in the Ramos : the water was very warm, and so thick with 
the slime of decomposing conferom, as to be very unwholesome to 
drink. We were told by parties of Indians whom we met, that the 
upper mouth was still closed, and consequently that we should be 
unable to get out into the Amazon; but on the 18th the water, though 
still unchanged in colour, began to run a little, and several small Ilhas 
de Capim and branches of trees passed us, indicating that some force 
was in action above. When day broke on the following morning, the 
water had assumed a yellow tinge, and as we proceeded on our voyage 
several masses of scum floated by us, and the current was decidedly 
strong. There was now no doubt that the waters of the Amazon had 
entered the Ramu-oramotidua, as the upper mouth of the Ramos is 
called by the Indians ; and towards night of the same day we had 
fuller proof of it, in occasional sudden influxes of water, making the 
wdiole river a series of whirlpools. On one occasion, when one of 
these irruptions caught us near the middle of the river, the canoe 
became quite ungovernable : it whirled round I suppose a hundred 
times, and all our exertions did not suffice to ])ring it into smoother 
Avatcr. We were drifting rapidly downwards, and in continual danger 
of thumping against the side or on some sandbank, m hen fortunately a 
breath of wind sprang up, and though it did not last more than ten 
minutes, it sufficed to put us ncajly across the river, and into com- 
paratively still water. The meeting of the cold waters of the Amazon 
and the heated waters of the Ramos had an extraordinary effect on the 
fish in the latter, they floated on the surface quite benumbed and 
stupefied, and we caught as many of them as we liked with our hands. 
On the 19th wc had fresh fish in superabundance, and we salted 
down as many pescados (a delicate fish, the size of a large trout) as 
served us for ten days afterw ards. This phenomenon takes place every 
year, not only in the Ramos, but in many other fiiros of the Amazon ; 
but I had not been previously informed of it, and therefore had not 
ascertained the temperature of the water of the Ramos before it was 
mixed with that of the Amazon, as I ought to have done. 
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A little after noon on the 2l8t we reached a group of three sitios, 
called “As Pedras/’ on account of several large blocks of volcanic 
rock lying close by the river. Here we learnt that the current was so 
strong in the Eamu-oromogaua that unless we were content to wait 
several days for the river to fill, or could procure the assistance of three 
or four men, there was no possibility of our passing it. It was on the 
18th that the Amazon burst into tlic llamos, with a noise which was dis- 
tinctly heard here, although nearly a day’s journey distant, and a inontaria 
attempting to pass on tlie 20th was split by the force of the current. We 
determined on the latter alternative, and until the men could be found I 
occupied myself in examining the surrounding vegetation, which, how- 
ever, presents great sameness throughout the Eamos, and in its general 
features does not differ from that of the Amazon. Since leaving 
Villa Nova, I had constantly made inquiries respecting the Victoria, but 
could not hear of it, excepting that Capitao Pedro described it as existing 
abundantly in the Lago de Sarucii ; but this was very far out of our 
way. At the “ Pedras ” I was glad to learn that it grew in a small 
lake on the opposite side of the llamos, and within a short distance ; 
but I had no montaria to enable me to reach it, for one of our men — 
a Juma Indian — had run away a few nights previously with our 
montaria and all our fishing-tackle, nor was there any montaria at the 
sitio whore we were staying, but I was told I might borrow one at a 
sitio a little higher up. To this sitio I accordingly proceeded, and 
found at it an old man and his three sons, men of middle age, with 
their children. Two of the sons had just come in from a fishing expe- 
dition : the third had his arm in a sling, and on inquiring the cause, 
I learnt that seven weeks ago he and his father had been fishing in the 
very lake I wished to visit, in a small montaria, which remains constantly 
in the lake (the outlet being dried up), and that having reached the 
middle and laid aside their paddles, they were waiting for the fish with 
their bows and arrows, when, unseen by them, a large jacare glided 
under the moutaria, gave them a jerk which threw them both into the 
water, and seizing the son by the right shoulder, dived with him at 
once to the bottom, the depth being, as they supposed, about four 
fathoms. In this fearful peril he had presence of mind to thrust the 
fingers of his left hand into the monster’s eyes, and after rolling over 
three or four times, the jacare let go his hold, and the man rose to the 
surface, but mangled, bleeding, and helpless. His father immediately 
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swam to liis assistance, and providentially the two reached the shore 
without being further attacked. I was shown the wounds — every tooth 
had told ; and some idea may be formed of this one terrible gripe, when 
I state that the wounds inflicted by it extended from the collar-bone 
downwards to the elbow and the hip. All were now healed, except one 
very bad one in the armpit, where at least one sinew was completely 
severed. Even this seemed to me in a fair way to heal soon ; but 
though this should be the case, the deep scars and the useless arm (for 
it seems improbable that he will ever again be able to move his elbow 
or his shoulder) will ever remain to teU the tale. The only remedy 
applied was the milk of a tree called Acaraipii-rana, which I much 
wished to see, but was told it was a long distance by water to the 
place where it grew. 

The sight of the wounded man was no encouragement to prosecute 
my enterprise, but I was very desirous to procure the fruit of the 
Victoria^ and as three of the little fellows who were running about ‘‘ ao 
fresco,” oflered to row me over, and their grandfather made no objec- 
tion, I did not hesitate to avail myself of their services. The outlet 
of the lake was speedily reached, when we disembarked and followed 
the dried bed of the igarape, in which my guides were not slow to 
detect the recent footsteps of a jacare. In five minutes more we 
reached the lake, and embarked in the frail raontaria, in which it was 
necessary so to place ourselves before starting as to preserve an exact 
balance, and then coasted along towards the Victoria, which appeared 
at a distance of some 150 yards. We had made but a few strokes, 
when we perceived by the muddy water ahead of us that some animal 
had just dived. As we passed cautiously over troubled water a 
large jacare came to the surface a few yards from tlie off-side of our 
montaria, and then swam along parallel to our course, apparently 
watching our motions vei^ closely. Although the little fellows were 
frightened at the proximity of the jacare, their piscatorial instincts 
were so strong, that at sight of a passing shoal of fish they threw 
down their paddles and seized their mimic bows and arrows (the latter 
being merely strips of the leaf-stalk of the Baciiba, Avith a few notches 
cut near the point), and one of them actually succeeded in piercing and 
securing an Aruana, of about eighteen inches long. Our scaly friend 
still stuck to us and took no notice of our shouting and splashing in 
the water. At length the eldest lad bethought him of a large harpoon 
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which was lying in the bottom of the moiitaria ; he held this up and 
poised it in his hand, and the jacar(^ seemed at once to comprehend its 
use, for he retreated to the and there remained stationaiy until 

we left the lake. 

There were three plants of the Victoria, only the largest of which 
was in flower and fruit. I suppose this plant covered a surface of 
six hundred square feet, although none of its leaves exceeded six feet 
in diameter. The fruits were all under water, and some of them par- 
tially deeomposed, with the ripe seeds falling out. One of the flowers 
was the most magnificent I have seen : its petals of the deepest rose, 
perfectly expanded, and exhaling a delicious odour. 

On the morning of the 23rd we left the Pedras, having obtained a 
promise of assistance on the following day to pass the mouth of the 
Eamos from a brotlier of the wounded man. There was no wind to 
aid us, and our progress was very slow against the strong current, for 
our crew was now reduced to two, having originally munbered only three, 
the captain included. It was night when we reached a place where the 
water began to run furiously, being about a mile distant from the real 
mouth, which we could see very plainly. We anchored on the right 
bank, adjacent to a broad sandy delta, extending to the Amazon, and 
in winter deep under water. After supper I started with the captain 
to explore the passage by starlight, and after stumbling into sundry 
holes, and rounding a good many pocinhos (“ little wells,” as the lagoons 
left in the sand are called), wc reached the mouth. Here we found 
the waters of the Amazon entering with a force and' a noise truly 
formidable, and ploughing through the sand in such a manner as to 
make a wall in it oMfteen feet high, from which the increasing torrent 
was every moment taring large masses and thus widening its bed. On 
the following morning, after waiting for some hours in vain for the 
promised aid, we resolved to attempt the perilous passage. It is 
impossible for any one to travel much on these rivers without acquiring 
something of the practice of navigation, and Mr. King and I had con- 
stantly taken the helm for more than half the day ; we were indeed 
heartily sick of the protracted voyage, and glad to do anything in 
our power to accelerate it. On this occasion the strong cable of the 
anchor was secured to the fore-mast, and carried on shore to serve as a 
hauling-rope, Mr. King and our man yoking themselves to it, while I 
took the helm, and the captain placed himself in the prow with a pole. 
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As long as there was water deep enough to float our canoe within five 
or six yards of the side we got on well enough, but when we were 
obliged to put out a little farther the ^bi||rent was too strong for our 
united force, and the canoe Was in great danger of being carried away. 
We toiled on until noon, making very little Headway, and as it began 
to be excessif'iBly hot, we allowed the canoe to take the ground, and 
resolved to wait until the air became cooler. In the interval we occu- 
pied ourselves in cooking our dinner, and were just about to fall on 
our boiled pirarucu, when a canoe appeared behind us, containing our 
friend of the Fedras, with two stout Indians and two boys. made 
a hasty meal and by two o’clock were again under way. This was 
the tlisposition of our force : I was voted to the helm, the captain 
placed himself in the prow with a long pole to ascertain continually 
the depth of water, while the remaining hands tugged at the rope on 
land. We could now stand out more into the middle of the stream, 
where the current ran fast and furious, making a deep roaring against 
the prow as we ploughed through it ; and my principal object w^as to 
keep the head of the vessel well out, as the force applied to the rope 
tended continually to draw her in shore, and had she turned in that 
direction, the current would have borne lier violently on the bank, and 
either have swamped lier or at least liave brought on us a mountain of 
sand. The exertion retpiired was so great, that tlie perspiration ran 
down my arras and legs, and my hands were cpiite sore ; but most 
happily we succeeded in getting clear out into the Amazon without 
once grounding, though we had rarely so much as a fathom of water. 
Those on shore could not have suffered less than myself, for the sun 
and the white sand were scorching hot. Tlm^;rope pressing on the 
edge of the cliff brought down, every few^conds, large masses 
of sand, but wc stood far enougli out to avoid them. It would 
be difficult to express what a load was taken off our minds when 
we found ourselves once more on the broad Amazon, and our 
previous silent anxiety was changed into noisy expressions of joy. 
The wind was blowing fair, and lasted until near sunset, sufficing to 
put us over to the opposite shore of the Amazon, along which our 
course now lay. 

The Eamu-or6ino9aua, and the dangers of its passage, are well 
known to the Indians on the Amazon. Last year a canoe, larger than 
ours, attempting to pass it, was wrecked, the captain rashly scorning 
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to seek the advice and assistance of any of the neighbouring settlers. 
The last reach of the Uamps is nearly due north. 

The inhabitants of th|p numerous sitios on the Eamos are either 
Tapuyas or Mesti^jgl^f various shades of colour. The only white man 
we met with was|jWBapita6 Pedro, and he could not be reckoned as 
more than a visitor^ Notwithstanding that the land is mceedingly 
fertile, and the lakes abound in fish and waterfowl, the people live in a 
state of comparative destitution ; their only care being to eat up all 
their provisions to-day and reserve nothihg for the morrow. Money 
they rarely see, and when they have it they are unable to eount it. 
Their solo article of commerce is pirarucii, and even this is generally 
sold before it is caught. When we visited them there was great lack 
of farinha, their custom being to make it almost from day to day ; and 
they levied frequent contributions on my biscuits, coffee, salt, &c. 

Throughout the Amazon and its branches, I have found that the 
indigenous inhabitants have no idea of a country, save as of land 
bordeiing a great river. I am often asked, “ Is the river of your land 
large ?” “ Is there much campo ?” “ Are the matos very extensive P” 
They are filled with astonishment when I say that nearly all our forests 
are planted. “ Why, here,” say they, “ when one wants to plant a 
tree, one must first cut down a dozen to make room for it I” I have 
often had occasion to remark that people not born in, or not accustomed 
to, a romantic country, are slow to appreciate the picturesque. A 
Paraense’s idea of beautiful scenery supposes a land perfectly flat, with 
broad rivers, the stiller the better. The idea of mountains always 
suggests cachoeiras and rapids, impossible or dangerous to be traversed 
by canoes. When I,piake inquiries respecting an unvisited region, 
hoping to hear of ‘‘ihtres vast and deserts wild,” they on their part 
expect to give me pleasure by describing it as a “ terra bonita, ][)la:i7ia 
— la nao ha lugares feios, nem serras nem cachoeiras.” One essential 
of a fine country to them, and not an object of indifference to any 
traveller, is that it contains “ muita ca 9 a, muito peixe.” 

On the 29th we passed Serpa, on the north shore. It is the exact 
counterpart of Villa Nova, but rather more pleasantly situated. On 
the morning of the 2nd of December a montaria came up with us, in 
which was an old man, who was bound for a sugar-engenho, which an 
Englishman, Mr. M‘Culloch, is forming on a Paranh-min, about a day’s 
journey below the river and lake of Paraquecofirn. I had made 



Mr. M‘Culloch’s acquaintance last year at Par&, and I gladly seized 
the opportunity of going forward to visit himi. We reached his engenho 
about two o’clock, and I remained with him until our cai8)e came up, 
about noon on the following day. There is no M|||pfactojy of sugar 
in the province, except near Para, and at this in the interior 

the difficulties to be overcome in commencing such an undertaking are 
immense. ^Mr. M. has already been a year employed in clearing away 
forest, planting cane, arranging his water-power, &c., and he has yet a 
great deal to do ere the engenho is completed. The only workmen 
On whom he can depend are a few slaves of Senhor Henrique of the 
Barra. At daybreak on the 3rd I found him occupied with a number 
of Mura Indians, of all sorts and sizes, who had come to work for the 
day. There are several small colonies of these people on the lakes 
hereabouts, and when they take it into their heads to work, this is the 
way they do. — They come to Mr. M Culloch early in the morning, 
when he gives each of them a ^phuja of cashaeja. Afterwards any one 
who is so rich as to possess a palm-leaf hat — and, if not, he is pro- 
vided with a fragment of cloth of some kind — holds it out, and Mr. 
M. dispenses into it a cuya-full of farinha, and as much dried fish as 
will serve for the day. Every one takes his rations separately — even 
the father and child — the husband and wife. They now work until 
sunset, when they again come to their employer for a parting pinga^ 
and then betake themselves to their forest-homes. This lasts for two 
or three days, when they begin to feel fatigue or ennui at this mode of 
life, and Mr. McCulloch sees no more of them for perhaps a week. 
You will easily perceive that the sole inducement of these people to 
labour is the cashae^a ; and I was amused to see the ease and the gusto 
with which little naked urcliins tipped off their pinga — a quantity 
assuredly sufficient to choke me twice over. 

At Mr. M'Culloch’s I saw some blocks of wood lying about, 
resembling Itaiiba in colour and texture, but much harder and heavier. 
He was so kind as to cut off for me a portion of one of them, \vhich 
I send you, and 1 should be much obliged if you would ascertain its 
specific gravity, for I have never seen so heavy a wood, and I doubt if 
there be a heavier in existence. You will remember that when Edwards 
visited the Barra, Mr. McCulloch had a saw-mill near ; this has been 
since burnt down, but Mr. M. informed me that the main-shaft in it 
was made of this heavy wood, its dimensions being fourteen feet long 
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by fifteen inches in diameter, and that he estimated its weight at a ton. 
If this be correct, its proportion to the same bulk of water, 

is as 3684 to 1718, twice as heavy \ but this is scarcely 

credible. Mr. M.*io6k-^ne up the igarap^ which supplies his engenho 
to show me thd^lHie, which is called Firanha~uba. It is one of the 
largest forest-trees, with slight sapopemas at the ba^%nd from its 
leaves I do not hesitate to refer it to RJdzoholew ; possibly it may be 
a Caryocar, but it seems a different species from any 1 liave hitherto 
gathered. The timber is excellent for mill- work, or for anything 
which requires to be kept under water. 

I will not further weary you with details of a wearisome voyage. 
The rains had lately been almost incessant, the river began to run 
furiously, and the winds were generally from above. With these 
obstructions combined against our slow-sailing craft, we did not enter 
the mouth of the Eio Negro until the morning of the 10th. The 
change from the yellow waters of the Amazon to the black waters of 
the Rio Negro is very perceptible, and indeed abrupt. The latter are 
black as ink when viewed from above, and not the deep blue of the 
waters of the Tapajoz : in shallow places they appear purple, and 
stones or sticks at the bottom seem red : when taken up into a glass 
they are of a pale amber-colour, and quite free from any admixture 
of mud. 

The Solimoes enters from the left, while the Amazon seems a more 
direct continuation of the Rio Negro. The last is broader than the 
Solimoes, but it is less deep, and its waters arc placid almost as a lake. 

It was dusk when we reached the Barra, which lies two miles 
within the mouth of the Rio Negro. I went on shore immediately, 
and waited on Senhor Henrique Antonio, an Italian merchant, to whom 
my letters of credit were addressed. From him we received a most 
kind and cordial reception, and he immediately gave up to us three 
rooms in one of his houses (for he owns half the Barra), where we are 
still residing ; his reputation for princely hospitality is indeed almost 
world-wide. 

We are gradually recovering from the weakness and exhaustion pro- 
duced by our tedious, disagreeable voyage, and from the day of our 
landing have been hard at work. But the weather continues exces- 
sively rainy, insomuch that we have been for three days together with- 
out being able to stir out, while at Santarem there never passed an 
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entire day on which we could not have got into the woods. I am, 
however, delighted to find myself in the midst of a novel vegetation, 
and with excellent forest-tracks made to my hands ; though the field 
of our operations is becoming from day to day more contracted by the 
rapid rise of the rivers and igarapiis. The MyrtacecB^ MeladomacecBy 
SolanacecB, and Ruhiacea — families which give a character to the flora 
of the valley Sf the Amazon — are here quite different in species, and 
partly in genera, from those of Santarem and Parii. I have been glad 
to meet with abundance of a tine Cattleyay which, unless I am mistaken, 
is unknown to our English collections ; it is the first of the genus I 
have seen in the province of Para, where OrchidacecB are few and far 
between. 

{To he continued.) 


Contributions to the Botany (^Western India; 
by N. A, Dalzell, Esq., M.A. 

{Continued from <p. 282.) 

Nat. Ord. OllCHTDE^-VANDE^. 

Saecanthus. 

penhwilaris \ caule simplici tcreti flexuoso folioso pendulo, foliis 
linearibus acuminatis crassis coriaceis subtriquetris, racemis oppositi- 
foliis folio dimidio brevioribus, labelli calcare perianthii longitudinc 
cornuto obtuso pcudido complete biloculariy fuuce callis duobus 
clausa, limbo brevi integro ovato obtuso crasso carnoso erccto, facie 
intcriorc sulcato periantliio breviore. Dalz. Ic. ined. 

Perianthium subpatens, diametro 5-Lin. Sepala et petala conformia, 
obovata, flava, purpiireo-marginata ; sepalum supremum in colum- 
nam incumbens. FolUnia bipartibilia, glandula in apice rostcUi 
horizontalis sphfjerica. Dentes in labelli utrocpie margine parvi, 
truncati. Labellum basi albo et violaceo pictum. — Creseit in arbo- 
ribus prope vicum Virdee in regno Warreensi ; fl. Jul. et Aug. 

Eulophia. 

B. bicolor 'y fofiis 2-3 lineari-lanceolatis acutis multiplicatis serotinisy 
sepalis luieari-oblongis acutis 7-nerviis, petalis oblongis obtusis 
sepalis brevioribus medio trincryiis, nervis exterioribus unilatcraliter 
VOL. 111. 2 Y 
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j)enninerviis, labio obtuse saccato trilobo, lobis lateraUbus abbre- 
viatis planis erectis intermedio elongato recurvo, marginibus crispis, 
disco veniit 10 cristatia prsedito, scapo sesquipedali stricto pauci- 
(9-10)-floro foliis longiore, floribus distaiitibus (Jiaud aecumUa nec 
pmdulia) purpureis vel flavo-virentibus, bracteis floralibus subulatis 
ovario unciali dimidio brevioribus, capsula liiieari tereti deflexa bi- 
poUicari. 

Folia 9-12 poll, longa, 2-2^ lata. — Amberkund Indigenorum. — 
Crescit in jugo Syhadrensi ; fl. Jun. 

Tribe Ophryde^e. 

Habenaria. 

Erostres ; petalorum lacinia anterior angustior sed non elo7igata. 

\\.tm]flora\ foliis 2-3 oblongo-lanceolatis basi angustatis apicc mu- 
cronulatis planis insequalibus, scapo gracillimo unibracteato unifloro, 
scpalis lateralibus supremo duplo majoribus obtusis patentibus, pe- 
talorum laciniis mquilongis, anterioribus linearibus acutis patentibus, 
posticis ohiusk cum sepalo supremo ovato obtuso galeam efticientibus, 
labelli porrecti ultra medium trifidi laciniis lateralibus linearibus 
acutis intermedia lanceolata paulo longioribus, cal care filiform i pen- 
dulo curvato, ovario pcdunculato triple longiore. 

Ilerha semipedalis. Folia 5-nervia, majora 4 poll, longa, 1 poll. lata. 
Sepala semiorbiculata, obtusa, petalorum kwhiia anterior e longlora, 
Columna apice mucronc longiusculo instructa. Glandulae. magiim, 
liemispbsericaB, subtus excavate. Processus carnosi, obiusissimi. 
Flores albi. — //. rariJlorcB, llicli,, jiroxima ; differ t petalorum laciniis 
mquilongis, posteriore obtuso. — Crescit rarissime in Concano aus- 
traliore ; fl. temp, pluviali. 

Peristylus. 

P. elatus ; caule basi vaginato medio folioso, foliis patentibus paucis 
(4-5) ellipticis, inferioribus obtusis amplexicaulibus, superioribus 
longioribus acutis calloso-mucronatis scapo brevioribus abrupte in 
squarnas acuminatas transeuntibus, sepalo supremo rotund ato, late- 
ralibus oblongis apice cucuUatis dorso infra apicem mucrone in- 
structis, potalis longioribus labelloque subintegro rotundatis sub- 
mqualibus albis, calcare spbmroideo-scrotiformi, bracteis lanceolatis 
acuminatis flore longioribus. 

Caulk sesquipedalis, strictus, pennm cygnem crassitie, Spica cylindrica, 
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miiltiflora, folia longe siiperans. Mores conforti, parvi. Mlia 5-7 
poll, longa, 2J-3 lata, 5-7-nervia. — Crescit prov. Malwan; fl. Julio. 

Tribe Malaxide^. 

Dendrobium, § 1. 

D. microchilos ; pseudo-bulbis profunde bilobis, lobis orbiculatis valde 
depressis reticulatis epidermide albida, foliis 3-4 lineaiibus obtu- 
siusciilis superne subplanis basi angustatis ibique scapum florifenim 
vaginantibus, floribus alternis sccundis spicatis, bracteis ovato-suba- 
latis ovario longioribus, capsula sessili ovata glabra, sepabs e basi 
lata aciiminatis, petalis conformibus icquilongis angustioribus labello 
ovato indiviso subdiiplo longioribus. 

Herha pusilla, 2-3-uncialis. Scapus fibformis, multiflorus. Flores 
straminei, minuti. Folia poll, longa, 2-^-3 lin. lata, pseudo- 
hulhi folia non gerentes . — Crescit supra arbores, preccipue in ramis 
Mangferce Indicce^ in regno Warreensi ; fl. Aug. 

Nat.Ord. RUBIACE.^. 

Argostemma. 

1. k, glaherrimum, \ erectum, 4-6-unciale, foliis 4 verticillatis lanccolatis 
acuiniiiatis- iriacqualibus basi inaiquilateris, inflorcscentia trichotoma 
umbcllata foliis breviore, umbellis paucifloris, floribus 5-meris, co- 
rolbn fauce nuda, fllamcntis apice valde incrassatis per antbesin ad- 
bserentibus, stylo apice muricato. 

Flores diametro 3-4 lin. — Crescit supra arbores in regno Warreensi. — 
Si ex descriptionc Doniaiia (Syst. Gard. et Bot.) judicare liceat, 
ab A. verticillaio. Wall., satis diversa ; foliis margine non ciliatis, 
corolla intus eglandulosa. An A, inaquilatera, Benn., differt ? 

2. A. connaium\ caule pubescente prope basin bisquamato, foliis 2 vel 
4 verticillatis subsessilibus ovatis inaequalibus iitriiique parce pube- 
rulis, pedunculo simplici glaberrimo, urabella brevi multiflora (12-15) 
bracteis foliaceis connails sutfulta, floribus 4-meris, calyce pedicellis- 
que pubescentibus, antberis erostratis obtusissimis. 

Calycis corolUeque lacinice subconformes, late ovatm, fere rotundatm. 
Corolla vix 4-fida (in specie prmcedente ad basin 5 -partita). — 
Crescit in rupibus prope Cborla-gbat, lat. 15° 30' ; fl. Aug. 

Nat.Ord. AEOIDE.E. 

Tapinocarpus, genus novum. 

Gen. Char. Bpatha basi convoluta, limbo angusto elongato, acurai- 
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nato, piano, patente. Spadix infeme intemipte androgynus (geni- 
talibus rudimentariis supra et infra stamina confertis filiformibus), 
apice cylindricus, gracilis, spatham subaequans. Antheroi dis- 
tinctie, sessiles, loculis cylindricis parallelis, connectivo multo 
majoribus, apice poro debiscentibus. Ovaria plura, libera, obconica, 
circa basin spadicis verticillata, biserialia, imilocularia. Ovula in 
loculis 6, funiculis longiusculis spongiosis, 2-3 hasilaria erecta, re- 
liqua ex apice loculi pendula. Stigma sessile, depresso-bemisphae- 
ricum. Balz. Ic. ined. 

Ilerha acaiibs, rbizomate parvo tuberoso, perennans. Volia simultanoa, 
longe petiolata, cordato-bastata, iiitegra, lobis baseos obtusis. Sca- 
pus e foliorum basibus vaginantibus longe exsertus, fructiferus con- 
tortus^ apice solum osculans. Fructus angulatus, 4-5-spermus. — 
Aro et JDracunculo affine ; differt oviilis ditropis, a posteriore prm- 
cipue foliis integris, nam ovulorum positio, ut videtur, dubia. — Crcs- 
cit in graminosis bumidis Concani australioris. 

{To be continued) 
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Letter on the successful cultivation of th£ Victoria Regia in Phila- 
delphia, U. S, A,, addressed to Sir W. J. Hooker, by Caleb 
Cope, Esa.* 

Philadelphia, September 27, 1851. 

As you so kindly responded to my wishes in supplying me with 
seeds of the far-famed Victoria, it is due to you that I should render 
some account of my stewardship. 

On the 21st of March last I planted, in small seed-pans, four out of 
the twelve seeds you sent to me. Three of these germinated as follows : 
— the first on the 10th of April, the second on the 14th of April, 
and the third on the 22nd of May. On the 24th of May one of the 
plants was transferred to the house constructed for it, and placed in a 
tank, of an octagon form, about 24 feet in diameter. The largest leaf 
was then 4^ inches in diameter. Fire-heat was applied till the 21st of 

* An eminent cultivator and patron of horticulture in that city. 
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June, and then wholly dispensed with till within a few days. The 
solar heat, with the house kept very close, was sufficient to raise the 
temperature of the water to 85°, whilst the atmosphere was about 10° 
higher. The temperature of the house and water, however, was 
materially below these points at times, there being occasionally as great 
a difierence as 15°. Notwithstanding these great variations, and the 
low temperature at intervals, the plant flourished in the highest degree, 
and on the 21st of August produced a flower 16^ inches in diameter. 
Another flower succeeded it in a week, which was pronounced by the 
Committee of the Pennsylvanian Horticultural Society to be 17 inches 
in diameter ; the petals being 7 inches, and the disc or crown of the 
flower 3 inches. For the past three weeks the plant has contributed 
two flowers a week, the ninth flower blooming this evening. The 
leaves have reached a diameter of 6^ feet. The salver edge made its 
appearance with the twenty-fourth leaf, and every successive leaf has 
been thus formed. This twenty-fourth leaf attained at maturity a dia- 
meter of 5 feet 8^ inches. It was the twenty-seventh leaf that measured 
6 feet (5 inches. Since the plant has begun to bloom, the leaves arc 
not so large ; still they have reached 6 feet 2 inches in diameter. 
That we have succeeded in producing larger leaves and flowers tlian 
you have in England, I ascribe to the more favourable character of our 
climate. It is certainly more natural to the plant that the temperature 
of the air should be higher than that of the water. These conditions, 
you are aware, are reversed in England : an effect produced by artificial 
heat, which is of course less favourable than solar heat. 

I have in my kitchen-garden a small basin for catching the rain- 
water and overflow from the aquarium and other houses. It is about 
8 or 10 feet in diameter. Into this basin I planted one of the 
Victorias, on the 25th of June last. The plant has grown remarkably 
well, the largest leaves attaining a diameter of more than 4 feet. It 
has not yet, however, bloomed, and may not, as cold weather is near 
at hand. Sash, blocked by whiting, has remained over the basin 
daring the whole time. I am satisfied that we can flower the plant 
next season in this position.* The third plant is still in the small 
seed-pan in whieh the seed was sown. 

The excitement produced by the successful cultivation of the 

* In our less-favoured summer climate of England, Mr. Weeks, at Chelsea, has 
successfully flowered this plant in the open air, by a few heating pipes in the water. 
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Victoria on this side of the Atlantic has been very great, and I am 
happy to say that no one has affirmed that the glowing accounts of the 
plant were at all exaggerated. Indeed the universal sentiment is, that no 
tongue or pen can exaggerate it. Our worthy friend and accomplished 
botanist, Dr. Darlington, who spent a night with me recently, has 
enjoyed the sight as much as anybody. The pages of our favourite 
periodical, the ‘ Horticulturist,’ will record what has been done, and 
to whom the honour is due of sending so valuable an exotic to our 
shores. 

Since my last letter to you, in which I made some inquiries touching 
the winter treatment of the Victoria^ I see the fact stated of all the 
plants in England having died, and the opinion expressed that it is 
an annual. What the plant may do here under milder treatment re- 
mains to be seen.* C. C. 


NOTICES OE BOOKS. 


Papers and Proceedings of iltc Royal Society of Van Diemen*s Land. 

Vol. I. 1860. 8vo. Hobart Town, V. 1). L. 

In this work, so creditable to the rising colony of Van Diemen’s 
Land, and so powerfully fostered by the present Governor, Sir William 
Denison, there is more than one interesting paper relating to botany, 
on the uses and properties of plants. We may particularly mention 
the late lamented Mr. Bicheno’s, on “ the Potato as an article of food, 
and on the Potato-disease;” J. Britchell, Esq., on “the export and 
consumption of Wattle Bark, and the process of Tanning;” Captain 
Collinson on “ Timber Trees of New Zealand ;” Dr. Thomas Anderson, 
on “a new species of Manna, of New South Wales;” Sir William 
Denison, “ on the manufacture of Potash from Tasmanian woods ” 
(one of many communications from his Excellency). 

* Whether annual or not (though it is, in its native country, considered to be 
perennial) is of little consequence. Those that have survived the winter in England, 
are in a measure dormant during the coldest season ; hut seeds are produced so 
abundantly, and the growth of the plant is so rapid, that we can never be at a loss 
to have good plants at a good season. — E d. 
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Under the head of ** Proceedings ” we find the following interesting 
letter, addressed to Joseph Milligan, Esq., the very zealous and in- 
telligent secretary, on some gigantic native trees. 

“ New Town Parsonage, near Hobart Town, March 19, 1849. 

“ I went last week to see a very large tree, or rather two very large 
ones, that 1 had heard of since 1841, but which were not re-discovered 
until Monday last. As they are two of the largest, if not the largest 
trees ever measured, I have determined to send you an account of them, 
in order that a record may be preseiwed in any future publication of the 
Royal Society. They are within three-quarters of a mile of each other, 
on a small stream, tributary to the North-west Bay River, pretty far up 
on the ridge which separates its waters from those of Brown’s River. 
They are easily reached from the Huon footpath, and are in a beautiful 
vale of Sassafras and Tree-ferns, and not in an inaccessible gully, like most 
of our gigantic trees. I have never before seen the Tree-ferns growing 
ill such luxuriance, bending over the stream like enormous cornucopias. 
The fire has never reached them, as they and the forest around them 
plainly show ; and every here and there you are puzzled on seeing a 
Sassafras-tree with a root on cither side ; one in particular forming a 
natural arch, underneath which you can walk. And it was some time 
before I could tell how it was ever possible for the tree to have grown 
there, until, on looking further, I perceived that the Sassafras must 
have originally sprung from seed lodged in the bark of some Swamp- 
(Jim that had fallen across the brook, and as it grew it gradually sent 
out roots along the trunk, until they met terra Jirma. The trunk 
having in the course of ages decayed, has left the Sassafras-tree in 
the odd position in which we now see it. I say so much before I give 
you the measurements. I am sure the whole scene would amply repay 
you for the trouble of a ride. In addition to the giants below, there 
are, I feel confident, within a mile, at least a hundi’ed trees of 40 feet 
in circumference. One, about forty yards from the biggest, was 60 feet 
at 4 feet from the ground, and at 130 feet must have been fully 40 
feet in circumference : it was without buttresses, but went up one solid 
massive column, without the least symptom of decay. A Silver Wattle 
was 120 feet high and 6 feet round. In fact, we named it the Vale of 
Giants, for puny indeed did men appear alongside these vegetable 
wonders. The largest we measured 'Nvas, at 3 feet from the ground, 
102 feet in circumference, and at the ground 130 feet. We had no 
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means of estimating its height, so dense was the neighbouring forest, 
above which, however, it towered in majestic grandeur. This noble 
Swamp-gum is still growing, and shows no signs of decay ; it should 
be held sacred as the largest growing tree. The largest Oak on record 
is the Cowthorpe, in Yorkshire, which is 48 feet in circumference at 
3 feet from the ground. Some hollow poUard Oaks are larger, such 
as the Winfarthing, in Norfolk, which is 70 feet at the ground. — The 
second tree, also a Swamp-gum, is prostrate. It measures, from the 
root to the first branch, 220 feet, and the top measures 64 feet, in all 
284 feet I without including the small top, decayed and gone, which 
would carry it much beyond 300 feet. The circumference at the base 
is 36 feet, and at the first branch 12 feet, giving an average of 24 feet. 
This would allow for the solid bole 10,120 feet of timber, without 
including any of the branches. Altogether, as green timber, it must 
have weighed more than 400 tons. The Oak that gave the most timber 
was the Gelonos Oak, in Monmouthshire, which, with its branches, 
turned out 2,426 feet, but the body alone only 460 feet. 

“ Thomas J. Ewing.*’ 


Lehmann : Nomrum et minus cognitarum stirpium Fugillus nonus addiia 
nom Recensione nec non enumeraiione specierum omnium generis Po- 
ten TILL ARUM ear unique Sgnongma locupletmima ; motor e CiiRis- 
TiANO Lehmann. Ilamburgi, 1861. 

This is a quarto pamphlet of seventy-two pages which is very accep- 
table to every botanist. The first twenty-three pages are devoted to 
descriptions and observations of twenty new species of the genus Po- 
teniilla, from various parts of the world, known to the indefatigable 
and talented author, and* the rest of the brochure is occupied by an 
enumeration, with synonyms and references to works in which are de- 
scribed all the known species, amounting to no less than 193. The 
whole are well arranged j primarily into sections, “ FEUTicuLosiE 
et SuppRUTicoSiE and “ HERBACEiE.” The first contains twelve 
species. The second section is divided into “ Terminales ” and 
“ AxiLLiPLORiE and these again into Series ; and again into “ Tribes ” 
and “ Subtribes.” 
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Catalogue of Cuyptogamic Plants collected hy Professor W. 

Jameson in the mcinity qf Quito ; by William Mitten. 

{Continued from p. 57 ) 

51. Macromitrium longifolium, Brid. Emit immature. 

62. Zygodon faecictilatuSy Mitten, MSS.; dioicus dense emspitosus 
gi’acilis humilis fastigiatim ramosus viridis inferne ferrugineus, 
foliis caulinis lanccolatis nervo sub apicc evanido carinatis e cellulis 
subrotundis minutissime papillosis arcolatis divergentibus, peri- 
climtialibus erectis longioribus superne angustioribus, theca in 
pedunculo breviusculo ovato-pyiiforrai deoperculata sex-striata, 
operculo subulato, peristomio duplici, externo dentibus 8 bigemi- 
natis interno ciliis 8 linearibus pallidis. — Flos masculus Z. intei^- 
medio similis. 

A small species near to Z. Ih'ehmonii and to Z. Brownii^ judging 
from the figure of that species (Schwaegr. Suppl. vol. iv. t. 317), but 
the leaves arc longer and narrower, and the inflorescence is dioicoiis ; 
the peristome resembles that of Z, Brehmonli, but is not so fugacious. 

58. Fabronia Jamesoni, Tayl. Lond. Journ. Bot. 1848. p. 197. 

54. Pbyllogonium fulgens, Brid. 

55. Neckcra lejitocarpa. Hook, ct Wils. Lond. Journ. Bot. vol. v. 
t. 16. L. Pterogoniurn Jamesoni, Tayl. 1. c. 1846. jo. 49. 

56. Badem. 

67. Neckera longiseta. Hook. Muse. Exot. t. 43. 

58. N. viridula, Mitten, MSS. ; repens ramosa, ramis pinnatim ramu- 
losis, foliis e basi dilatata amplexicauli lanceolato-acuminatis iiite- 
genlmis vel minutissime repando-dentatis e cellulis angustissimis 
interstitiis grossis minutissime papilloso-punctulatis, nervo supra 
medium evaiiescente. 

Closely allied to N. nigrescens, but more robust and apparently not 
))endulou8 ; the younger portions have the leaves of a rather deep green 
colour, the older and lower of a pale brown and all destitute of gloss. 
In size and general appearance it has some resemblance to Pilotrichum 
hypnoides. 

59. Neckera illecehra, C. Muller, Synops. p. 137. 

60. Pilotrichum densum (Sw.), C. Muller. Hypnum densum, Swartz, 

VOL. III. 2 z 
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Iledw. Sp, Muse. t. 74. Neckera densa, Wils. Lond. Joum, Bot. 
V. 4. 1. 10. N. luteovirens, Tayl. 1. c. 1846. 69. 

b. Idem. A state with the leaves broken. 

61. Pilotrichum Jamesoni (Tayl.), C. Muller. Cryphea Jamesoni, 
Tayl. Lond. Journ.Bot. 1848. jt?. 192. 

b. P. ramosum (Wils.), Mitten ; monoicum, caule longiusculo rigido, 
ramis divergentibus et recurvis, foliis ovatis breviter aemninatis 
concavis, raarginibus reflexis, nervo ultra medium evanido, peri- 
chaetialibus oblongis superne subulato-attenuatis, nervo ex apice 
ad medium folii descendente, theca immersa cylindrica subsessili, 
operculo conico breviter oblique rostrato, peristomio extemo c 
dentibus angustis albidis, iiiterno angustioribus et paulo breviori- 
bus, calyptra glabra. — Cryphea ramosa, Wils. in schedula. 

A fine species, differing from P. Jamesoni, Tayl. in its shorter and 
wider leaves, with the nerve vanishing below the point, and in the 
rostrate operculum. In P. Jamesoni the nerve is ex current, the leaves 
are serrate, particularly towards the point, aud the operculum is shortly 
conical. 

62. Neckera Jamesoni, Tayl. Lond. Joum. Bot. 1846. p. 59. The 
perichsetial leaves of this species are almost subulate, those of 
JV. Bouglasii are oblong, obtuse, cuspidate. 

63. N. ohtusifolia, Tayl. Lond. Journ. Bot. 1848. p. 193. 

64. N. dehilis (Wils.), Mitten ; monoica, caule flexuoso gracillirao pen- 
dulo ramoso, foliis paten tibus laxis longe lanceolato-subulatis basi 
decurrentibus superne denticulatis, nervo infra ^ evanido, e ccllulis 
laxis teneris la3vibus alaribus inconspicuis areolatis, pericha3tiali- 
bus latioribua enerviis, theca in pedunculo scaberrimo oblongo- 
cylindrica curvula et paululum iuclinata, operculo breviter conico, 
peristomio externa dentibus flavidis, interne processibus pertusis 
longioribus in membranam exsertam positis, calyptra diminuta 
IffiVi. — Leskea debilis, Wils. in schedula. 

Very closely resembling N. aciculata, but readily distinguished by 
its more shortly-nerved leaves, more cyHndric capsules, and shortly 
conical opercula. The leaves of both are of the same structure, and, 
except under a very high power, appear to be smooth; but there 
exist here and there very minute papills^, which are, however, too 
small to be rendered visible by merely bending the leaf. — The place 
of these species appears to be near to N, nigreseem, from which 
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they differ in their smooth and loosely areolate leaves, but agree in 
general habits. 

b. N. aciculata (TayL), Mitten. Leskca aciculata, Tayl, Lond. Journ, 
Bot. 1847. 339. 

65. Pilotriclmm tenuissimum (Wils.), C. Muller. Cryphea teniussima, 
TFils. Lond, Journ, Bot. v. 6.p. 6. t. 15. E. 

66. Hypnum expansum, Tayl. Lond. Journ. Bot. 1846. p. 64. 

67. H. superhum (Tayl.), C. Muller. Leskea superba, Tayl. Lo7id. 
Journ. Bot. 1846. /?. 61. W^iU. 1. c. v. 5. t. 15. M. 

68. \\. porotrichum, C. Muller. Ncckera longirostris, Hook. Muse. 
Exot. t, 1. Hypnum floridum, Tayl. Lond. Journ. Bot. 1847. 
p. 339. 

b. Idem. An older state. Leskea gymnopoda, Tayl. Lond. Journ. 
Bot. 1846. jt?. 62. 

69. H. gracillimum (Tayl.), Mitten. Neckera gracillima, Tayl. Lond. 
Journ. Bot. 1848. jo. 192. 

Closely resembling H. polycarpum and its allies. 

70. II. Hedwigii (Wils.), Mitten. Leskea Hcdwigii, TrUs, in scliedula. 
L. cmspitosa, Hedw. non Swartzii, fide Wils, 

71. H. denticulaium, Linn. 

72. II. scariosum, Tayl. Lond. Journ. Bot. 1846. p. 65. 

73. H. Jamesoni, Tayl. 1. c. p. 63. 

74. H, conostomum, Tayl. 1. c. 1848. p. 194. 

75. Y{. pseudo-plumosuMyUnii. 

76. H. rusciforme, Weis. 

77. H. rutabulum, Linn. 

78. H. intermedium. Mitten, MSS. ; monoicum, viridissimum et lu- 
tescens, caule graclli rigidulo bipinnato, foliis cordatis acuminatis 
opacis papillosis apiccm versus denticulatis, nervo sub apice 
evanido, pericluctialibus lanccolatis subulato-longe-acuminatis 
elongate laxius reticulatis minute denticulatis, theca in pedunculo 
longissimo rubro laevi parum inclinata oblonga fusca, operculo 
longe rostrato, peristomio interne e processibus pallidis imperfora- 
tis ciliis nullis. 

Intermediate between H. minutulum and H. pauperum, agreeing 
with the first in size and habit, but differing in its shorter cauline 
leaves, which are toothed about the apex and not recurved at the 
margins ; with the second it corresponds in some degree in the form of 
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its cauline leaves and capsules, but differs in its bipinnate stems and 
larger size. The peristome is different from those of both species, 
having the processes imperforate, and being destitute of cilia. 

79. H. mollmcum^ Hedw. 

80. II. Schlimiii C. Muller, Synops. p. 310. H. decumbeus, Wih, in 
schedula. 

This species was also gathered in Brazil by Gardner. 

81. Hypopterygium (Tayl.), C. Muller. Hypnum scutella- 

tum, Tayl. Land. Journ, Bot. 1847. j?. 338. 

82. Neckera tetragom (Sw.), C. Muller. Var. ? 

83. Andrema rupestria, Ilcdw. 

84. Entosthodon acldotm (Tayl.), Mitten. Gymuostomum acidotum, 
Tayl. Land. Journ. Bot, 

85. E. Jamesoni (Tayl.), Mitten. Physcomitritun Jamesoiii, TayL LomL 
Journ, Bot, 1847.^. 329. 

This differs from E. acidotua in having narrower leaves ; the capsules 
is horizontal. 

86. Barbula fusca, C. Muller? 

A different species, apparently, from that named by Dr. Taylor 
B, carnpylocarpa^ which may be identical with B. fallax, 

87. B. Umbata ; monoica dense emspitosa humilis densissime et 

fastigiatira raraosa, foliis erectis siccitate appressis, basi laxe elon- 
gate reticulatis pallidis lanceolatis acumiuatis, superne c cellulis 
rainutis rotundatis subopacis areolatis, inarginc iibique cellidis 
clongatis incrassatis angustis tiavidis late limbato e medio ad api- 
cein serridato, nervo crasso rubente excurrente, perichfctialibus 
conformibus, theca in pedimculo stricto aurantiaco mediocri cylin- 
drica, operculo subulato, peris tomio nullo. — Gymnostomum Jame- 
soni, Tayl. Bond. Journ, Bot, 

This species very closely resembles B. denaifoUa, but differs in the 
monoicous inflorescence, and the absence of peristome ; the capsule is 
also longer, and the whole plant a little larger. 

88. B. Jameaotdy Tayl. Lond. Journ. Bot. 1846, p. 48. 

The peristome of this moss is truly that of Barbuluy but it has no 
resemblance to B. vinealia, i. e., Zygotrichia cylindricay PI. Hib., to which 
it is compared by Dr. Taylor. 

89. B. elongatUy Wils. 

90. Tayloria Jameaoniy 0. Muller, Synops. j). 135. Brachymitrion 
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Jamesoni, Tayl. Lond. Journ. Bot, 1846, p. 44. Ereraodon Jame- 
soni, WiU. l.c.v.h. t. 16. A. 

The male flower is minute, gemmiforra in the axils of the upper 
leaves. 

91. Encalypta Hedw. 

92. Grimraia apocarpa, Hedw. 

93. G. longirostrist Hook. Muse. Exot. t. 62. 

94. G. crispipila (TayL), C. MuUer. Trichostomum crispipilum, Tayl. 
Lond. Journ. Bot. 1846, p. 47. - 

95. Polyporus mrgineus^ Fries. 

96. Blindia fastigiata (TayL), Mitten. Weissia fastigiata, Tayl. 

97. Trichostomum muiabile^ Bruch. Syrrhopodoii crispulus, Tagl. 
Lond. Journ. Bot. 

This corresponds so nearly with British specimens of T. mulabile, 
that I have not considered it worth while to describe it as distinct ; the 
principal diflerences exist in the rather wider cells at the base of the 
leaves and the narrower nerves. 

98. Tnehostomum Jamesoni (Tayl.), Mitten. S^Trhopodon Jamesoni, 

Tayl. Lond. Journ. Bot. 1847, p. 331. 

This curious 8j)ecies appears to belong to the section Leptodontium 
of the genus Trichostomum^ but it wants the yellow colour prevalent 
amongst those species ; the present is of a red hue, and the capsule is 
arcuate. 

99. Lcptotrichum^r^iT^’, Mitten; dioicum? emspitosumhumileramosum 

gracile sordide vii'ens inferne fuscescens, Ibliis cauKnis homomallis 
e basi lanceolata convoluta subito in subulam longam attenuatis 
summo apice parce dcnticulatis, nervo lato totam subulam occu- 
pantc, perichaetialibus basi latioribus subulatis, theca in pedunculo 
mediocri oblonga. 

A small species with much of the appearance of a poor state of 
DisticMum capillaceum ; the leaves are very slightly inclined on one side 
at the apices of the stems. 

It is possible this may be the Didgmodon compUcatus of Dr. Taylor, 
but his specimens led me to consider that species really a smaU state of 
Disiichium capillaceum. 

100. Trichostomum densifolium^ Mitten. 

101. Ceratodou stenocarpus, Bruch et Schimp. 

102. Burtramia Brid. Wils. in schcdula. 
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103. Eadem, No specimens of this species are in any of the sets I have 
seen. 

104. Bartramia longjfoUa^ Hook. Muse. Exot. t. 68. 

105. B. iniertexta, Schimp. 0. Muller, Synops. p. 503. B. aristata, 

Tayl. MSS. B. capillifolia, Gymnostommn seti- 

folium, Hook, Icon. Plant, liar. t. 135. 

106. B. aciphylla^ Wils. in schedula; dioica rigida robusta erecta 
elongate subsimplex, foliis caulinis reflexis squarrosis rigidis c 
basi latissima colorata breviter erecta utrinque ad margines cellulis 
laxis prseditis in subiilatn latissimam lanceolatara elongatam j)ro- 
ductis, siccitate spiraliter tortis margine erecto serrulate e basi ad 
apicem pluries plicatis, nervo tenero excurrente, e cellulis angustis- 
simis areolatis. — Flos masculus terminalis discifbrmis, antheridiis 
et paraphysibus numerosissimis. 

Very sparing specimens have been sent of this noble species, which 
appears to exceed a foot in height : it belongs to the same group of 
species as B. gigantea, and in general appearance has some resemblance 
to the larger species of Dicranum. 

107. Bryum ohconicum^ Hsch. 

There appears to be no appreciable difference between these speci- 
mens and European. 

108. B. candicam, Tayl. 

Probably a form of B. argenieurfiy but much smaller. 

109. B. speciosum (Hook, et Wils.), Mitten. 

110. Zygodon Pichinchenm (Tayl.), Mitten. Z. hispidulus, WiU. m 
schedula. Didymodon P Pichinchensis, Tayl. Bond, Journ. Boi. 
1848, p. 280. 

111. Z. sqmrrosus (Tayl.), C. Muller. Leptostomum squarrosum, 
Tayl. Bond. Journ. Bot. 1846, p. 43. Aulocamniou squarrosum, 
Hook, et WiU. 1. c. 1846, p. 448. t. 15. 

1 12. Z. piisillm^ C. Muller, Synops. p. 684. Gymnostomum euchloron, 
Schw/sgr. t. 176. 

b. papillatus^ Mont. Ann. des Sc. Nat. 1845, p. 106. Z. steno- 
carpus, Tayl. Bond. Journ. Bot. 1847, p. 330. 

113. Neckera tomentosa (Hook.), 0. Muller. Leucodon tomentosus. 
Hook. Muse. Exot. t. SI. 

The Beucodon scabrisetus of Dr. Taylor is a small moss with much 
the general appearance of Hypnum albicans, and in my opinion a doubt- 
ful Beucodon. 
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114. N. nigricam (Hook.), Nees. Hypnum nigricans, Hook. 

115. N. nigreacens, Schweegr. t. 244. 

116. Pilotrichum imponderoaum (TayL), C. Muller. Leskea imponde- 
rosa, Tayl. Lond. Journ. Bot. 1846, p. 62. Cryphea helictophylla, 
WiU. 1. c. p. 453. 

117. Hookeria Mulleri^ Hampe. C. Muller, Synops. p. 195. 

118. Daltonia Jameaoni^ Tayl. Lond. Journ. Bot. 1848, p. 283. 

119. D. ovalia, Tayl. 1. c. 1846, p. 66. 

120. Hookeria venuda^ Tayl. MSS. ; dioica pusilla, caule adscendente 
subsimplici, foliis symmetricis ovato-lanceolatis acuminatis inte- 
gerrimis con ca vis raargine piano apicem versus hie illic recurvo 
nervis ad medium productis flavidis, cellulis elongatis densis mi- 
nutis hand chlorophyllosis, pcrichaetialibus minoribus enerviis apice 
parum dentatis, theca in pedunculo asperrimo oblonga erecta vel 
paululum inclinata, operculo conico-subulato, calyptra late multi- 
fida sparsiin pilosa, peristomio dentibus exteriiis lamina exteriore 
angusta flava lamina interna latiorc rugulosa, internis cequilongis 
lutcis linea pallidiore exaratis densissime punctulatis rugulosis. 

A small species, less than 77. adscendens (Actinodontium adscendens, 

Schwfegr.i t. 164), but agreeing in structure with those of the section 

Ijepidopilum of the genus Hookeria. 

121. W.piliferay Hook, et Wils. Lond. Journ. Bot. 1844, p. 160. H. 
papillata, Tayl. 1. c. 1848, p. 283. 

122. W.falcatay Hook. Muse. Exot. t. 54. 

123. Hypnum acarloauniy Tayl. 

124. H. leptocladum (Tayl.), C. Muller. Leskea leptoclada, Tayl, 
Lond. Journ. Bot. 1847, p. 283. 

125. Hypopterygium tomentosura (Sw.), C. Muller. 

126. Andreaea auhenervisy Hook, et Wils. Lond. Journ. Bot. vol. vi. t. 
10. Andremse nova species, Jamesoiiy M8S. 

127. Plagiochila Jamesoniy Tayl. Lond. Journ. Bot. 1847, p. 340. 

128. P. pachylomay Tayl. 

129. P. huraatoy Ldbg. var. area. P. eerea, Tayl. 

130. T./ragilUy Tayl. Lond. Journ. Bot. 1848, p. 198. 

131. P. cenirifugay Tayl. Probably a form of the preceding. 

132. P. Raddiam, Ldbg. 

138. P. buraata, Ldbg. 

134. Jungermannia grand^ora, Ldbg. et Gottsche. 
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135. Plagiochila revolvenSy Mitten, MSS. ; repens, ramis erectis pro- 
lifero-ramosis apicibus circinato-incurvis, foliis imbricatis appressis 
orbiculatis margine dorsali reflexis basi longe decurrentibus in- 
tegerrimis, perianthio brevi obconico compresso ore integerrimo. 

Allied to P. ansaia, and in the form of its leaves to Alicularia oc- 
clusa, but different from both in their reflexed dorsal margin and long 
decurrent bases. 

136. Jungermannia nigrescmsy Mitten, MSS. ; adscendens subramosus, 
foliis ovato-oblongis remotis subsecundis concavis apice brevi 
emarginatis angulis acutis vel obtusiusculis, basi dorsali longe 
decurrentibus et versus basin lacinia parva dentiformi instructis. 

In the curious remote tooth at the base of the decurrent dorsal 
margin, this species resembles J. leucostomay but the present is a much 
larger plant, the leaves are more concave, the sinus is more shallow, 
and the lacinim more obtuse. 

137. Gymnanthe Bustillosiiy Mont. 

138. Leptoscyphus, Mitteny nov. gen. — Ferianthium terminate, com- 
pressum, ore truncate. Involncri folia caulinis similia. Caulis 
horizontalis vel adscendens. Folia horizoutalia. Arnphigastria 
bifida. 

L. Lkhmanniams (Ldbg. et Gottsclie), Mitten. Jungermannia 
Liebmanniana, Ldbg. et Gottsche. Ghiloscyphus fragilifolius, Tayl. 
Lond. Journ. Bot. 1848. p, 284. 

This is one of a small group of Hepatic€e on which I propose to found 
the genus Leptoscyphus, and I have little doubt that the above refer- 
ence of CJtiloscyphus fragilifolius to the Jungermannia lAebmanniana of 
Lindenberg and Gottsche is correct, for I possess the same species from 
Mexico as well as from Cotopaxi. Other species of this genus are 
L. succulentus, (L. etL.), Mitten ; L. Taylori (Hook.), Mitten ; L.paL 
lens. Mitten, MSS. ; L. {Bquatus(^ 2 iy\.), Mitten ; L. turgescens (Hook. til. 
et Tayl.), Mitten ; L. strongylophyllus (Tayl.), Mitten ; L. Chamissonis 
(Ldbg. et Gottsche), Mitten ; P. nigricans. Mitten, MSS. ; L. gibbosus 
(Tayl.), Mitten ; L. juliformis. Mitten, MSS. ; L. decipiens, ejusdem ; L, 
reclinans (Tayl.), Mitten ; and probably L. cuneifolius (Hook.), Mitten. 
The species are remarkable for their conspicuous intercalary spaces. 

139. L. Chamissonis (Ldbg. et Gottsche), Mitten. 

140. Trichocolea tomentella, Nees. |3. tomentosa. 

141. Eadem, var. c. suhsimplex^ Synops. Hepat. p. 237. 
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142. Sendtnera Nees. 

143. S. aquahilis, Tayl. 

144. Eadula Jamesom^ Tayl. 

146. Madotheca subciliata, L. et Ldbg. M. arborea, Tayl. 

146. M. sqmmuUfera^ Tayl. 

147. Bryopteris filicina (Sw.), Nees. B. teniiicaulis, Tayl. 

There does not appear to be any essential difference between B. 
lenuicauluy Tayl., and B.filicma. 

148. Phragmicoraa laxifoUnm, Tayl. 

149. Omphalanthus JUlformis^ Nees, 

160. Lejeunia Mitten, MSS. ; pimiatim ramosa, foliis subim- 

bricatis horizontalibus patentibus ovatis apice acute dciiticulatis et 
acutis basi in lobulo siniiato-complicatis, ampliigastriis orbiculaiis 
margine superiore reflexis dcmticulatis basi (Icciirreiitibus angulis 
uiidulatis, foliis involucralibus angustioribus ereetioribus lol)ulis 
acutis, arnphigastrio erecto argute dentato, perianthio obovato ob- 
longo truTicato depresso marginibus superioribus tubcrculis paucis 
erosis. 

Near to Z. languida, Nees ct Mont., but the stipules are decurrent 
and dentate as well as recurved, the perianth is much depressed, and 
tlie margins almost smooth. 

h, Omphalanthus Var. tennis \ gracillimus, foliis 

et arnphigastriis angustioribus. 

151. Lejeunia 7'otundjfoUa, Mitten, MSS. ; repens inordinate pinua- 
timque raraosus, foliis imbricatis orbiculatis integerrirais basi 
subtus sinuato-complicatis lobulo parvo dccurrentc, arnphigastriis 
folia mciuantibus imbricatis orbiculatis acute bifidis, fructu ad 
basin ramuloruni sessili, involucri foliis couformibus, arnphigastrio 
magno, perianthio oblongo-obovato obtuso medio parum coii- 
stricto quinquangidari compresso. 

This species agrees in many respects with L. coniiyua and L. sordida^ 
but is much larger ; some of the stems arc pinnatedly branched, others 
almost simple : the whole plant is of a pale yellowish colour. 

b. Omphalanthus mlphureus^ L. et Ldbg. 

152. Lejeunia xanthocarpa^ L. et Ldbg. 

b. L. cyathophora. Mitten, MSS. ; vage ramosa gracilis, foliis ovatis 
basi subsinuato-complicatis lobulo parvo pliemformi, arnphigastriis 
foliis duplo minoribus subrotundis bifidis laciniis acutis, perianthio 
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terminali ct laterali obovato inflate dorso convexo ventre obtu- 
sissime bicarinato mucronato, mucrone in appendiculo cyathiformi 
expanso. 

This small species approaches very near to L. serpyllifolia in ts ze 
and appearance, bnt the leaves are thinner although the cells are of 
the same size, the lobule is narrower ; the perianth is inflated, and 
with only two very obtuse angles at the top on the ventral side, the api- 
culus is expanded into a curious cup-shaped appendage. 

163. \j. pallescens, Mtten, MSS. ; procumbens vel ut videtiir pendula 
longissima hie illic ramis brevibus subpinnatim ramosa, foliis re- 
motis cordatis acuminatis basi decurrente in lobulum saccatum 
complicatis, amphigastriis magnis cordatis bifidis laciniis aciitis 
conniventibus, foliis amphigastrioque florali dentatis, fructu in 
ramulo brevi laterali in caulibus primariis singulatim dispositis, 
perianthio parvo obovato-cylindrico obtuso superne obtuse qua- 
drangulato. 

The stems of this species are sometimes six inches long and of a 
pale whitish-yellow colour. In some respects it comes near to L, cerina, 
particularly in the form of its leaves and stipules, which are however 
more distant and their texture is more lax : the perianth is very mi- 
nute and scarcely protrudes beyond the leaves, by the emission of tlie 
capsule it is burst into four acute lacinim ; the pedicel is so short that 
the capsule remains barely out of the mouth of the perianth. 

164. Trullania Mans, L. et Ldbg. 

155. F. Ternatensis, Gottsche. 

166. F. Brasiliensis, Raddi. 

167. F. atrata, Nees. Var. 3. Mexicayia, Synops. Ilepat. p. 463. 

158. F. cylindrica, Gottsche. 

169. Sarcomitrium muUifidum (Linn.), Mitten. Aneura dactyla, Tayl, 
160. S. alyoides (Tayl.), Mitten. Metzgeria algoides, TayL Lond, 
Journ, Bot. 1846. p. 410. 

Except in size, this species scarcely differs from S. bipinnatum (Sw.), 
Mitten. The name Sarcomitrium of Corda has been adopted for this 
genus, in preference to Aneura which implies that the plants are nerve- 
less, w'hen in reality they are almost entirely composed of nerve. Be- 
sides the species described in the ‘ Synopsis Hepaticarum ’ under 
Afieura, the genus Sarcomitrium must contain those comprised in the 
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second section of Metzgeria^ which are precisely of the same stnicture, 
and differ but little in habit. 

161. Metzj^eria Nees. Var. major ^ Syriops. Hepat. p. 602. 

162. M. dichotoma, Nees. 

More than twice the size of original specimens from Swartz in Hb. 
Hooker, but doubtfully distinct from M.fiircata. 

163. M..furcata, Nees. Var. 8, gemmifera, Synops. Hepat. p. 503. 

164. Mitten, MSS. ; froiide pinnatim divisa lineari glabra 
margine setulosa, calyptris ut plurimurn axillaribiis. 

This species has all the habit and appearance of M. furcata, except 
that it is branched in a pinnate manner, and not irregularly dicho- 
tomous ; the stems are about two inches high, and the ramuli about 
half an inch long : the calyptra resembles that of M. f areata. 

165. Dendroceros Janiesoni, Tayl. Lond. Journ. Bot. 1848. p. 285. 

166. Marchantia Berkroana^ L. et Ldbg. 

167. Fimbriaria Spreng. 

168. Usnea Ach. a./ZonWa, Fries. 

h. U. harhatay Acli. 

169. U. melaxanihay Ach. 

170. Eveniia JiavicanSy Fries. 

171. Cladonia ymciZw, var. C. vermicular is y^c\\?s^jcx. 

172. Peltidea rtifescens, Ach. 

173. Sticta macrophgllay Fee. 

b. Eadem, 

c. Eadem ? 

174. S. dissectay Ach. ? 

176. Parmclia crenulatay Eschweiler. 

176. P. sinuosa. 

177. Kamalina callcaris, Fries. 

178. Parmelia leucomelay Fries, var. 

179. Stereocaulon ramulosiimy Ach. 

180. Cladonia Jamesoni (Tayl.), Mitten. Bmorayces Jamesoni, Tagl. 
The structure of the apothccia of this species is that of Cladoniay 

and not that of Baotnyces. 

181. Collema tremelloidesy Ach. 
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^Mch of the Vegetation of the hthmus of Panama ; hy M. Bek- 
TiiOLD Seem ANN, Naturalist of H. M. S. Herald. 

{Continued from p. 306.) 

In a country where nature has supplied nearly every want of life, 
and where the consumption of a limited population is little felt, 
agriculture, deprived of its proper stimulus, cannot make much pro- 
gress. It is, therefore, in the Isthmus, in the most primitive state ; 
our first parents hardly could have carried it on more rudely. A spade 
is a curiosity, the plough has never been heard of,* and the only imple- 
ment used for converting forests into fields, are the axe and the 
machete ^or chopping-knife). A piece of ground intended for cultiva- 
tion is selected in the forests, cleared of the trees by felling and burning 
them, and surrounded with a fence. In the beginning of the wet 
season the field is set with plants by simply making a hole with the 
machete, and placing the seed or root in it. The extreme heat and 
moisture soon call them into activity, the fertility of a virgin soil 
affords them ample nourishment, and without the further aid of man 
a rich harvest is produced. The same ground is occupied two or three 
years in succession \ after that time the soil is so hard and the old 
stumps have thriven with so much energy, that a new spot has to be 
chosen. In most countries this mode of cultivation would be impos- 
sible to practise ; but in New Granada all the unoccupied land is com- 
mon property, of which anybody may appropriate as much as lie pleases, 
provided he encloses it cither artificially or by taking advantage of 
rivers, the sea, or high mountains. As long as the land is enclosed it 
remains in his possession ; whenever the fence is decayed the land again 
becomes the property of the republic. 

Colonial produce, such as sugar, coffee, cacao, tamarinds, &c., which 
rei^uire more attention than the inhabitants are wont to bestow, are 
merely raised for home consumption. Although the provincial govern- 
ment has tried to encourage this branch of industry by offering pre- 
miums for growing a certain number of plants, and the soil and 

* In 1846, an English gentleman, residing at Panam^, often used to boast 
jokingly that he was one of the few, if not the only one, in the eity, possessing a 
spade. Since the commencement of the railway, and a more acriive irallic, both 
spades and wheelbarrows, the latter fonncrly an nnkiiown vehicle, have become better 
known ; still they arc far from heiiig familiar sights in the country. 
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climate are favourable, yet none, except a few enterprising foreigners, 
have taken a prominent part in the cultivation ; and there is reason to 
believe that while the country remains so thinly populated as at 
present, that natural consequence' of such a state of society, the high 
price of labour, will be a lasting impediment to the establishing of 
plantations on a large scale. 

Most of the cultivated plants have been brought over from foreign 
countries. The cerealia grown are Ilice and Indian Corn. The former 
was introduced by the Spaniards; the latter was known, before the 
conquest, to the Aborigines, who raised it extensively, and used to 
prepare from it their bread, and also chicha, a kind of beer. At present 
there are several varieties of Indian Com, chiefly distinguished from 
each other by the colour and size of their respective grains. Some 
Buccessfid experiments with Wheat have lately been made on the 
mountains of Veragnas, which will probably lead to an extensive culti- 
vation of that grain. 

Of dessert fruit proljably no comitry can exhibit a gi'cater variety. 
Besides many indigenous ones, there are to be found the Aguacate 
{Fet'sea gratimma, Civrtn.), Anom (Anona laurifoUa^ Dunal), Aqid 
{Cupania Ake.esia^ Cambess.), Chirhmya {Anona Ckerimolia^ Mill.), 
ih'anadilla {^Fnuifiora ([undrangnlaris, Linn.), Joho {Bpondlaa lutea, 
Idnn.), Lima {Oiirus Lbnetto, llisso), Limon {Cilrus lAmonim^ lUsso), 
Mamnmj de Cartagena {lAicima mammosum, Gjcrtu.), ^lango {Mangifera 
hidica, Linn.), Melon {Cucumls MelOy Linn.), Naranja agria {Citrus 
vulgariSy Risso), Naranja dulce {Citrus Risso), Palo de pan 

{Artocarpus incisay Linn.), Papaya {Carica Papaya , Linn.), IHrma 
{Anauassa vulgarisy\A\A\\.)yPomarosa{Jamhosa vulgariSy ’DC.), different 
speeuis of Clriielas {SpondiaSy sp. pL), and Toronjil {Citrus Becurnanay 
Linn.). The Mangosteen was introduced in 1848, plants having been 
obtained from the Royal Botanic Gardens at Kew. 

The Plantain is most extensively cultivated, and furnishes the inhabi- 
tants with the chief portion of their food. The question whether the 
Plantain and its kindred are indigenous to the New World, or whether 
they have been introduced, has hitherto formed a to]nc for historians 
rather than for naturalists, and no satisfactory conclusion has as yet 
been amved at. Some incline to the former, others to the latter 
opinion ; and again a third party thinks that while some species are 
indigenous, others have been brought from foreign countries. Robert- 
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son, following Wafer and Gumilla, classes the Plantain among the 
native productions of America. It was found by the latter two authors 
far in the interior, and in the hands of Indian tribes who had little 
or no communication with the Creoles. But as both Wafer and 
Gumilla travelled a number of years after Columbus’s discovery, and 
as we know that many plants, even some less useful than the different 
MusaSy were disseminated with great rapidity over the territories of the 
New World, the proofs appear insufficient. Prescott seems to look 
upon the Plantain as introduced, but thinks it is not mentioned in the 
works of Hernandez. Yet Hernandez does mention the Plantain ; he 
even informs us that it was brought to Mexico from foreign parts, and 
in his Hist. Plant. Nov. Hisp. Libr. vol. iii. p. 172, has the following 
account “ Arbor est mcdiocris, familiaris calidis regionibus liujus 
Novae Hispaniae, vocatur a quibusdam recentiorum Mum. Folia 
sunt valde longa et lata, adeo ut hominis superent sropenumero 
magnitudinem : fruotus raceraatim dependent incredibili nuraero 
et magnitudine, cucumerum crassorum et brevium forma, dulces, 
molles atque temperiei proxirai, nec ingrati nutrimenti. Eduntur 
hi crudi, assive ex vino, atque ita sunt gustui jucundigris. Differt 
fructus magnitudine, et quo minores sunt, eo salubriores et sua- 
viores, Advenam ease aiunt hide Notice Hispanice atque translatarn 
ah MtJdopihm aut Orientalibus Indiis^ quorum est alumna. Caulis et 
radix, qum fibrata est, multis constant membranis, saporis expertibus 
et odoris, lubricis et frigescentibus, ex quo facile quis conjiciat, quibus 
morbis possint esse utiles.” Conclusive as is this statement, both as 
regards the identity of the plant, and its native country, still some may 
yet entertain doubts, as Hernandez wrote not at the time of the dis- 
covery of America, but towards the end of the sixteenth century. There 
is, however, another proof that the Plantain was introduced. Neither 
the Quichua nor the Aztec, the two most refined and widely diffused 
of all American languages, nor indeed any other indigenous tongue of 
the New World, possesses a vernacular name for this plant. Even Her- 
nandez, who collected the Aztec names with the utmost care, could 
find none, and was compelled to place the Plantain near the Quauh- 
xilotl (Parmentiera eduli% DC.), and call it Quauhxilotl altera ; the 
cucumber-like fruit of the Parmentiera appearing to him to foim the 
closest approach to that of the Plantain. 

The esculent roots under cultivation arc ; Nname {B 'meorea alata^ 
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Linn.), Yuca {Manihot utiludma^ Polil), Batata or Camote {Batatas 
edulisj Chois.), Oto {Arum escultntumy Linn.), and Papas {Solanum 
tuberosum^ Linn.). All these plants, except the Potato, are propagated 
merely by cutting off the top of the roots (tubers, corms, &c.). The 
vitality of these cuttings is very great ; they may be left for weeks on 
the field, exposed to sun and rain, without receiving any injury. Many 
other vegetables arc treated in a similar manner in tropical America. 
In Ecuador the tops of the Aracacha remain three or four months out 
of the ground, and when at last they are planted, thrive as well as if 
they had been subjected to the most attentive treatment. 

Other vegetables ^grown are the Challote {Sechium eduU, Swartz), 
Gtdneo {Musa sapientum^ Linn.), Guandu {Cajamis bicolor ^ EC.), Mani 
{AracJds liypogma^ Linn.), Pepino {Cuemnis sativus^ Linn.), Sapallo 
{Cucurbita Melopepo, Linn.), Lechuga {Lactuca saliva, Linn.), and Col 
{Brassica oleracea, Linn.). The Lettuce and Cabbage are raised with 
difficulty in the lower region ; they never form any heads, and are not 
much liked. Tomatos {Ly coper sicum esculmtum. Mill.) and different 
kinds of Aji {Capsicum, sp. pi.) are cultivated in considerable quan- 
tities, and used as condiments for culinary purposes. 

With this enumeration I conclude. It would be foreign to the 
subject to touch upon the otht;r branches of agriculture, branches 
practised as rudely as that relating to the cultivation of the fields. 
Perhaps, in a few years the old system wdll be overtunied, and a new 
one be established. The great impulse given to every kind of iudusti*y 
in the Pacific by the discovery of gold in California, and the constant 
demand for eatables which that event has occasioned, will do their 
work. In the Isthmus it must procluce a progress in agriculture, 
which, besides increasing the opulence of the country, will have a most 
beneficial effect upon the climate. According to Dr. G. Gardner, the 
seasons of llio de Janeiro were formerly similar to those of Portobello, 
Chirambira, and other parts of the Isthmus, — they could hardly be 
divided into wet and dry. But since the axe was laid on the dense 
forests sm-roundiiig the city, the climate has become dry ; in fact, so 
much has the quantity of rain diminished, that the Brazilian Govern- 
ment was obliged to pass a law prohibiting the felling of trees in the 
Corcovado range. The same effect will probably be produced in the 
Isthmus. Wlicn the immense forests, which at present cover the 
greater portion of the country, have been reduced, and a free circiila- 
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tion of air from sea to sea has been established, the rainy season will 
be considerably shorter, and the climate cooler and more healthy ; but 
to what extent that change may be accomplished is a problem which 
industry will have to solve. 


Second Report on Mr. Spruce’s Collections of Dried Plants from 
North Brazil ; hy George Bentiiam, Esq. 

{Continued from. p. 200.) 

Since the last portion of this report was printed, a further collection 
of between three and four hundred species has arrived from the neigh- 
bourhood of Barra do Eio Negro, at the junction of the Eio Negro 
with the Amazon. These plants are henceforth included in our report. 

The Olacvmee consist of Heisteria cyanocarpa, Popp, et Endl., a new 
genus from Barra, described below under the name of Diplocratm' 
acuminatus^ and a Liriosma^ also from Barra, with the foliage and 
inliorescence of L. Vellosima, DC., but with the buds too young to 
ascertain with certainty whether it belongs to that species, my speci- 
mens from Ilio Janeiro being already past flowering. Tlic Barra plant 
is described by Mr. Spruce as a slender tree of about eighteen feet) 
and much branched, growing in the thick forest. 

The Heisteria cyamcarpa was from a weak slender tree, of about 
twenty-five feet, found on the steep cliffs called Barrems, near Santarem. 
The foliage is not unlike that of II. Raddiana, Benth., from Eio 
Janeiro, with petioles three to four lines long, but the pedicels arc 
much longer, wdiilst in H. Raddiana they are always shorter, than the 
petioles, the fruit-bearing calyx very much smaller and less deeply 
divided, and the fruit itself about four lines long, oblong, not globose. 

Gardner’s Brazilian collection contains, besides the H. Raddiana 
(n. B378, described in the Niger Flora, p. 258), and some specimens 
which, for want of fruit, I am unable to determine with certainty 
(n. 2516, 5974, and 5379, the two former probably H. cauliflora, and 
the third H. Raddiana).^ two new species, which it may not be out of 
place here to mention. 

1. Heisteria ; foliis ovatis brevissime acuminatis basi rotundato- 
truncatis, pedicellis fructiferis petiolum (3-4-linearcm) superantibus, 
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calyce fructifero patente ad medium diviso quam fructus oblongus 
longiore, lobis latis acutiusculis. — Pernambuco. (Gardner, n. 2787.) 
2. H. subsessilis ; fbliis ovatis basi cuneatis rotundatisve, pedunculo 
fructifero petiolum brevissiraum (1 liii.) duplo triplovc superante, 
calyce fructifero profunde 5-fido, lobis erectis acutiusculis fructu 
oblongo paulo brevioribus. — Prov. Goyaz. (Gardner, n. 30 tO.) — 
Flores in hac specie alii uti in emteris ad axillas foliorum fasciculati, 
alii ad apices ramorum breviter fasciculato-racemosi. 

Our new genus, Biplocrater, has the small flowers and fasciculate 
axillary inflorescence of Heutena, but with membranous leaves ; the 
ovary is divided only up to the insertion of the ovules, they, as well as 
the axile placenta, beiiig entirely free from the summit of the cavity, as 
in Ximenia, Olax^ Liriosmay and Sch(/^pffia ; and the stamens are ecjual to 
and opposite the petals, as in ScJiwpJfia. Th{3 general habit and foliage 
remind one strongly of the figure of RJiaptosti/lum acuminatum in 
Humboldt and Kunth’s Nova Genera et Species, vol. vii. t. 621, but 
the structure of the flowers is veiy diflerent, as will appear from the 
following character. 

DiPLOCRATEii, gen. nov. — Involucrum cupulatum, integerrimum, caly- 
cem mentiens. Calyx cupulatus, integerrimus. Discus petalifer 
calyccm intus fere omnino vestiens, calycis margine angustissimo vix 
prominulo. Pelala 5, margini disci imposita, aestivationc valvata, 
superne intus incrassata. Stamma 5, petalis opposite, ad basin 
eorum inserta et intra cavitatem petal! quasi rccepta, fdameiito bre- 
vissimo crasso, anthcra adnata loculis rima brevi dehiscentibus. 
Ovarium sessile, orbiculare, medio earnoso-pyramidato in stylum 
simplicem abiens, apice ovoideo-stigmatosum . Ovula 2, ex apice 
placentae centralis ad summitatem cavitatis non attiiigentis pendula, 
dissepimeuto separata ultra ovula non producto. — Species unica 
I), acuminatus. Arbor 15-20-pedali3, ramulis foliaceis elongatis 
tenuibus, ex omni parte glaber. Folia alterna, exstipulata, breviter 
petiolata, ovato-oblonga, acuminata, basi rotundata, membranacea, 
penninervia, reticulato -venosa, 3~5-pollicaria. Flores minimi, ad 
axillas foliorum fasciculati, pedicellis semiliiieam longis. Cupula 
exterior (e bracteis 2 coalitis forrnata ?) explan ata, fere lineam dia- 
metro, basi carnosula, margine tenui ; interior (calyx cum disco 
adnato) paulo longior. Fetala triangulari-lanceolata, semilineam 
longa, acuta, apice carnosula et subinflexa, a basi paulo ultra medium 
VOL. III. 3 B 
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intus excavata, concavitate intus superne costa promiiiente divisa, 
Stamina ad tertiam partem petali attingentia, latiora quam longa, 
connectivo antlierarum a filamento lato crassiusculo baud distincto. 
Stylus petalis brevior. Fructus non visus. 

There are two Humiriacece^ the Umin {Humirimi floribunduniy Mart.) 
mentioned in our first report, and again found abundantly in the neigh- 
bourhood of Santarem, and the SaccogloUis Arnazonica, Mart., a much 
more local species, although frequent on the margin of forests about 
Santarem. It there forms a spreading tree of about thirty feet, with 
the young leaves of a deep red. Its fruit is called JJaxua by the 
Brazilians, and said to be veiy good eating. 

Among Meliacea, the common Azedarach was found, to all appearance 
wild, as a tall shrub or low tree, in the vicinity of Santarem : a Guarea 
from the vicinity of Obidos may possibly be the same as the one pre- 
viously gathered near Para, both forming lofty trees ; the specimens 
were very few, and could only be supplied to the first two or three Sets. 
The following new Tricldlim are more generally distributed. 

1. Trichilia excelsa \ folds amplis, foliolis 5-7 altemis oppositisque 
ad venas peiiolis ramulisque pubcscentibus, paniculis brevibus, flori- 
bus vulgo tetrameris, filamentis idtra medium connatis apice biden- 
tatis deutibus anthcram glabrain superantibus, ovulis collateralibus. 
— Arbor excelsa, raraulis teretibus pube mold baud densa. PetioU 
communes 4-8 poll, longi. FoUola 3 ultima ad apicem petioli digi- 
tata, 5-6-pollicaria, csetera minora, opposita v. altcrna, omnia ex 
ovata V. oblonga forma in oboAmtam transeimtia, apice rotundata 
cum acumine brevi et obtuso, marginc smpe undulata v. leviter si- 
nuata, basi plus minus angustata et petiolulo brevi fulta, membra- 
nacea, penninervia et reticulato-venosa, supra glabra nisi ad venas 
parce puberula et demum lucidula, subtus tactu mollia, ad costas 
venasque puberula, pallide virentia. Paniculce vix pollicares, a basi 
ramosissirase. Pedicelli ultimi f Hn. longi. Calyces late et obtuse 
4-lobi, -J* lin. longi. Petala 2 hn. longa, alba, extus adpresse pube- 
rula. Stamina undique glabra. Filamenta complanata, glabra, 
paulo ultra medium monadelpha, tubo basi disco camosulo adnato. 
Antherce ovatm. Ovarium hirsutum, triloculare. Ovula in locuha 
gemina, minutissima, collateralia, medio lateraliter affixa. Stylus 
brevissimus, glaber.*— Ovarium in omnibus quos examinavi flores 
semiabortivum videtur et planta verisimihter polygamo-subdioica.— 
From the vhgin forests near Santarem. 
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2. Trichilia macropliylla^ sp. n. ; foliis amplis, folioiis 3->7 alternis ob- 
ovatis ellipticisve acuminatis membranacois ad venas petiolis#ramu- 
lisque minute puberulis, paniculis brcvibus, floribus pentameris, fila- 
mentis infra medium connatis apice bideniatis, dentibus antbera 
hirsuta brevioribus, ovulis coDateralibus, capsulis echiiiato-liispidis 
monospermis. — Frutex alte scandcns, trunco craositie bracliii liuraani, 
ramulis tciiuibus. Folia fere T. exceUce, sed majora, glabriora. Fo- 
liola terminalia se?mipedalia vel interdnm fere pcdalia, caetera vulgo 
minora, apice plus minus acuminata, basi angustata et petiolulata, 
secus peiiolum comrnunem valde irreguluriter disposita. Paniculce 
breviores et flores multo minores (juam in T. exceUa. Paucos tamen 
vidi flores, antlieris ut videtur sterilibus subfcemincos, dum in speci- 
minibus meis T. excelsa omnes submasculi erant. Calyx pubcrulus, 
apcrtus vix ^ lin. longus, lobis acutis. Petala linea paulo lougiora, 
glabra, mstivatione valdc imbricata. Stamina 8, 9, v. 10, pctalis 
paulo brcviora, filameiitis basi connatis glabrisque, dein bberis com- 
planatis extus glabris intus villosis. Antkerce angustoe, villosoe. 
Ovarium disco tenui irapositura, liispidum, triloculare. Ovula ex 
apice attenuata pendula, collateralia. Capsnla ovato-tricpietra, 4-5 
lin. longa, extus tuberculis squamulisve brcviter rigideque bispidis 
dense obtccta, trivalvis valvulis crassiuscubs, intus abortu unilocu- 
laris et monosperma. Semen pendulum, testa fusca, arilla parva 
(exsiccatione partim dcstructa). Coiyledones crassm, carnosm, radi- 
culam superam iucludentes. — From tlic Parana-miri dos llanos, 
between Santarem and Barra. 

3. Tricbilia? niicrantJta, ap. n. ; folioiis 5-7 ovali-ellipticis obtuse acu- 
minatis coriaceis glabris v. subtus parce puberulis, paniculis laxis 
multilloris folio sublongioribus, floribus parvis subglobosis, filamcntis 
ad apicem conuatis tubo intus apice villoso, antberis erectis exsertis 
dentibus nullis interjectis, ovulis solitariis (v. geminis adglutinatis?). 
— Arhor 30-pedalis, ramulis teretibus glabris. Foliola ultima 4-5- 
pollicaria, inferiora minora. Paniciilee in axillis superioribus et ad 
apices ramorum semipedales et longiores, cinerascentes, rarais divari- 
catis, floribus subfasciculatis brevissime pedicellatis albis vix lineam 
diametro. Calyx parvus, laciniis 5 orbiculatis. Petala 5, orbicu- 
lata, calyce duplo longiora. Staminum tubus subinteger, brevis, 
extus glaber, intus basi glaber, apice dense villosus. Antherce 1 0, 
erect®, ovat®, acut®, glabr®. Ovarium disco orbiculari impositum, 
triloculare, stylo brevi. 
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This tree, from the Capoeiras, uear Barra do Bio Negro, is very 
unlike all other TrichiUw known to me, and the ovules appeared to 
be solitary in each cell, even under a high niagniiyiiig power ; but 
as Jussieu observes that they are often so closely combined as to ap- 
pear like a single ovule, it is possible such may be the case with 
this plant, or that, in the specimens before me, the flowers may be 
sterile and the ovules imperfectly developed. In the absence of fruit 
I have, therefore, left it in TrichUm, to which it approaches nearer than 
to any other genus. 

The only plant belonging to Vitacem is a variety of Cmm sicyoides, 
Linn., from Santarern, with the leaves broadly but not deeply cordate, 
and sometimes scarcely more than truncate at the l)ase, thus coming 
near to C. ovala, Lam., and showing that the two plants may very 
probably be mere varieties of one species, as already suggested by 
De Candolle. 

There are four Simariibece, — a variety of Simaruba versicolor^ St. Ilil., 
forming a bushy tree of about twenty feet in the campos near Santa- 
rem, having flowers rather smaller and more closely clustered than in 
South Brazilian specimens, but precisely the same form as Blanchet’s 
n. 2727 , referred by Planch on without hesitation to this species; and three 
Slmahce, all belonging to the small-flowered group, which come much 
nearer in general aspect to Simaruba than to the large-flowered Simahfr, 
although the structure of the flowers renders it necessary to assooiatt^ 
them with the latter genus. One of these, a small irregularly-branclied 
tree, from the south shore of the Ilio Negro, near Bami, is the Shnaba 
GuianemiSy Aubl., or at any rate the common Guiana species, which 
Planchon has, in aU probability correctly, referred to the one so rudely 
figured by Aublet. The two following arc new : — 

1. 8imaba/a?^%^a, sp. n. ; caule arboreo, rainnlis ghibris, foliis glaber- 
rimis, foliolis 5-7 obovato-cuneatis obtusissimis emarginatis(|ue, 
panicula laxa foliis longiore, floribus pro genere parvis, staminum 
squamis abbreviatis, ovario puberulo. — Arbor parva, ramulis leviter 
angulatis glauccscentibus. FoUola opposita, tria ultima digitata, 
2 poll, loiiga, l-l^- poll, lata, basi in petiolulum brevissimum 
longe angustata, integerrima, coriacea, nervis lateralibus subtus ira- 
pressis. Faniculce et flores fere 8 , Guiamnsk. Fetala vix 2 lineas 
excedentes. Brupee obovoidem, rubrm, styli cicatrice versus apiccni 
laterali, pericarpio crasso-carnoso, putamine lignoso oblique obovoideo 
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valde compi'csso rugoao pollicem longo semipoliicem lato. Semen 
oblongiuu, compressura, infra apicem lateral! ter affixum, testa 
merabranacea. CotyledoneR caniosne. Radicula supera vix conspicua. 
Flumula semiliiieam longa. — From the beach of the Eio Tapajoz, 
near Santarem, the greenish flowers emitting a vile stercoraceous 
odour. 

2. Simaba anymtifolia^ sp. n. ; caule arboreo, raraulis glabris, foliis 
glabris, foliolis 5-9 aiigiistc oblongis apice obtuse angustatis basi 
longo acutatis, panicula laxa foliis sublongiore, floribus pro genere 
parvis, staminum s(|uamis brevissimis, ovario glabro. — Aflinis S, 
Guianeim. — Foliola 2-3 poll, longa, pleraque vix scinipolliccm lata, 
maxima rarius 4 poll, longa ct fere pollicem lata. Vaniculm pubc 
miuuta cinerascentes. FediceUi iis S. Guianensls longiores et teiiu- 
iorcs, flores ejusdem magnitiidine vel vix raajores. — From the south 
shore of the llio Negro, near Barra. 

In Planchon’s enumeration of Simaruhece, he appears to have over- 
looked the Simaba BaJdensls, Moric. PI. Nouv. Amcr. p. 11, t. 9, which 
is Blanchet’s no. 3143, and perhaps also Gardner’s n. 2514 from 
Piauhy. In the generic character of Simaba in the same paper, tin; 
“ s(piama stnrninum longa smpci bifida ” applies only to the larger- 
flowered species, for it is very short inis'. Gtiianensk^ Orinocenm^fmtlda^ 
and an gust'} folia. 

Tlu; Ochnacea, lately worked up with great care l)y Dr. Plan chon 
(Lond. Journ. Bot. vol. v. and vi.), are nevertheless excessively diflicult to 
dct(irmine from descriptions. Of the four Gompkim in the present 
collection, two from Santarem and one from Barra do llio Negro, all 
in single specimens or nearly sc, appear different from any I possess, 
yet I arn unable to satisfy mysedf that they are really un]>ublished ; the 
fourth, from the llio Tapajoz near Santarem, is however more evi- 
dently distinct, and has been more generally distributed. I therefore 
here describe it : — 

Gomphia mkrodonta, sp. n. ; glaberrima, foliis brevepetiolatis ovabbus 
apice obtusis margine siibrecurvis minute calloso-dentatis, venulis 
utrinque subobsoletis, raceinis simplicibus terminalibus brevibus, 
pedicellis calyce glabro 2-3 -plo longioribus. — Aflinis quodammodo 
G\ Blanchetiance . — Folia crebra, erecto-pateiitia, l}-2^ poll, longa, 
poU. lata, basi rotundaia v. leviter cuneata, petiole lin. 
longo, costa media prominente, venis teuuibus v. omnino incou- 
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spicuis. BractecB ad basin inflorescentiso convolutee, acutissime acu- 
minatae, 3 lin. longas. Racemi 2-3-pollicare8, omnes in speciininibus 
suppetentibus simpliees, pedicellis unifloris 7-9 lin. longis, prope 
basin cicatrice bracteolse notatis. Sepala obtusa, 2-J- lin. longa. 
Petala et stamina desunt. In fructu juniore, sepalis jam delapsis, 
discus crassus globosus, carpella gerens 5 obovoideo-globosa gla- 
berriraa. 

The following very distinct CJmilletia, from the vicinity of Santarem, 
is remarkable from the petals, the inside of the calyx, and the filaments 
being perfectly black, with white anthers. All the flowers I have exa- 
mined have proved to be male by abortion. 

Chailletia vestita^ sp. n. ; ramulis inflorescentiaque mfo-velutinis, foliis 
ovatis rugosis supra villosulis subtus molliter tomentoso-villosis, 
pedunculis dichotome corymbosis, inferioribus axilla ribus petiolo 
adnatis, summis paniculatis aphyllis, floribus polygnmis, petalis 
calyce subbrevioribus, staminibus murium breviter exscrtis, (fructu 
oblique obovoideo compressiusculo velutino), — Arbor parva, ramis 
irregularibus fragilibus, ramulis teretibus. Folia iiiferiora vix bre- 
vissime petiolata, 3-6 poll, longa, 2-4 poll, lata, obtusa v. breviter 
obtuseque acuminata, basi rotundata v. subcordata, floralia similia 
^nisi petiolo 2-6 lin. longo fulta. lanceolatm, crassm, 1-2 lin. 

longm, rufo-tomentosm. Qymce dichotome corymbosm, tomeuto rufo 
villosae, inferiores pedunculatoe pedunculo petiolo mquiloiigo et ei 
adnato, superiorcs ad axillam bractem parvm sessiles, thyrsuin ter- 
minalem constituentes ; omnes a basi repctitc dichotomaj, 1^-2 poll, 
latm, floiibundaj. Bractem parvoe, caducae. Bhren quos vidi omnes 
raasculi. Calyx profunde 5-lobus; lacinics ovatm, 1 lin. longee, 
sestivatione imbricatse, extus dense cano-tomcntosm, intus glabrm 
et nigrse. Petala nigra, calyce paulo breviora, semibifida, lobis lon- 
gitudinaliter plicatis. Stamina 5, calyce paulo longiora, glabra, 
antheris ovatis, loculis longitudinaliter dehiscentibus. Glandulce 6, 
bifidae, petalis oppositse. Ovarii rudimentum in centre floris disci- 
forme, stylo brevissimo intra lanam abscondito. 

A set of specimens gathered in young fruit in the neighbourhood of 
Barra appear to belong to the same species, although, according to Mr. 
Spruce’s label, they are from a stout sipo or woody climber, not from a 
tree. The leaves are often larger, less downy, and often more decidedly 
and somewhat sharply acuminate ; many of them, however, are precisely 
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the same as in the flowering specimens above described. The fruit, not 
yet fully formed, is about half an inch long, somewhat compressed, 
very woolly, either roundly obcordate and two-celled, or by the abortion 
of one cell obliquely obcordate. 

(To be conlinued.) 
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Death qf Dr. William Arnold Bromfield. 

Seldom has it been our duty to record the death of a natm*alist more 
devoted to the cause of science, and more esteemed as a man, than 
Dr. Bromfield. Tlie mournful event took place at Damascus, on the 
9th of October of the present year, 1851. 

William Arnold Bromfield, M.D., F.B.S., &c., was born in 1801, 
at Boldrc, in the New Forest, Hants ; a county so beautiful in its 
scenery, that it is no wonder that one whose infant years were passed 
in such a region should be ever after alive to the channs of nature. 
He was cradled, as it were, among woods. His father was the Eev. 
John Arnold Bromfield, M.A., formerly Fellow of New College, 
Oxford, and was, on account of his health, several years ago, obliged 
to quit his living at Market Weston, in Suffolk, for the warmer 
climate of Hampshire, where he died in the year which gave birth to his 
only son. In his childhood Dr. Bromfield was intelligent and remark- 
able for sweetness of temper, which rather increased than otherwise as 
years advanced, and he alw^ays took great delight in all representations 
of natural histoiy, in mechanics, &c. One who was much his companion 
at that time, well remembers when at the age of five or six he stole 
away from the child’s sport of the day to watch some workmen mend- 
ing a pump : their movements were eagerly scrutinized, and he was 
ready even then, as on other similar occasions afterwards, to lose no 
opportunity of gaining information. 

At about eleven years of age he was placed under the charge 
of Dr. Knox, of Tonbridge, for two years, and during that period 
received much notice and kindness from the Eev. Dr. Cartwright, who 
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lived in the neighbourhood, and who frequently had him at his house, 
wJiere he loved to encourage the boy’s taste for the mechanical arts, in 
which he was himself no mean proficient. The rest of his school life 
was passed under Dr. Nicholas, of Ealing, and he was afterwards, for 
a short time, placed with a clergyman, the Eev. Mr. Phipps, in Warwick- 
shire. The pleasure that he now took in chemistry and his acquirements 
in that science were such, that when it was thought necessary he should 
enter some profession, he was urgent that this pursuit should be made 
available for the purpose, and he was therefore sent to Glasgow, and 
became, in 1821, an inmate, and we have reason to know a great fa- 
vourite too, in the family of Dr. Thomson, the distinguished professor 
of chemistry in the University of that city. There he not only 
attended the medical cumculum in the college, but was an ardent 
pupil in Dr. Thomson’s public and private classes. At the end of two 
years he took his degree in medicine. It does not appear that he 
showed any particular bias for the study of botany till his visit to 
Glasgow ; and then botanical excursions, more, perhaps, than the 
botanical lectures, — especially a short tour made in the Highlands of 
Scotland, where the zeal he evinced in pursuit of plants, and the in- 
quiring turn of his mind, are still vividly recollected by the writer of 
this brief notice, — induced him to make ])otany the chief object of the 
remainder of his life. His surviving sister well remembers the 
pleasure with which he described the botanical trip which first attaclied 
him to the study. 

He left Scotland finally in 1826, and, not feeling the necessity 
of engaging in medical practice, he comraeuccd his travels in Ger- 
many, France, and Italy, returning to England in 1830. His pri- 
vate Ifetters to his family, now before us, show how profitably he 
spent that time, and how much he must have enriched his mind in 
all kinds of subjects in any way connected with natural history. 
Soon after his return he lost his excellent and affectionate mother, and 
from that period he lived in the society of his sister, first at Hastings, 
then at Southampton; and finally, since 1836, at Eastmount, Eyde, 
Isle of Wight. The two latter places are situated in Hampshire, 
which beautiful county has been the principal and very successful 
field of his botanical researches, and gave rise to his ‘ Notes and oc- 
casional Observations on some of the rarer British Plants growing 
wild in Hampshire,’ published in a series of papers in the third volume 
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of Mr. Newman’s ‘ Phytologist.’ These * Notes ’ evince great accuracy, 
diligence, and uncommon research, and an extensive reading of all 
works, foreign as well as English, which could in any way illustrate 
the subject. He says, with great truth, at the commencement of his 
communication ; “ In presenting the readers of the ‘ Phytologist * with 
the following list of Hampshire plants, my object has been to promote 
our knowledge of the geographical distribution of the species in Britain, 
which important branch of philosophical botany is now, through the 
impulse happily given to it by the labours of Mr. H. C. Watson, 
beginning to receive its due share of attention in this country ; and the 
time is gone by when such catalogues are to be viewed, and their 
utility measured by their fitness, as vehicles for the communication of 
mere rarities to the collector.” The whole essay would be well worth 
printing as a separate work, aud be invaluable to every student of the 
botany of Hants. 

But if the botany of Hampshire claimed a great share of Dr. Brom- 
field’s attention, that of the Isle of W ight, his head-quarters for the 
last fourteen years of his life, was especially interesting to him, and his 
chief energies were directed to the preparation of a flora of that 
island. So anxious was he to make this flora perfect, that while other 
botanists might have deemed two years sufficient to investigate and 
publish the vegetation of so limited a spot, our valued and lamented 
friend did not tliink that at the end of fourteen years he had accom- 
plished all that ought to be performed ; imd thus, advanced as we know 
the MSS. to be, and much as had been done by him for a botanico-geo- 
graphical and geological map of the island with all the accuracy of 
that of the Ordnance survey which was the groundwork of it, and 
under tlui full persuasion that “ another summer’s ” work would com- 
plete his flora, the “Flora Vectis” or “ Flora Vectensis *’ (the exact 
title was not decided) still only exists in manuscript.* It was not given 
him to pass another summer in his favoured and favourite island. 

He had indeed been unwearied in his researches into every nook 
and comer of the Isle of Wight, in the interior, and on the coast, 

“ isle and islet, creek and bay,” and scarcely any summer elapsed with- 
out his being rewarded with some discovery. Wild and cultivated 
localities were alike explored by him, and his visits, at first not 

* Since the above was in type we are informed, on good authority, that the MS. 
is all but complete, and that it includes the Flora of Hampshire. — Ed. 

VOL. in. 3 c 
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allowed in a very friendly spirit by the landlord or the tenant of the 
several properties, were latterly welcomed by the same individuals, and 
his person and pursuits became familiar to the residents in all parts of 
the island. It has been our privilege to see him going out at early 
mom and returning at dewy eve, laden with his collections, which 
were, for more convenient examination, transferred from the ordinary 
vascula in which they were packed in the held, to another, so large, that 
we should hardly be credited if we gave its exact dimensions, but 
which he used to call his "'witness-box.^' Nothing was left undone 
which could tend to the completing and the perfecting of his ""Flora." 

In 1842 he made an autumnal tour, of some weeks, in Ireland, visit- 
ing Killarney, Limerick, Cork, &c. 

But we should render little justice to Dr. Bromfiekrs varied know- 
ledge, if wc were to speak of him only as a British, or even as an 
European botanist or naturalist and traveller. In January 1844 he em- 
barked for a six months’ tour in the West India Islands, visiting several 
of them, and spending his chief time in Trinidad and Jamaica. At 
the former island he received much attention from the botanist Lock- 
hart, one of the few survivors of the Congo expedition under Captain 
Tuckey, the Cxirator of the Botanic Garden there, and in the latter 
(Jamaica) from Dr. M'Fadyen, a physician of great practice, and 
author of the ‘ Flora of Jamaica,’ — both since dead. In the same 
island, too, he joined Mr. Purdie, then collecting for the Royal Gardens 
of Kew, and tliey made several excursions together, in one of which our 
friend was bitten by a “ black snake" which he had incautiously seized 
by the middle. The creature held to the back of Dr. Bromfield’s hand 
by its fangs for nearly a minute, and could only be removed by a negro 
forcing the end of a stick into its mouth. Happily the species was not 
a poisonous one ; a swelling of the hand, with slight pain, only ensued. 

In the summer of 1846 he resolved to visit North America, and 
there to make a very extensive and, to his inquiring mind, profitable 
tour, embarking in July of that year, and not returning till the autumn 
of the following. How advantageously his time was spent on this 
occasion may to some extent be seen in the ‘ London Journal of Botany,’ 
where, at the request of the Editor, he was with difficulty * induced to 

* Dr. Brom6eld was not anxious to appear in print at an early period. His first 
specimen of authorship, as far as we know, is his valuable account of his newly - 
discovered grass, in Britain, the Spartim altemiFora, Lois., in 1886, in the ‘ Com- 
panion to the Botanical Magazine,* vol. ii. p. 254. 
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lay before the public some ‘ Notes and Observations on the Botany, 
Weather, &c., of the United States of America, made during a tour in 
that country in 1846 and 1847.’ “An indifferent state of health,” 
he tells us, “ rendering a change of scene, climate, and occupation 
absolutely necessary, I determined, towards the middle of 1846, on 
visiting the United States of America ; a country/ 1 had long wished to 
see, as well on account of the great moral and political experiments of 
which it is the theatre, as of the analogy its vegetation bears to that of 
Europe, our own island of Great Britain included.” This interesting 
journey extended from Canada north, to New Orleans south, and west- 
ward to St. Louis on the Missouri. 

Happy would it have been for liis friends if this had been the last 
of his wanderings. He had returned in greatly improved health, and 
somewhat more than half a Yankee, for a time, in appearance and 
dress ; but his energetic mind longed to occupy itself with oriental 
scenery and productions, and his carefully -kept Journal, now before us, 
wu*il ten in the form of letters to his beloved sister, shows how deeply 
he was interested in the wonders of Egypt and Nubia. He accord- 
ingly embarked from Alexandria in the Sultan steamer, in September 
1850. He climbed the Pyramids and penetrated their interior recesses. 
He ascended the Nile, to visit Thebes, in company with two other 
Englisli gentlemen, Lieut. Pcngilly and Mr. Lakes, a young naval 
otiicer. Above Ekhmeon in Upper Egypt, they came at one and the 
same time on crocodiles and on the carious and famous Douin Palm, 
the latter remarkable especifdly for the forking (so unusual in the 
Palms) of its repeatedly dichotomous stem ; each branch terminating 
in a tuft of fan-shaped leaves, and bearing a noble cluster of fruits, 
of which our valued friend did not fail to secure a line specimen for the 
Museum of the Iloyal Gardens of Kew, where it is already deposited. 
Each fruit is, when fresh, the size of a large apple, and the outer eat- 
able coat has a flavour always (and not inaptly) compared to ginger- 
bread. “ Yesterday (Dec, 14), whilst taking an evening ramble, we 
noticed the Doum Palms, growing in plenty along the eastern bank of 
the river, between Girgeh and Farshoot. The trees bore plenty of 
fruit, but still unripe.” “ Nearly coequal with tire limits of the Doum 
Palm is the line that bounds the distribution of the crocodile north- 
wards, at the present day, for in ancient times it would appear to have 
ranged lower down the Nile, and is said to have even inhabited the 
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Delta and Lower Egypt properly so called. In our days, the crocodile 
begins to make its appearance at or near Assiut, yet we saw none of 
them during our short stay at that city ; but, on Dec. 14, on arriving 
within about a quarter of a mile ofla sand-bank, which we learned from 
our boatmen was a favourite resort of these reptiles, and which is a 
little beyond Girgeh, between that town and Farshoot, we had the 
great satisfaction of beholding a whole herd, if I may ‘ use the term, 
of these river-monsters, emerge one by one from the stream as the sun 
gained power, and assemble on the sand-bank, where we counted no 
less than sixteen of various sizes, huddled together, and evidently 
enjoying the warmth of the bright unclouded morriing-i*ay. The 
smallest of those we saw, as we watched 'them through our telescopes, 
seemed to be at least eight or nine feet in length ; and several were 
absolutely leviathan monsters, as hideous and terrific as can well be 
imagined, not measuring less, certainly, than sixteen or eighteen feet 
long. Their bodies were as thick as that of a horse, and the huge 
jaws of some were gaping wide apart, as they basked listless and 
motionless on the sand, or, occasionally, dragged themselves forth from 
the water, to lie along like huge logs or trunks of Palm-trees, to which 
they bear no inconsiderable general resemblance in the rough scaly 
covering of their unwieldy forms, knotted with crested protuberances. 
We were so near them that, by aid of our telescopes, we could per- 
fectly watch their motions, and discern their minutest characters, 
longing all the while to be amongst them with our guns, and planning 
an attack which we intend making on their stronghold when we return 
down the river. We purpose to throw up a masked battery of sand 
the day previous, and, landing on the bank before day-break the fol- 
lowing morning, to open fire on them from behind our temporary fort 
as they emerge from the river to bask in the sun. We have furnished 
ourselves with balls of hardened lead expressly for the purpose, and 
trust to be able to achieve the feat of shooting a crocodile, and 
carrying off his jaws and his skull as a trophy of our campaign against 
the monster deities of Egypt’s river. The young specimens of the 
crocodile of the Nile that are occasionally brought alive to England, 
give no idea whatever of the hideous deformity and ferocious aspect of 
the full-grown animal. A more revolting creature does not exist. Yet 
I believe the crocodile is seldom or ever dangerous to man, being an ex- 
tremely watchful and timid animal, waddling slowly down and sliding 
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into the water on the near approach of any person. We also ob- 
served the sand-bank occupied by numbers of aquatic birds, as geese, 
cranes, pelicans, &c., walking among the outstretched monsters as if con- 
vinced that they were in no peril of> their lives in the society of these 
ugly reptiles. A boat, in rounding the bank, fired a gun at the croco- 
diles, but not within range, which had the effect of sending them all 
off, pell-mell, into the water ; but, in a few minutes afterwards, the 
snouts of one or two might be seen emerging, and soon the sand-bank 
became again peopled by the discomfited, but now re-assured, fugi- 
tives.” 

Our travellers were now on their way to Wady Hafeh, 2,000 miles 
up the Nile. About Henrich, or Genneh, they were struck with the 
great fertility of the soil, and immense abundance of cultivated pro- 
duce. “ Both the valley and the river are here of great breadth, and 
the latter is richly adorned with lofty groves of Date Palms, inter- 
spersed witli Doum Palms, which arc now abundant in all the fields, 
and of which I have to-day (Dec. 17) seen very fine specimens in 
full fruit. Tlie country is everywhere beautifully green with the 
tender springing wheat and barley, which are as far advanced as in 
England they commonly are in April or May, and will be ready for 
harvesting about the former of these months, or even at the end of 
March. At this time the Guinea-grass, of which vast quantities arc 
grown in Egypt, is being gathered in, and the sugar-harvest will suc- 
ceed it, a week or two later. The quantity of garden and vegetable 
produce raised in Egypt is prodigious. The whole valley of the Nile 
may be regarded as one vast kitchen-garden, and all the ancient plant- 
deities of Egypt still find favour in the sight of her modern inhabitants.” 

The ruins of Thebes engaged much of the attention of the tra- 
vellers, both in the ascent of the river and on their return, as well 
as the lofty obelisk at Luxor and the avenue of sphynxes at Kar- 
nak. On the 20th of March, Dr. Bromficld wrote to his sister from 
Khartoum, at the junction of the White and Blue Niles, in lat. 15° 
11' and long. 34° 10', almost in the heart of tropical Africa ; — “ a 
region of dust, dirt, and barbarism.” Their land journey, from the 
time they quitted their boat at Wady Hafeh to the period of their 
return to it at Korosko (April 27 th), occupied a period of ninety-nine 
days,* and was accompanied by much fatigue, and danger, and suffer- 

* “ These hundred days,” he writes in his journal, “ have been full of inei- 
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ing; and, alas ! only two of the three Europeans returned to this 
place. Dr. Bromfield’s young and amiable friend and fellow-traveller, 
Mr. Lakes, took the eruptive fever of the country, called Jeddereh or 
Jiddereh, very analogous in its symptoms to the small-pox, and died 
after a few days’ illness at Berber. The same letter that conveyed this sad 
intelligence from Dr.Bromfield, contained also the particulars of the death 
of Mr. MeUy, which had occurred only two months previously, in tra- 
versing the Desert between Berber and Abou Hamed : this gentleman 
died surrounded by his family, consisting of Mrs. Mclly, a daughter, and 
two sons. These ladies are said to be the first English females that 
ever made their appearance in Khartoum and on the White Nile. 
These events must have cast a gloom over the minds of the surviving 
companions. Yet, and with debilitated constitutions owing to the 
fatigue and bad food, Dr. Broiu field and Mr. Pengilly visited a great 
number of interesting places on their return voyage ; and in the 
midst of the ancient remains of Dendereh, he writes in his journal : 
“ I had another object in again stopping at Dendereh, namely, to pro- 
cure a cluster of the fruit of the Doum Palm, for the Botanical Musemm 
at Kew Gardens, agreeably to a request from Sir William Hooker that 
I would if possible do so. In this I have fully succeeded ; and, whilst 
the villagers were engaged in cutting me off a properly-sized cluster 
from the forests of the Palm which adorn the approach from the river 
to the Temple, I pushed on for the latter, returning with rather in- 
creased than diminished admiration of this beautiful and elaborately 
adorned structure.” 

The travellers returned to Cairo on the 4th of June, after an 
absence of seven months. Between that period and the 22nd of 
July, Dr. Bromfield accomplished the following trips, and saw the 
following lions. To Suez and back, 184 miles, on a donkey. To the 
mounds of Memphis, the quarries of Toorah, and the pyramids of 
Saccarah, visiting en route the chicken-hatching ovens of Ghizeh ! To 

deut ; — of pleasure, mingled with much pain and inconvenience, and sometimes with 
great discomfort from the dirt, dust, lieat, cold, bad lodging, and worse diet, which 
it was our lot to put up with at various times. Still these would have been 
light and transient evils, wortliy only of being laughed at, and forgotten as soon as 
passed, — and indeed they mostly served as subjects for merriment to us at the mo- 
ment of their occurrence ; — but it pleased the Almighty to throw a deep gloom over 
the latter part of our Ethiopian journey by removing one of our little party of three 
by the hand of death. 
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Heliopolis ; and, lastly, to the petrified forest. He afterwards made a 
voyage to Damietta, and the Lake Menzeleh, where he searched, but in 
vain, for the Papyrus, still reported, though on questionable authority, 
to flourish in that spot as of yore. 

August 10th, Dr. Bromfield’s letter is dated from Jaffa, the ancient 
Joppa, in Syria. August 15th, from Jerusalem. A postscript to that 
letter announces his future plans : — “ I propose going to the Dead Sea 
and Jordan, of which I had a fine view, on the 15th, from the summit 
of the Mount of Olives; to Hebron and Bethlehem; then to Damascus 
(through Samaria and Galilee), where I intend introducing myself to 
General Guyon, now a pasha at Damascus, whose mother and brother 
I knew so well ; thence to Bairout, over the Lebanon, taking the ruins 
of Baalbec in my way. Dismissing Saad (his servant) at Bairout, I 
shall take the first steamer for Smyrna and Constantinople. I shall 
try my utmost to leave Constantinople for Southampton on the 29th 
of September, so as to be home the middle of October.'’ 

The last letter lie appears to have written home was from “ Bairout, 
Syria, September 22iur’ (received at Hyde, October 18th). In that he 
says, " I am momentarily expecting Dr. Bialloblotsky, to arrange for 
our joLirne)^ to Damascus and Baalbec, which will conclude my Syrian 
travels ; after which every successive day's journey will bring me 
nearer to dear Old England. I have had quite as much as I wish of 
Eastern travel ; enough to furnish many pleasing reminiscences of past 
events and distant scenery. But I am not sorry my long pilgrimage 
is drawing to a close ; and that, with God’s blessing, I shall soon re- 
turn to enjoy the smiles and comforts of ‘ home, sweet home.' ” — Man 
indeed proposes, but God disposes. Only seventeen days after this 
letter, so full of thankfulness for the past and of hope for the future, 
was written, and nine days before it was received in England, our 
excellent friend breathed his last at Damascus. It was on the 9th of 
October, four days after his arrival there from Baalbec, that he expired. 
He w^as seized with typhus of the most malignant description. Every- 
thing that could possibly be done for him, both by medicine and at- 
tendance, was effected, there being two European doctors of great 
celebrity resident at Damascus. No servant, however, could be pro- 
cured to wait upon him, owing to superstition and fear ; but Mr. G. 
Moore, an English traveller, and Mr. James Barnett of the American 
Mission, appear to have been unremitting in their kindness and atten- 
tions. He became sensible three hours before his death, and requested 
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that the Bible might be read to him, which was done by Mr. Moore. 
He then relapsed into insensibility, and died tranquilly two hours 
afterwards. He was buried in the Christian ground outside the city ; 
and the greatest respect was shown by the consuls eithe^^ attending in 
person or sending their “ cavasses.” 

Two cases of his collections had reached Southampton long previous 
to the arrival of the sad intelligence just narrated ; and these he had 
wished should remain in the custom-house till his return. As it was 
known they chiefly contained plants, they were, by the order of his 
sister, sent to the Royal Gardens at Kew ; and, believing such to have 
been the wish of her brother, that lady has desired that this well-pre- 
served and rather extensive collection of Egyptian and Nubian speci- 
mens should be shared by Mr. Bentham, Sir W. J. Hooker, Mr. Borrer, 
and Dr. Bell Salter. The seeds, at least the more hardy kinds, to be 
divided between the Royal Gardens and Mr. Lawrence of St. John’s 
Wood, Isle of Wight, who was always the recipient of living plants 
and seeds from Dr. Bromfield’s travels. The fine cluster of the Doum 
Palm is deposited in the Museum of the Royal Gardens. The rest of 
this portion of his collections, consisting only of a few geological spe- 
cimens, fragments of remarkable ruins, a few curious insects, and some 
other objects of natural history, are retained by the bereaved family, 
as mementos of one so truly and so deservedly beloved. 


Mr. Rucker’s Orchideous Plants, 

Botanists and horticulturists are alike interested in the conservation 
of the rarest and finest collection of Orchideous plants that has ever 
been amassed by any one individual. The palm for such an assort- 
ment has been universally awarded to S. Rucker, Esq., of West Hill, 
Wandsworth, where the collection is in all its integrity. Circumstances 
have happened, as the public is but too well aware, which require that 
these splendid specimens should find another possessor ; but we must 
be allowed to express a most earnest hope that they will not be dis- 
persed, but that some one among the noblemen and private gentlemen 
of fortune, of whom many have been distinguished by their love of 
science and of horticultural pursuits in this country, will be inclined 
to purchase it, and preserve it entire. 
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